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PREFACE. 


Skvkrai. very e.xcellent hooks have been vviittcn both upon 
the ('hemistry and upon the cultivation and the Process of 
Manufacture or Preparation of Tea. As regards the first or 
chemical aspect of the subject, mention may be made of the 
work by Mr. Kelway Hamber, and as regards the second pf 
that by Mr. David Crole; but (so far, at least, as the Author 
is aware) the present is the first work published in book form 
dealing specifically with the Machinery utilized in Tea Factories, 
although the manufacture of such machinery has now become 
an important industry, and one, moreover, which affords a wide 
field for the exercise of the inventive genius of a large number 
of engineers. 

The Chemistry of Tea is a subject upon which the Author has 
Jjjirely touched in this volume ; but with 'the Cultivation of the 
Plant, and the process of Manufacture or Preparation of the Leaf, 
he has been forced to deal to a certain extent, in order to be 
enabled to describe intelligibly the various machines and apparatus 
employed. It is to be understood, however, that the main object 
wifh which this book has been written is to provide a treatise, 
^nd it is hoped a tolerably comprehensive ono* dealing primarily 
and cjiiefly with the Mechanical side of the question ; and that 
it is in no way intended to take the place of, or in any way to 
Sapplanty^orks now extant upon the chemistry or the cultivation 
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and process of manufacture or preparation of tea, but rather to 
form a companion volume to such works. 

In the early days of tea planting in the British possessions, 
little, if any, machinery was employed ; but now that it is used 
in each of the separate operations or stages that go to make up 
the whole process of the manufacture of tea, and is (or should 
be) likewise employed in the cultivation of the land, and for 
transport and other purposes on the plantation, as well as for 
bulking or blending and repacking in the home warehouse, and 
for the packeting or parcelling of tea for the retail trade, it has 
unquestionably become an item of primary importance. The 
subject of Tea Machinery is, therefore, one which is now of the 
first interest not only to tea planters, engineers, and inventors, 
but in fact to every one who is interested in machinery for the 
cultivation and manufacture of tea, as well as to those who 
have the subsequent handling of the finished product. 

These several classes of the community form together a 
sufficiently numerous body to warrant the belief that the present 
volume will meet an actual want, without taking into account 
the fact that the matter is one of general interest to engineers, 
students, and many others. 

In dealing with the subject, the Author has elected to treat it 
from a practical or common-sense point of view rather than from 
a theoretical one, and has endeavoured to be as concise as should 
be consistent with intelligible description, and to include as mu^ 
and as recent information as possible. Besides the more lengthy 
disquisitions which are given upon the machinery an^pparatus 
in most general use, for the benefit of those who may be thinking 
of patenting or endeavouring to devise some improvements in this 
class of machinery, short descriptions are also given ofc a latge 
number of other machines and apparatus, thereby enabling an}^ 
such inventors to obtain, with a minimum amount of labour, t 
fair idea of what has been already done in this direction. 

It may be here femarked that the “patent” as^li^t of the 
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question Is one of very considerable importance, as the number 
of wnachines protected by letters patent is lar^je, and the law 
courts of both India and Ceylon have witnessed numerous 
disputations concerning alleged infringements. 

An endeavour has also been made to render the classification 
and description throughout as simple and as clear as possible. 
With this object in view, the book has been divided into 
seventeen chapters, the first of which treats of the mechanical 
cultivation and tillage of the soil ; the second, of various methods 
of plucking or gathering the leaf ; whilst the ten next succeeding 
chapters are devoted to descriptions of the factory and of the 
various machines and apparatus employed therein. Two following 
chapters deal with the means of transport on the plantations; 
one chapter is taken up with the miscellaneous machinery and 
apparatus used in and about tea factories ; another is given over 
to machines for the final handling of the tea, such as mixing, 
blending or bulking machines, and packeting or parcelling 
machines ; and finally, the last chapter contains a number of 
tables and memoranda pertinent to the subject, and likely to be 
found useful by those engaged in the industry. The subject- 
matter is, moreover, profusely illustrated, most of the blocks used 
having been especially drawn and engraved for the work. 

In order to make the book as useful as possible for purposes of 
reference, an exceptionally full index has been appended, and a 
large number of cross-references have been introduced intp 
ft — a featujp which will greatly facilitate the labour of tracing 
information on any particular subject dealt with in the volume. 

The tendency lately shown by the public—whose taste is ever 
fickle — to revert to Chinese teas, coupled with the certainty of 
the increasingly severe competition which must inevitably result 
the near future from over-production (due not only to the 
extension of the area under cultivation as tea gardens in India, 
Ceylon, Nat^, and other British possessioi^, but also to the 
developmeirf of the industry in the United States and elsewhere), 
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renders it doubly important for the planter to have the aflvantafje 
of a properly-laid-out factory, thoroughly well equipped with the 
most efficient machinery it is possible to procure, as well as to 
have the best facilities for transport on the plantation. These 
considerations should tend to greatly enhance interest in the 
subject. at the present time. 

It should also be remembered that, whilst the possession of 
a good plant of machinery, and of a well-designed factory, will 
enable good tea to be made from an inferior quality of leaf, on 
the other hand, a good jat, suitability of soil and climate, and 
the most efficient possible cultivation, will all be thrown away 
if such means are not at hand to facilitate the preparation or 
manufacture of the tea from the green leaf. 

In conclusion, the Author begs to express his obligations to the 
various manufacturers and others who have courteously afforded 
him information and assistance in the preparation of the volume, 
as well as the hope that the book will be found to have fairly 
attained the end he has had in view, and may thus prove of 
substantial service to those for whose use it is more particularly 
intended. 


Manchkster 
May , 1900 


ALEX. J. WALLIS-TAYLER. 
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TEA MACHINERY AND 
TEA FACTORIES. 


CHAPTER I. 

MECHAMCAL CCLTIVATIOS, OR TILLAGE OF 
THE SOIL, 

Introductory —('ultivation by Steam Power — The Double Engine System-^Thc 
Double Drum System --The Koundaixmt System - Arrangement of the Double 
Engine System -Implements for Steam Cultivation - Draining and Ditching 
Machines— Propagation of the Tea Plant Pruning -Most Suitable Soil for 
the Growth of the Tea Plant- -Manuring 


Introdcctoky. 

Assuming the be-st jat or type of tea plant, the most suitable 
description of soil, the proper elevation, and the most appropriate 
climate, to be points already satisfactorily settled, there still 
remain two matters of the greatest importance, the neglect of 
which will prevent the best possible results being secured from 
a tea plantation. These arc, the suitable cultivation or tillage of 
the soil, and the provision of a properly-constructed and located 
factory repfete with first-class machinery and appliances for the 
dressing, manufacture, or preparation of the leaf. 

At the present time all these requirements usually receive a 
very considerable amount of attention with the exception of the 
cultivation or tillage of the soil, which latter is evert now, in the 
v^t majority of instances, still carried on by hand in the old and 
tllliicient manner, and ,that although there can be no question 
but that good tillage with suitable manuring would result in an 
increase both in the quantity and quality of t^ product. 
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The tillage of the ground for the preparation of, land for the 
planting out of new gardens, and for the after-cultivation pi 
the tea plants, is, as above mentioned, at the present time 
practically universally carried on by hand labour, and consists 
of hoeing, digging with forks, and weeding by hand. To a very 
limited extent indeed, tillage by means of crude local ploughs, 
and by light Ransome ploughs, has been used, on a certain 
number of plantations, instead of hoeing or digging, but the latter 
methods arc as yet the chief means of cultivation adopted in India 
and Ceylon. « 

The present practice, when laying out new plantations, is, after 
the land has been |)roperly cleared, to have the ground deeply dug 
up with hoes. As soon as the jdanting out of the seedlings has 
been completed, the plantation is divided up into sections of 
varying size, according to the taste or fancy of the planter, or 
to the exigencies of each particular case, but being usually some- 
thing between five and ten acres in extent, by roads or paths, and 
drains (nullahs) are dug between the rows of tea plants at distances 
apart of from eighteen to forty feet : these latter, as well as the 
necessary large or main drains, having naturally to be adapted 
to suit the class of soil, locality, greater or lesser liability to 
floods, &c., any rigid rule upon the subject would be obviously 
impracticable. The branch drains, however, are generally about 
three feet in depth by about nine inches or a foot in width, 
and the main drains about five or six feet in depth, by a 
width at the bottom of from nine inches to a foot, and at the 
top from eighteen inches to two feet. At the present time this 
drainage work is invariably executed by means of hoes, or other 
hand implements, and is, as may be easily imagined, about the 
hardest work connected with the preparatory cultivation of the 
ground for the growth of the tea plant. 

The after-cultivation of the soil consists in frequent hoeings 
to keep down the weeds, this operation being required about once 
every month, or even oftener in some months. When the soil is of 
a light or friable nature, the fork may be with advantage substituted 
for the hoe, and in any case such soils require less hoeing tl^n 
those of a heavier nature, and the addition of organic matter 
in some suitable form, so as to produce the necessary amount 
of nitrogen for thu nutriment of the tea shnibs. The soil is 
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usually doubje-hoed in the cold season, and it is advisable after 
that operation to leave the ground in a rough state. 

The prunings of the tea plants are, as a rule, hoed in ; only light 
prunings, however, should be so dealt with in the case of the 
double hoeing executed in the cold weather. The weeds round the 
stems of the tea shrubs are always pulled up by hand, and hand 
weeding is frequently entirely resorted to on hill plantations, as 
it prevents the large loss of the surface soil which would other- 
wise take place during the heavy rains, where the ground was hoed 
or dug. 

Mr. Christison states that the result of his experiments in 
Darjeeling with rough and thorough cultivation, on equal plots 
alongside, carefully noting the result as to benefit derived from 
dew and retention of moisture, left no doubt as to the immense 
advantage of the latter system oxer the former. 

(cultivation by means of the straight digging fork is found to be 
safer in hilly districts as being less likely to injure the roots of the 
plants, than the native hoe or k(*dalie. 

The same authority recommends for the second and succeeding 
cultivations at the close of the spring and the early part of the tea 
season, hand weeding as being the most suitable and stimulating 
culture of all. By disposing of the weeds or grass in layers or 
bands across the slopes the waste can be checked most effectually, 
even where there are no terraces. 

Experiments as to the practicability of tea growing as an 
industry in the southern districts of the United States have 
been carried on for many years past, but the cost of labour and 
the deficient rainfall have hitherto rendered them more or less 
abortive. Dr. C. U. Shepard has at length, however, succeeded 
in establishing a tea plantation at Pinehurst, Summerville; S. C., 
and in maling a practical commercial success of the undertaking; 
and as this result is said to be due to the method of cultivation 
adopted, a short account of the latter will be of interest. 

About fifty acres are, at present, set in the tea gardens, which 
are in a noticeably high state of cultivation. The hosen site 
for the initial garden was an old piney woods pond, with iU 
olack, rich (in humus) .but sour surface soil overlying quicksand 
and a substratum of clay. This ground was thoroughly suh- 
soiled, drained, and heavily sweetened withsburnt marl. It wes 
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afterwards ploughed deeply, followed by a subsoil plpugh stirring 
up and pulverizing to a depth of eighteen inches or more. In 
preparation for the garden, the seeds, when received from the 
Orient, had been at once sown in beds of light fibrous soil and 
sheltered from the direct sun, the native habitat of tea plants being 
an undergrowth in shady forests. In a few months after the soil 
treatment about one thousand seedlings of the acclimated Assam- 
hybrid tea were set out six feet by six feet qiiincunciall}', and 
shaded on the south-west side by the insertion of a broad shingle. 

Considerable slowness was shown in the earl)' gro^vth of the 
species (which resembles in this respect its relative the Camellia 
japouica), attributable possibly to the necessity for overcoming the 
original acidity of the soil. Delay was also occasioned by the 
erroneous plan of pruning, following the foreign practice and 
adopted at the beginning, whereby clean stems were maintained, 
and the loss of many plants resulted. The production per bush 
has since been almost five ounces of finished ten, which equals the 
best yield per bush of Ceylon and India, and is from two to five 
times the average \ ield of China and Japan. This excellent result 
of an experimental tea garden presages final economic success, 
and attests the wisdom of the methods of cultivation adopted by 
the grower. Two larger gardens, also formerly piney woods ponds, 
are planted with Darjeeling seedlings, and promise successful 
rivalry within a few years; and yet others give token of still 
greater productiveness. 

The experience gained shows that the main points to be observed 
in cultivation inhere in the method of pruning; first directed to 
the gradual extension of the breadth of the plant, thus increasing 
the number of shoots available for picking ; and second, to 
strengthen these shoots, so that their vigour may be maintained 
up to the last flush, and they are able to react quickly in fresh 
delicate foliage. Both scientifically and economically, this has 
been found to be better than the plan pursued in India (of a 
single severe pruning every fourth year and a rest the year 
following), as there is no depreciation in the strength of th*e plant, 
and no loss of crop entailed. 

The success of the experiment has further depended on the 
selection of plants that will produce fine tea and yet withstand 
frost, seeds from theis higher grades of Ceylon and Assam being 
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too tenclpr, whilst the older varieties of the plant produced in 
China will endure a temperature as low as twenty-five degrees, 
'fhe most promising variety, combining hardiness with a good- 
sized delicate leaf, is found to be that brought from Darjeeling, 
grown at an elevation of 3,000 feet. 

By means of draining in connection with deep soil cultivation, 
a more ample and lasting supply of moisture has been secured 
for dry times. This conservation of moisture is also furthered 
by a careful system of surface culture which greatly prevents 
evaporatif^i from the upper stratum of soil. A gain equivalent 
to a fall of ten to fifteen inches of rain has thus been secured, 
and tea growing made pj)ssible in any region where the 3'early 
rainfall equals fifty-six inches. This latter result is of great 
interest when we consider that 'Asiatic authorities assert that from 
eighty to one hundred inches are essential, and that the greater 
precipitation should come in the early part of the year, some of 
the best tea districts having 120 inches of rain per annum. 

Cl’LTlVATlON nv StKAM PoWhK. 

There can be but little doubt that much of the cultivation of 
tea plantations in the plains districts could be performed with 
great advantage by means of agricultural machinery, which need 
not differ to any material extent, if at all, from that used upon 
large farms in this and other countries. 

There is no more excuse for the continuation to employ the 
old .system of culti\ ation by hand labour, which is only rendered 
possible, indeed, by the low wages paid in tea-growing countries, 
than there would be for persisting in the use of the old primitive 
hand methods of dressing or manufacturing the leaf. 

An additional incentive to the employment of machinery is that 
whilst some crops oppose considerable difficulties to mechanical 
cultivation, the tea plant, on the contrary, seems to lend itself in 
every way to that method. 

Steam cultivation, which of course would be the form most 
advantageous for employment on tea plantations, has now been 
%o much simplified and perfected that its successful application 
in the major number of instances would offer no difficulties. 

Three systems of cultivation have withsto^ the test of practical 
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work extending over many years, and are at present in jcommon 
use, viz., the double engine system, the double drum system, and 
the roundabout system ; but of these the first only has proved 
itself capable of being successfully worked under practically every 
condition of country, climate, and soil, and consequently is the 
one, in the author’s opinion, which would be most suitable as a 
general rule for use on tea plantations. 

As each of these systems, however, has determined peculiar 
advantages which render it more desirable for special application 
under certain specific conditions, a short description (^f all these 
will be given, but before doing so it will be well to mention the 
most essential principles to be sought for in any system which 
it is proposed to adopt, if the utmost economy and efficiency 
of working is to be obtained. These principles are : — 

First, a direct pull upon the implement without the inter- 
position of pulle)' or snatch-blocks. 

Second, the use of the shortest amount of wire-rope possible. 

Third, the utmost facility of moving the machinery to and 
from its work practicable. 

And fourth and lastly, the necessity for the employment of 
only a minimum amount of auxiliary manual and animal labour. 

The Double Enoine System. 

The double engine s}’Stem is worked by means of two traction 
engines fitted with horizontal winding drums and automatic 
coiling gear moving along opposite headlands, each engine 
alternately hauling the plough, or other implement for cultivation, 
towards itself, whilst the engine not in work pays out the rope, 
and, at the same time, moves forward to take up the proper 
position for effecting the return journey of the Cultivating 
implement. 

It will be seen by the above short description that in this 
arrangement no fixtures on the land are required, and that the 
tackle can be set to work with the greatest facility. As 'the 
engines, moreover, are ready to travel the moment that they 
Stop hauling the cultivating implement, they can move themselvel 
and the implements, together with a supply of fuel and water, 
without the assistan(^ of manual or animal labour. 
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The Double Drum System. 



•The double drum system is undoubtedly the next most successful 
to that first-mentioned ; it is worked by meansof one traction engine, 
in combination with two horizontal winding drums travelling on 
one headland, and with an automatic self-moving anchor travelling 
on the opposite headland. The engine works along the side of the 
land, directly opposite to the self-moving anchor, and is so con- 
structed as to effect a pull directly upon tlie implement as in the 
first or double engine system. The entire apparatus required for 
this arrangt^ment consists of a double drum engine, an efficient auto- 
matic self-moving anchor, corner anchors, and snatch-blocks, and 
rope porters, and, of course, the necessary amount of wire-rope. 


The RouNDAnouT System. 

The roundabout, or last of the three systems mentioned, is that 
which has met with the least measure of success, and it is, indeed, 
only applicable with comparative advantage on estates of restricted 
area, and which, moreover, have been especially laid out to suit it. 

The work is effected by one traction engine and a windlass, and 
two automatic self-moving anchors travelliijg on the two opposite 
headlands of the field. The entire tackle comprises either a portable 
engine or a traction engine, a detached windlass with two horizontal 
drums fitted with automatic coiling gear, two automatic self-moving 
anchors, four claw anchors, the necessary amount of wire-rope, 
two large rope bearers or porters, and an universal driving joint, 
'or a belt to transmit power from the engine to the windhuss. 

This last system was at one period considered to be the most 
successful wa}' in which the cultivation of land could be effected 
by steam yower, but it has now, for some time past, been almost 
completely superseded by the first two methods. The system has, 
however, the merit of being cheap. 


Arrangement of the Double Engine System. 

In Fig. I is illustrated a view of an arrangement ui Fowler's^ 
^tent double engine system of steam cultivation, which has been 
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reproduced from ii photoj^raph of the apparatus when actually 
at work in the tropics, and this system bein" as ha^ been already 
mentioned, in the writers opinion, the one best adapted Ibr 
use on tea plantations, will be described in detail. 

The traction en^(ines shown in the illustration are of the 
type drawn to a larger scale in ^if,^ 2, and especially constructed 
for use in tropical or other warm climates, and are in this 
instance each htted with a fuel-feedin/( apparatus, grate-bar 
arrangement, and baffle-plates, suitable for burning straw, 
cotton, maize stalks, reeds, sugar-cane, megass, and other 
vegetable refuse as fuel where coal or wood is i^ot readily 
procurable. I* or localities, however, in which there are plentiful 
supplies of the latter fuels, the above apparatus can be removed, 
and an ordinary set of fire-bars substituted for the special 
ones. 

1 he chimiu'}' is of the American spark-arresting type, and a 
light roof is erected over the footplate to protect the driver from 
the sun. 

hig. 2 shows one of the.se engines in side elevation, from which 
view it will be seen to be a combination of a traction and of a 
winding engine. The construction of the engine is remarkable for 
its simplicity, and the ease of access of all working parts, which, it is 
hardly re(|uisitc to remark, are most important features in an 
engine intended for use on a plantation necessarily at a long 
distance from engineering establishments. The link motion and 
reversing gear is of the ordinary locomotive type, all the joints and 
wearing surfaces being made e.xtra large, and the levers, clutch 
gear, brake, and steerage gear being all arranged so as to be 
within easy access of the driver. The engine is of the compound 
type, and the starting of it is greatly facilitated by the provision 
of a valve which admits of live steam from the bdiler being 
supplied to the low pressure steam chest, so that the normal 
power of the engine can be considerably increased for a short time 
whenever required. This valve is so arranged as to be worked 
quite independently of the regulator lever, and to close auto- 
matically the instant the operating handle is released, and thus to 
prevent any unnecessary waste of steam taking place. 

The proportion of the cylinders is such that the work performed 
will be divided between them, and the power is taken off by 
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double web-balanced cranks set at right angles to each other, 
thereby insuring great steadiness in running, obviatitig jerks and 



shocks, and rendering the strains upon the shafts and gearinf 
more equable. 

As there are no dejd centres, the engine can be reversed at any 
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moment \yithout pulling over the flywheel or suddenly reversing 
as is necessary in the case of single-crank engines. 

Yhe boiler is entirely constructed of the best Siemens-Martin’s 
steel plates, carefully annealed and planed on the edges. The 
flanging of the plates is done by hydraulic pressure, and the rivet 
holes are drilled in position after the boiler is plated together, the 
double riveting being effected by hydraulic pressure. The usual 
manhole is provided for inspection and cleaning, and mud-holes 
are arranged at the bottom corners of the fire-box shell, thus 
giving direc.t access to the water space on all four sides; it is also 
suitably lagged with asbestos packing. The boiler is tested with 
cold water up to 260 lbs. per square inch, and is adapted for a 
working pressure of 180 lbs. per square inch, being thus equal in 
strength and workmanship to one of the best locomotive boilers. 

The travelling or road wheels are constructed of steel and 
wrought iron, and have a width of tread of from sixteen to 
thirty-six inches in accordance with the nature of the ground 
they are required to work on. The road gear is entirely made of 
the best crucible cast steel. The road motion is provided with 
two speeds, the faster one for use on hard land, and the slower one 
for travelling over soft and uneven surfaces, and in like manner 
the ploughing gear can when required be fitted with two speeds, 
viz., a slow speed for heavy and a fast speed for light work. 

The necessary power is transmitted from the crank shaft to the 
winding drum by means of a vertical shaft and bevel, or mitre, and 
other toothed-gearing. 

The winding apparatus comprises a horizontal drum, capable of 
carrying 450 yards of steel wire-rope, and it is fitted with a 
patented arrangement for coiling, which autfimatically winds, 
unwinds, and coils the wire-rope uniformly. This gear has a self- 
acting coiling arm which carries two adjustable guide pulleys, 
and has a vertical movement, being thus free to swing or move 
round the winding-drum into any position at which the rope has 
to pay off, thereby avoiding to a great extent the undue strains or 
jerki on* the rope and on the apparatus, which are otherwise 
unavoidably experienced. 

^It is obvious, of couyse, that one of these engines when not 
employed as a self-moving cultivating engine can be used as a 
traction engine for hauling purposes on or^inar>’ roads, or for 
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pumping, grinding, sawing, or any other duty in which Jhe power 
can be transmitted by belt gearing. This system allows of a 
Tar larger day’s work being effected than can be done by means 
of either of the two others, and it is peculiarly suitable for the 
cultivation of light land. From thirty to fifty acres can be dealt 
with daily, according to the nature of the soil, &c. 

A further advantage of the double engine system is that it can 
be advantageously employed for tht; clearing and reclamation of 
land, the hauling ropes being available for removing roots, rocks, 
trees, &c., thus rendering the tackle very useful for preparing the 
land for the laying out of new tea plantations, as well as for their 
future cultivation. 

hirKKMKNTS FOR StHAM (A’I TIVATION. 


With respect to iinplenKuits for the clearing and reclamation of 
the land, I'ig. ] illustrates a patent reclamation plough made by 



Fii.. j •'-Reclamation Plough or Implement. 


John Fowler & Co. Ld., which is known as the Sutherland, 
and big. 4 shows a patent balance grubber and knifer constructed 
by the same firm, which is of an extra strong pattern, and suitable 
for reclamation work up to thirty inches in depth, being especially 
suitable for remo\ ing stones or tree roots. 

As regards the after-cultivation of the tea plantations there can 
be no doubt that the experience which would be gained after a 
few years’ practical work would result in the design of special 
forms of implements peculiarly suited for the work.* At” the 
present time, however, dealing with such implements only as are 
now in use, in the author’s opinion, founded upon experience fli 
land cultivation on an extensive scale in tropical and other 
countries, a paten^ turning cultivator such as that shown in 
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Fig. 5, ajid ^ patent medium cultivator such as that shown 
in^Fig. 6, would be found to be the most suitable for the purpose. 

The pow^erful cultivator shown in Fig. 5 consists of a strong' 
iron frame which can be arranged to work with any suitable 
number of tynes up to the maximum number which it is adapted 
to carry, for instance, from five to thirteen tynes. It is supported 
on three road wheels, the single front wheel of the set being 
flanged and used for steering purposes. The medium cultivator 
shown in Fig. 6 is constructed in three pieces, so as to admit 
of its accoijmodating itself to uneven surfaces, and it is adapted 
for light cultivating work. 



Fig. 4 — Extra strong pattern of Balance Gruhl)er and Knlfer, 


Where ploughing might be found to be the most suitable form 
of cultivation, the four-furrow Fowler patent Cuban balance 
plough, shown in Fig. 7, or the five-furrow Fowler patent Cuban 
anti-balance plough, fitted with skimmers, shown in Fig. 8, would 
in all probability be found to be the most desirable types, in the 
absence of a pattern especially designed to meet the exigencies of 
the particular locality, such as the general formation of the country, 
its condition, and special requirements, the nature of the soil, and 
o^er items which might demand modifications of more or less 
importance. 

The patent anti-balance gear fitted to the latter plough would 
form a very advantageous addition to all plinighs intended for 
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Jight ploughing, as its action overcomes the tendency .which the 
plough otherwise has when ploughing shallow to jump out of jts 
work, and it produces a level sole. 



This arrangement, which is illustrated in Figs. 9 and 10, is as 
follows: When the plough is on the balance the axle with tne 
travelling wheels is on the centre line of the plough, as shown 
in Fig. 10. Instead, however, of the axle being fixed in this 
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position, -and the plough balancing upon it, the axle is fitted with 
Uvo pinions, which travel in a rack path extending some distance 
to either side of the 


centre line of the 
plough, the path in- 
clining from the centre 
line at the same angle 
as the opposite por- 
tion of the plough. 

On the centre of the 
axle is a lever to which 
the hauling ropes are 
attached, and the pull- 
ing strain causes the 
axle to revolve, and 
thus travel in the one 
or in the other direc- 
tion along the rack. 
Thus, if we assume 
the plough to be on 
the balance, in which 
position the axle will 
correspond to the 
centre line of the 
plough, any strain put 
upon the hauling rope 
will make the pinions 
of the axle travel to- 
wards the forward end 
of the plough, and the 
front portion of the 
latter will be raised 
and the balance over- 
cogie. pull on the 
hauling rope in an 
l^pposite direction, on 



the other hand, will exactly reverse this operation. For example, 
upon the plough reaching the pulling or winding engine the axle will 


be in the position shown in the illustration I’ ig^ 9, wherein the plough 
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is depicted as ready to start workinj;. U pon the othor engine then' 
beginning to pull, however, the axle will travel to the centre of 



the plough, where it 
lodges in a recess, 
and the plough will 
be balanced, and can 
be swung into new 
land* in the usual 
manner. The pull of 
the ropewhtn starting 
the plough into work 
wjll then cause the 
axle to leave its recess 
and to travel forward 
to the end of the rack, 
tluTeby again throw- 
ing the plough out. of 
balance, in which con- 
dition it will remain 
until it reaches the 
pulling or winding 
engine on that side, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

Draining and 
Ditching Machines. 

As has been already 
observed, one of the, 
or rather the, severest 
of the task# that have 
to be performed on 
tea plantations is that 
of draining, carried 
out as the operation 
so universally is, by 
means of hoes. It i* 


likewise a work of great impcrtance, as without a proper system 
of drainage failure i^a foregone conclusion, the presence of any 
stagnant water in the soil being absolutely fatal to the successful 
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growth of^the tea plant. 0.f course, the drainage will*have to be 
suited to the class of soil, but little, or comparatively little, being 
required where this is of an open friable nature, with a free porous 
subsoil, and situated at a pretty high elevation. 

When chousing the site for a new plantation it is always 
necessary to see tliat there is a possibility of obtaining a proper 
fall for the drainage-water. 

As has been already observed, the distance apart at which the 
branch drains in the plantations should be located, will vary from 
eighteen to f(jrt\’ feet, in accordance with the nature of the soil, 
and the most usual depth is one' of three feet, this latter being 
found to be that which is about the most convenient in practice ; 



it is, of course, obvious, however, that the deeper they can be made 
in reason the better. 

It is advisable, or, rather, absolutely necessary that the branch 
drains should be arranged to open into the main drain at an 
angle — thaf is to say, that they should be taken into them as much 
as possible in a direction corresponding to that of the flow of the 
main drain ; and, of course, care should be taken that the opening 
of the branch drains on contrary sides of the main drain be not 
located op'positc to each other. At least every year th^'- drains 
should be freed from weeds and deposits. 

^^ot the least advant^igeous application of steam cultivating 
machinery to tea plantations would be the formation of the drains, 
and the periodical clearing out of them afterw'^rds by means of a 
T.M.' C 
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suitable ditchinf( and draininfj machine. In the case of drains 
required to be of a depth which could not be excav*ated by one of 
these implements, the additional depth required could be executed 
by hand in the usual manner. 

l'i^(. II illustrates a special ditchiufj and draining machine 
designed and constructed by John Fowler & Co., Ld. This 
implement is fitted with a centrally-arranged coulter, by which 
the mass of earth to be removed will be split or divided into two 
halves or parts, being then conducted upwards and deposited 
on both sides of the finished ditch by two long suitably-shaped 
mould boards. 

The implement can be let in and lifted out of the ground in the 
following manner, that is to say, the axle of the rear wheels is 


I 



Fig 10 -Anti-Balance Gear. I’lough Balanced in Central Position. 

cranked, as shown in the illustration (Fig. ii),the result of this 
arrangement being that in rotating this axle the wheels will be 
pressed down or lifted up, and consequently the frame of the 
machine will be also either raised or lowered. 

Near the front end of the frame and just behind the fore 
or steering wheels is mounted a rope sheave, around which the 
wire hauling rope from one of the ploughing engines is passed or 
reeved, the other extremity being firmly secured to one of the rear 
wheels of the same engine. By this means it will be seen that the 
strain exerted by the pulling or winding engine will be' doubled. 

A ditching and draining machine of the type which has been 
just described, but of extra strong build, is shown in Fig. li! as 
it appeared when in the act of excavating a drain, and as the 
illustration is a direct reproduction of a photograph taken of 
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the implement^ when actually in operation, it necessarily shows 
in^a remarkably clear 

sugport the rope 

wherever this is likely to* occur. They consist, as will be seen 
from the illustrations, of suitable sheaves mounted at riffht an^jles 
to the frames carryin^j the wheels, three of these latter being 


C 2 
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provided to each frame so as to admit of their being moved 
sideways by the rope. 

Propagation of thf Tea Plant. 

Although the machinery and apparatus used in the cultivation 
and manuhicture of tea forms the main subject of this present 
work, this chapter could hardly be intelligibly concluded without 
a few remarks upon the propagation and planting out of the tea * 
plant, and upon the most suitable soils and manures, or fertilisers, 
for its growth ; consequently no apology is needed fo;- this slight 
digression. 

The tea plant is propagated by seed, which method results in 
there being numerous slight varieties found amongst the seed- 
lings, and causes a plant of a superior quality to be obtained 
from the same kind of seed when grown in a district where the 
climate and soil are both specially favourable, and which seed, in 
other localities, would only have produced plants of an ordinarj- 
description. 

The obvious lesson to be acquired from this is, that only such 
seeds and young plants as have been obtained from the best and 
most favourably situated districts should be used for new planta- 
tions ; indeed, most tea planters of experience always prefer, 
when laying out additions to their plantations, to procure the 
seed from a distance rather than in the direct vicinity. 

In India the most superior quality of seeds are said by 
Mr. David Crole to be procurable in Upper Assam and Manipur^ 
from such plantations as Singlo, Taukok, Bazalona, Jaipore, and 
Tingri, &c. ; the best description of seed being that procured from 
trees denominated indigenous once removed, that is to say, the 
product of seed-garden which had been planted with seeds 
produced in a pure indigenous seed-garden ; and considerable 
profits are made from the sale of seeds b)- such gardens as have 
acquired a name for the production of qualities which are charac- 
terized by both purity and hardiness. Mr. Geo. W. Christison 
is of opinion that a blend from China and hybrid plants, or the 
best varieties of the China plant, arc to be preferred, especially on 
high elevations, and will yield tea of the choicest quality. 

Seed-gardens are, as a rule, situated in portions of the estate 
remote from the fcther tea, and they are not unlike orchards in 
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appearance. The soil of a seed-garden is not req^uired to be so 
rich in organic matter of a nitrogenous nature as is desirable for 
other crop growing ; the cultivation, however, should be deep, and 
the ground he thoroughly freed from stones and well-manured, 
common salt and magnesia being recommended for the latter 
purpose. The plants should not be crowded, and only the surplus 
wood and rotten parts should be removed by pruning. Root 
pruning is also said to be beneficial when judiciously carried out. 

The seed commences to ripen in September, and should be 
harvested as soon as it is fit for picking, and the ^ood seed i^ 
usually separated from the bad by throwing the lot into water, 



Figs. 13 and i.} —Rope Porters or Supporting Devices 

when the heavier portion, which sinks to the bottom and consists 
principally of good seed, is taken out and dried, whilst that which 
floats on the top of the water is discarded as being worthless. 

This water test is, however, far from being a complete one, as 
the floatage sometimes germinates well, and sunk seed may not — 
perfectly rotten seed sinking to the bottom of the wj^ter. 

In the case of imported seed, some hundreds of them should 
be broken, and the germ examined under the ' microscope with 
great care, for although the kernel may look sufficiently sound, a 
sloughy appearance of the germ means that it has perished, and 
will not germinate. 

The seeds must be germinated before sowing in the nursery 
beds. This germination is best effected between layers of )Set 
river sand, in a place protected from light, the seeds being turned 
over and watered, end examined periodically, and when found to 
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be sprouted, taken to the nurserj' beds and planted out. The 
lop by failure, in the case of seed of good quality, is generally 
guaranteed not to exceed 10 per cent., but with the best kind 
of seeds the failures are frequently found to be as low as 2 per 
cent. The greater the doubt about the seed the thinner and fewer 
should be the layers, because deep pits and heavy layers cause 
fermentation, and hence rotting. 

The nursery beds should be about six feet in width, and 
separated by shallow trenches, and the soil should be well dug 
or hoed up, broken up fine, and all roots, iS:c., removed. 

A convenient method of planting out the germinated seeds 
sometimes adopted, is by means of a board of considerable length, 
having holes at a suitable distance apart. This board is used as 
a sort of template, by placing it on one of the beds and alternately 
forming a hole in the ground by means of a dibble stick, and 
planting one of the germinated seeds in each of them. When a 
germinated or sprouted seed has been dibbled into the bed 
through all the holes in the board, this latter can be moved 
further on, and so on until the whole of the bed has been planted, 
when the bed should be well watered, and so covered as to protect 
it from the sun, the protective material, however, being removed 
directly the young plants begin to sprout above the ground. The 
best distance apart, according to Mr. Christison, referring to 
Darjeeling practice, is four inches by four inches, which, after 
the early and first season’s operations thinning out, will afford 
sufficient space for the remaining seedlings. 

The nursery beds should not be located at any great distance 
from the new ground to be planted out, and should be well 
protected from both sun and winds, and a low position in the 
vicinity of water is considered the best. 

As regards soil, a loam sufficiently stiff to adhere to the roots 
of the plantlets, and with an open subsoil, is preferred, good 
drainage and cultivation being, of course, a me qua non if healthy 
seedlings are to be obtained. 

It will be understood that the nursery beds must be always 
thoroughly well fenced in, so as to render the trampling of them 
by cattle and other animals impossible, or very difficult, a pre- 
caution which, it may be mentioned, is likewise necessary with 
respect to newly laid-out plots. 
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This fencin^^ is usually effected with barbed wire, apd rows or 
lines of stron^^^ posts firmly set in the fjround. 

The land intended to be laid or planted out with tea must 
he first of all staked out (haviiif^ been, of course, already properly 
cleared and du{^ or hoed up, or prepared for their reception, 
either by hand labour or by steam power), to indicate where the 
younfij tea ])lants or secdlinj^^s are to be set. This operation is 
usually performed in I^ritish j^ardens by means of a chain marked, 
off at r(‘<,ndar intervals, by which marks the stakes are set, the 
usual distance apart of these marks beinj( about fgur feet. As 
rep^ards the most adxantaj^^eous distance to leave between the 
plants, however, a considcTable amount of difference of opinion 
exists arnonf^'st various authorities, l^r the hills Mr. ('hristison 
recommends five feet by four feet; four and a half feet by four 
and a half feet ; or four and a half feet by four feet. 

When the cultivation betwirn the rows is effected by ploughing 
or grubbing the distance should be somewhat greater, in order to 
prevent the lateral roots of the tea jdants from getting damaged, 
and the cleaning close to the stems should he performed by hand. 

Two methods of jilanting the bushes are now principally in 
vogue on Indian plantations, vi;^., the rectangular and the 
triangular: in the first the plants are so placed as to form the 
four sides of a seiies of scpiares, being thus in line in a direction 
perpendicular and parallel to the base; whilst in the triangular 
system they are so planted as to form the extremities of the base 
and the apex of a series of triangles, and are consequently only 
in line in directions diagonal to the base. 

In formi’r times the plants were universally set out without 
any attempt at regularity. Sowang together in rows, scattering 
broadcast, and the like, are now tilings of the past^ but even at 
the present day the tea seed is sometimes sown directly in the 
ground to be laid out as a tea garden, instead of being first sown 
in nursery beds and afterwards transplanted to the garden. This 
method, which consists in sowing three seeds round each stake, 
is not, how ever, found to give as good results as wdien'the plants 
are transplanted from a seed or nursery bed, inasmuch as the 
plants do not, as a rule, thrive so well, qr grow' into such strong 
bushes subsequently. 

With respect t* the relative advantages of the square and 
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triangular ^ methods of planting out, opinions of experts seem 
to differ somewhat as to which is the most desirable one 
to adopt. 

The square seems, undoubtedly, to be the cheapest in first cost, 
but the triangular admits of a larger number of plants being got 
into a given area. This latter point, however, is not one of any 
great importance so far as the saving of the value of the land is 
^concerned, inasmuch as tea plantations are, as a rule, located in 
countries where the price of land is almost nominal, but it also 
effects a considerable reduction in the constantly recurring expenses 
of cultivating a given number of plants ; the last, or triangular plan, 
enabling about 15 per cent, more plants to be set in any particular 
area, thus, of course, considerably increasing the crop obtained 
from it. Some authorities, with every appearance of reason, give 
decided preference to the triangular system of planting, con- 
tending that the plants obtain all the nourishment necessary, and 
that the surplus space in the scpiare method is practically wasted, 
and contributes but little, if at all, to the nourishment of the 
plant ; whilst the small extra cost of setting would be repaid many 
times over by the subsequent saving effected in the expense of 
cultivation, which latter is, of course, the main item on a tea 
plantation. 

Whatever the system of planting out that may be adopted, 
however, the strictest care must be taken to properly set the 
young plants, in order to avoid the loss arising from the large 
percentage of them which w'ould otherwise ])erish, and the con- 
sequent trouble and expense of planting in fresh ones to replace 
the latter. 

The seedlings are usually dug from the seed or nursery beds 
by means of a species of iron-shod stake, known as a “ koorpie,” 
when they are from six to eight months’ old, and have attained 
a height of at least twelve inches from the ground, and care 
should be taken not to allow them to remain too long before 
replanting, and to preserve as much of the soil of the nursery bed 
adhef’ing to the roots as possible, and also, as a matter of course, 
not to injure the latter. An excellent little tool for transplanting 
tlfe seedlings, and one which enables balls of their own earth to 
be kept attached to their roots without any difficulty, is Jaben’s 
patent transplanter, an ingenious device of g^eat simplicity and 
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handiness, and very inexpensive. If possible, cloudy weather 
should be chosen for the transplanting operation.* 

The holes at the stakes for the reception of the seedlings are, 
as a rule, first roughly made by the coolies by means of hoes, then 
deepened if necessary by the women transplanting the seedlings, 
by means of the before-mentioned iron-shod stakes, the plants 
being then so placed in these holes that the tap roots are in their 
natural positions, and not doubled back, and the holes afterwards ^ 
filled with earth and well rammed in and trodden down. 

A point to be carefully attended to is not to transplant any 
of the weakly seedlings. No seedling should be pruned at all 
near the time of transplanting, or after it has produced lateral 
branches. 

Before filling in a space due to the death of any of the seed- 
lings, the spot should be well dug out, and the ground exposed to 
the air and mixed with quicklime, the hole being well manured 
and covered with some of the earth. 

Pruning. 

As soon as the young tea plants begin to run up too much, and 
to assume the form of trees rather than of bushes or shrubs, which 
will be in about two years on an average, although certain indi- 
vidual bushes will do so at an earlier date, pruning will have to be 
resorted to. Much diversity of opinion exists, however, as to the 
proper time to commence this operation. Mr. Christison advocates 
the training of the bushes when young. From the third year the 
plants are all pruned in accordance with their form and condition, 
every year regularly. Pruning has for its objects the getting rid 
of the knotted and unproductive wood, the thinning out of the 
shrubs so as to admit light and air, whilst leaving the young and 
vigorous leaf-producing branches and shoots ; the training of the 
shrubs to the proper width ; to form suitable flushing surfaces ; 
and, finally, to prevent them from attaining such a height as to 
render it difficult or impossible for the coolies to plucic the* leaf, 
it being noted that most of the leaf is gathered from the 
tops of the bushes. The work of pruning is one which bdlh 
consumes a great deal of labour and also requires very careful 
supervision. 
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Most SuitABM: Soil tor the Growth of the Tea Plant. 

As regards the nature of the soil requisite for the successful 
growth of the tea shrub, although the opinions of experts vary to 
a great extent as to the exact constituents best for the purpose, 
one thing, at any rate, ought apparently to be certain, and that 
is, that the soil should be a rich one, in order to enable the plants 
•to withstand the severe trials to which they are subjected by the 
repeated stripping of their leaves, which, in poor soils, would, it 
is only natujal to suppose, cause them to quickly pine away and 
die. This deduction is not, however, entirely borne out in practice, 
the soils of China and Assam found suitable for the growth of tea 
being only classes of poor yellow loams, as will be seen from the 
following analysis of the tea-growing soils of these countries : — 


Analysis of Soils of China and Assam Tea. {IHddingion.) 


Soil 

of China. 

Soil 

of Assam. 



Surface. 

z\ ft. down. 

Water .... 

3*00 

2*45 

2 '00 

Vegetable matter . 

I '00 

1*00 

•80 

Carbonate of iron . 

9*90 

7*40 

6'7o 

Alumina .... 

9*10 

3‘50 

5'45 

Silex .... 

yb’oo 

85-40 

Sq'io 

Traces of phosphate and | 




sulphate of calcium, i- 

I *00 

•25 

'95 

and loss . . ) 





It will be seen that the above soils contain no chalk, and the 
tea shrub likewise seems to be able to exist with the merest trace 
of lime^ in the soil, salts of magnesium apparently taking their 
place. Sulphates also are only present in very small quantities. 
Phosphoric acid and salts are only present in a state of great 
insolubility. Suitable soils for tea growing are, however, invari- 
ably rich in nitrogen. Mr. Crole,' an authority upon these matters, 
remarks, in his interesting and instructive work, upon the great 
diversity of opinion that seemingly exists with reference to the 

* See table, page 410, for amount of lime found to be contained in various tea soils 
by Kelway Bainber. 

* Tea,” by David Crole (London, Crosby Lockwood anctoSon), 
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most suitable soil for the growth of the tea plant, amongst those 
whose experience should qualify them to rank as judges in the 
matter. In selecting a soil, says Mr. Crole, the following con- 
ditions should be borne in mind : — Climate, as regards rainfall 
and temperature, and also the drainage; the chemical nature of 
the soil ; the pliysical nature of the soil, that is, its state of 
division. I'he same authority further states that bamboo land 
is peculiarly suitable for tea, but that it is expensive to clear. 
Hheel soils, when j)roperly drained and opened, he considers to 
be admirably suited for the crop, and teela soils, on the contrary, 
to be most undesirable, whilst peaty soils are highly forcing. 
When freshly cleared the bush or jungle should be burned, the 
ashes hoed in to correct the sourness, and the land well drained to 
oxidize and remove the poisonous constituents. The best results, 
moreover, are, according to the same gentleman, obtained by 
cultivating this class of soil as little as possible, so as to prevent 
the loss of nitrogen and organic matter, which it is very rich in, 
but with which it is apt to part with great case and rapidity. 

As regards the views of other experts upon this point, it 
seems that Wallich and McClelland both hold the opinion that 
the tea plant has a decided disposition to adapt itself to any 
soil, as least so far as regards its powers of vegetation. Wild 
indigciK)us tea, they state, is generally found growing on a loose, 
dry, and dusty soil, sinking under the feet with a certain amount 
of elasticity owing to a dense ramification of fibres, both the soil 
and the subsoil being highly porous. A light, red, dry, dusty soil, 
at a level of a few feet above the surrounding land, and of a dark 
yellowish brown colour at the surface, getting brighter away 
from the latter till a deep pure orange-coloured sand is reached a 
few feet down, they likewise deem very favourable to the growth 
of the tea plant ; the special feature in this, as also in the former 
soil, being a remarkable degree of porosity. 

Fortune* says that, in order to be profitable, tea should have 
a good sound soil, such as a light loam well mixed with sand 
and vegetable matter, moderately moist, and yet neft stagnant 
or sour. 


‘ Robert Fortune, Bot Col Hort Soc Lon . autHor of " Three years’ Wanderings 
in the Northern I'rovinces of China,” "Two Visits to the Tea Countries of China, 
and the British Tea riJiitations in the Himalaya," &c. 
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Referring tojthe China tea plant, Ball avers that it delights in 
vefy high situations, a compact and rich soil, a cold and humid 
temperature, and an eastern^ aspect, the soil being of such a 
texture as to receive and part with its water freely, and it being 
on the just balance between these extremes that its suitableness 
depends, which latter must be regulated by its locality. 

Gordon prefers a free soil, which is neither wet nor dry, but of 
•such a nature as to retain moisture. Contrary to the opinion of 
the preceding authority, he holds that an easterly exposure is fatal 
to success. 

Christison, referring to experience in Darjeeling, says that all 
aspects grow tea almost equally well, but though the southern 
and south-eastern are drier and more difficult to plant successfully, 
he considers that, on the whole, they are preferable when opened 
out. The northern aspects require less care and less skill, and 
are not so risky for vacancies, but have comjiaratively more in 
their favour at low, dry altitudes than high. Gentle slopes are 
undoubtedly preferable. Great difficulty is experienced in getting 
tea to thrive on the site of native homesteads. 

Guillemin asserts that the plants seen by him on a plantation 
which he visited showed a rcmark.'ible luxuriance of growth, 
which he ascribed to the richness of the soil and the quantity of 
decomposed vegetable matter contained in it. 

Von Siebold states that in Japan the most congenial soil to the 
growth of the tea plant is found to be one of a clayey, heavy 
nature, rich in iron, and containing fragments of wacke, basalt, 
basaltic hornblende, and fossils peculiar to the trap formation, 
which soil is sandy and chalky, and which on being washed exhibits 
but very little vegetable mould. 

Bamber |ffirms that pale reddish-coloured rather sandy loams, 
containing a good proportion of organic matter, and with an 
open and free subsoil, are the best suited for the growth of the 
tea plant. 

Whatever may be the dilference of opinions amongst experts as 
to the exact constituents most desirable in the soil, it is clear that 
in the case of such a deep-rooted plant as the tea shrub the 

’ The most fertile tea gardens or plantations in China are along the slopes of 
the Bohea mountains, to which the requisite moisture is brought in summer by 
the south-east monsoons. 
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nature of the subsoil to a very considerable deptl\ is of the 
utmost importance. 

Manuring. 

Crole declares that the manurinj^ of the tea plant is a subject 
which has received but very little attention in India, it being the 
general opinion in Assam, indeed, that the soil, more particularly 
that of the upper districts, does not stand in any need of manure. 
Liquid manure is frequently placed round sickly or weakly seed- 
lings after transplanting ; and severely pruned and sickly plants 
are, in a number of gardens, manured with cow-diihg either by 
itself or mixed with the ashes of sawdust. According to the above 
mentioned gentleman, however, this treatment, which would be 
very g()od in its way were it rationally made and applied, is 
rendered more or less abortive by re.'ison of the manure having as 
a rule, before use, parted with the major portion of its valuable 
properties, especially its nitrogen, owing to a want of knowledge 
of the subject on the part of the planter, and to the operation 
being carried out in an irrational and half-hearted manner not 
calculated to produce the best results. He furthermore opines 
that should any steady diminution of turn-out set in, planters 
would then take up the subject of manure fast enough. 

Other manures mentioned by the same gentleman as being 
obtainable in India are the following: — Margossa cake; fish 
manures ; bats’ guano ; rape, mustard, poppy, niger, sesamum, 
linseed, and cotton seed cakes ; bheel soil ; bone manures ; guanos ; 
wood ashes ; sulphate of potash ; bone-black ; saltpetre ; sulphates 
of iron, calcium, and ammonium ; and basic slag. 

Lime is not required as a food for the tea plant, but may be 
employed to neutralize sourness in the soil in the form of gypsum ; 
or to break up and render more open or porous soils of a heavy 
clayey nature in the form of quicklime.^ 

Christison is of the opinion that the manuring of the tea plant 
is for many reasons a difficult matter, and not one of any pressing 
necessity owing to the crop being neither heavy nor fexhailstive, 
and to more nitrogen being returned in the rain in warm than in 
more temperate climates. The average crop of green leaves taken 

* See table compiled by Kelway Uamber givini; the value of various manures for 
the growth of the tea pltnt, page 411 
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from the soil does not exceed 12 cwts. per acre annually, or about 
J lb. per bush. * Mr. Christison attaches most importance to green 
manuring by means of turning into and burying in the soil in 
autumn the greatest possible amount of fresh and decaying growth. 
He also strongly recommends top-dressing with leaf mould, or 
other rich mould, or even a thick dressing of poor soil on thin 
dry parts. Manuring, and especially top-dressing, he considers 
,to be useless unless very liberally applied in layers of from three 
to five inches in depth. 



CHAPTER 11. 


PLUCKING OR GATHERING THE LEAF. 

Various Systems of Plucking or tiathering — Hand Plucking or Gathering — 
Mechanical Plucking or Gathering 

Thk primary operation in the process of manufacture is the 
pluckinj? or picking:; of the leaf, the first of which takes place as 
soon as the first flush bcf^ins, that is to say, when the plants have 
sprouted to a sufficient extent to admit of the plucking being per- 
formed, which in India is in the latter half of the month of March. 

Naturally tea is not made from the old hard leaves, but 
from the undeveloped bud and the youngest and most succulent 
leaves at the points of the growing shoots, the former yielding the 
finest tea. 

Vakioi s Systkms op Plucking or Gathering. 

When about five leaves have become developed on each shoot 
the season has commenced and they are fit to pluck, and the 
manner in which this first plucking is performed will have a very 
important afterbearing upon the yield of the bushes during the 
rest of the season. If, for example, the new shoots^be picked off 
too close to the old wood of the year before, the bearing surfaces 
of the plants will be obviously greatly reduced, whilst, on the other 
hand, if not plucked at the proper time and distance, they will 
become too long and wild to produce the succeeding flushes with 
the proper rapidity. 

The extremity of the shoot with the bud and either one, two, or 
three leaves, are nipped off in accordance with the quality of the 
tea desired, viz., fine, medium, or coarse. The most general 
system of plucking adopted in Indian and Ceylon plantations is 
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.;two and a bud, and what is known as the single banji or barren 
leaf is also plucked, the double banji is not touched, except it be 
by 'accident or by carelessness, which is frequently the case, as it 
greatly resembles one and a bud. 

With respect to this, Crole is of opinion that both the single and 
double banji leaf should be severely eliminated from the bushes, 
not so much, he says, for the sake of manufacture (as these leaves 
may be thrown away if the admixture of them with the other leaf 
is found to weaken the liquor of the manufactured tea seriously, 
or may be manufactured separately as a coarse tea if it is found to 
pay the expense of its manufacture), but in order that as little sap 
as possible may be diverted from the shoots which bear “ tip ” 
(bud). The above gentleman states that he himself has carried 
out experiments regarding the above, which fully answered his 
expectations sf) far as they went, but which he thinks should be so 
conducted as to allow of a careful comparison of the results arrived 
at for a long period covering several seasons being made, before a 
decided judgment could be arrived at, and in any case the experi- 
ment could in no way adversely affect the flushing of the bush, 
except pcrhaj)s in the case of delicate jat tea. 

The following description by Mr. Christison ‘ of the c-peration of 
plucking or gathering as carried on in Darjeeling will be of interest; 

“ In early times three, sometimes four, if not occasionally even 
more leaves were gathered, but more recently quality has become 
more and more the aim annually ; and now it is the common 
practice to take only two leaves and the bud, but in some instances 
plucking is so select as only to embrace one leaf. The bud yields 
the finest tea of all, i.e., the ‘golden tip’ or ‘silver tip,’ the top 
leaf forming the next quality, ‘ orange pekoe,’ or, when large, 

‘ pekoe,' and the second or lower leaf generally yielding pekoe, 
but ‘ pekoe-souchong ’ when the leaf is large. Commonly the 
first shoots of the new growth of the season bearing four, five, or 
six leaves go to make up what is termed the ‘ first flush.’ The two 
top leaves of this, or in some instances only one leaf with the bud 
are pliVcked— that is cut off with the incipient tender stalk between 
the finger and thumb—for tea ; the remaining leave‘s and stalk 


‘ "Tea Plantinjf in Daijeeling." by Geo W. Christison Journal of the Society of 
Arte. June 12, 1896, 

T.M. 


D 
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being far too developed for quality and necessary for the health 
of the bush, and the giving out of subsequent ‘tfushes’ are left. 
After the first flush, less fresh growth requires to be left, and after 
three or four months of discriminate, sparing cropping, the bushes 
have become sufticiently made up and fortifled for the season, all 
the fresh growth that will make tea of prime quality may be 
gathered without risk of injury to the plants. The pluckers have 
to go round the gardens at intervals of from five to eight days^ 
extended from nine to eleven days towards the close of the season, 
according to elevation. It is the pluckers’ duty to avoid gathering 
too coarse leaves or unripe shoots, to miss no good, suitable leaf, 
and prev<‘nt the heating in the baskets of all that has been gathered. 
In plucking, much discrimination as well asdexterit)' is necessary, 
and though jicrfection may not always be attainable with many 
hundreds, including often a ju'oportion of untrained pluckers, 
employed, the operations over the scattered fields on those steej) 
rugged hillsides re(|uire all the more unremitted attention and 
arduous supervision to obtain the most satisfactory results prac- 
ticable. It is well when the leaf can be delivered [it the factory 
twice during the d:iy, but this is not always advantageous when 
the range of elev;ition is great. ♦ On plains gardens this is com- 
paratively ('asy, light tramways being occasionally in use for the 
purpose. The cropping season generally lasts from the end of 
March till the middle of November. The crop varies from eight 
to fifteen cwts. of green leaf ])er acre annually, which yields barely 
one-fourth its weight, say from 200 lbs. to rarely so much in the 
present djiy Jis 400 lbs, of prcpjired tea per acre.” 

In both India and ('eylon the teas produced from the first flush 
are always inferior in quality, presumably because the constituents, 
which impart to the tea the strength and flavour peculiar to it, 
have not had time to become completely formed. 

In China and Japan, on the contiary, strange to say, the first 
pluckings produce the best grades of teas, the quality deteriorating 
each time, at ever}- succeeding plucking of the season. 

In the northern parts of China the season commences in April 
and the first gatherings consist of delicate young leaf-buds which 
produce a tea of a very special quality, none of which, however, 
ever leaves the country. This plucking is very injurious to the 
plants, but the spring showers enable them to recover and put 
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forth a fregh ^^rovvth of leaves, and three further pluckings are 
made, the last being in the end of September. 

The plucking season in Japan is practically the same as in 
China. 

In Java the plucking is said by Jacobson to be divided into 
three classt's of leaves, each gathered l)y separate men. That 
is, the first leaf and the bud is taken off by the first party of 
pluckers, the second and third leaves by the second party of 
pliickers, and the fourth and fifth by the third party of pluckers, 
who likewise pick tlie sixth and seventh leaves if they are fit to 
make ti‘a, being careful liowexer to leave two buds upon each 
shoot. 

In former times it was customary in India to pluck the bushes 
very coarsely, and consecjuently each plucker was able to bring in 
about double or even three times the amount of leaf which they 
are able to do at the present day with two and a bud plucking. 

It is held by some authorities upon the subject that a better 
system of pliu king, at least theoretically, than that of two or three 
leaves and a bud, is to pick two and a half or three and a half 
leaves and a bud. The advantages claimed for the latter system 
are, firstly, that it allows of a greater rapidity of flushing taking 
place ; and, secondly, that it prevents the presence of any stalks 
in the tea, the absence of which both improves its appearance, 
and furthermore renders sorting previous to fermentation a far 
easier matter to perform. 

With good jat bushes which have grown well, a preliminary 
plucking may commence when they have attained the age of two 
years, this preliminary plucking, however, consists of tipping only, 
and is all that they are first subjected to, the plucking properly so 
called not beyig started until between the third and fourth year. 
At the age of five years these bushes should be giving the fullest 
supply of leaf of which they are capable. 

This refers, however, to tea plantations located on the plains ; in 
hilly districts a garden cannot be expected to be self-suppcjrting 
under six or seven years. Once arrived at maturity, if given 
judicious and fairly skilful treatment, the bushes should go on 
yielding full crops indefinitely, replanting being of course made 
where rendered necessary by the occurrence of vacancies. 

With respect to Indian tea plants, it seems tc^be generally held 
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that hard plucking at the commencement of the season is injurious, 
and that the bushes should be lightly plucked at first so as ^to 
permit the formation of wood for future flushes. Chinese tea, on 
the other hand, seems to thrive better with hard plucking. 

That the number of flushes which can be secured in a year are 
in direct proportion to the degree of cultivation maintained on the 
plantation has been abundantly proved by the fact that those 
secured on the Indian plantations have now increased greatly, 
beyond the three or four flushes which were obtained in the years 
when the tea planting was first started there. Prqbably by the 
judicious use of manure, and by the still further improvements in 
cultivation which the use of steam power would render possible, 
the number of these flushes could be still further added to, as well 
as effecting an advance as regards their prolificness. 

In Natal the picking or plucking season generally commences 
in September, and continues until about the end of the following 
May. Coolies are found to be preferable to Kaffirs for the work, 
the former being on an average able to pick or pluck forty-two 
pounds of green leaf per day each, whilst the day's work of the 
latter does not exceed nineteen pounds each on an average. The 
smallest leaves on the twig, when picked, make the finest tea. 

Hand Plucking or Gathering. 

Plucking by hand is effected by nipping or pinching off the 
shoot between the thumb nail and the fore or first finger, the 
thumb being turned downwards during the operation, and the 
separation of the part being completed by giving a slight jerk. 
The daily task required of a plucker in India is from twelve to 
sixteen pounds a day, and the maximum amount plucked by one 
hand working overtime will be about twenty-five pounds. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that hand plucking is at best 
but a slow operation, and, moreover, that it is not a particularly 
cleanly one. 

Mechanical Plucking or Gathering. 

From time to time various inventors, have attempted to devi% 
i instruments that would more satisfactorily perform the operation 
of plucking than scan be done by hand, but hitherto, it must be 
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admitted, v^^ith only a very doubtful amount of success, indeed 
o^ration would appear to be one of those which it is practically 
impossible to execute by mechanical means as well, and as 
judiciously, as it can be done by hand. 

One mechanical plucker which has been used to a limited 
extent consists of a pair of shears having a rim of two or three 
inches in height running round the upper surfaces of the blades, 
.to retain the leaves severed from the tea shrub at each cut of the 
blades. To enable this instrument to be used the bushes would 
have to be so pruned as to present as flat top surfaces as 
possible. 

The drawback to this, and indeed to all mechanical pluckers, is 
that the work performed by them is of a very mixed description, 
containing not only bits of coarse leaf, but also thick stalks and 
stems, and entailing a large amount of after work in the way 
of sorting. 



CHAPTER III. 


TEA FACTORIES. 

Choice of Site for the Tea Factory- -Most Suitable Materials for Building the Tea 
Factory— Foundations for the Tea Factory— Internal Arrangements of the Tea Factory. 

An important, if not, indeed, the most important, factor in the 
successful working of a tea plantation is the provision on the 
estate of a properly designed and well-built factory fitted with 
machinery and appliances of the most approved construction for 
the manufacture or dressing of the leaf, and handling of the tea ; 
in fact the possession of a good j&t, of a suitable soil at a proper 
elevation, and of an appropriate climate, of fundamental import- 
ance though they be, and though, combined with good cultivation, 
they may enable plentiful crops and good quality of leaf to be 
insured, will be stultified if the factory be wanting in any essential 
particulars, whilst, on the other hand, with a factory well-equipped 
in every particular, good tea can be turned out even with leaf from 
tea-bushes indifferent owing to inferiority of j^t and soil. 

Choice of Site for the Tea Factory. 

An important point relating to the tea house or fai^tory, as it is 
with regard to works on any other description of estate, is to 
erect it on the most convenient possible site ; and as the leaves 
have to be conveyed from every portion of the plantation to this 
particular spot, the centre of the plantation, as being the nearest 
to all, should theoretically be the best location. 

There are, however, many other considerations which must not 
be overlooked when choosing the site, and which unfortunately do 
apt always admit of the central one, or even of an approximately 
' heatral one, being^ecided uix)n ; but, in such cases as where tlm 
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above locatjon is not rendered impossible by reason of any of the 
objectionable features which w'ill be found enumerated below, it 
should always be fixed upon, and all the paths, roads, tram or 
railway lines, and ropeways or cableways, be so laid out as to 
converge upon this central, or approximately central, point. 

The objectionable features which may render it inadvisable to 
pitch upon the middle, or upon any point near the middle, of the 
plantation for the site of the factory are as follow's 

The ground being at too high a level as compared w'ith the 
surrounding land, thus making the gradients up to the factory of 
excessive severity, and increasing the labour of transporting to it 
the leaves, as also the stores and materials, to an abnormal extent, 
and furthermore causing it to be a matter of impossibility, or one 
of great difficulty, to obtain the necessary supply of water for 
boiler-feeding purposes; the ground, on the contrary, being at 
too low a level as compared with the surrounding land, thereby 
rendering the building liable to be flooded, and giving rise to a 
great probability of the loss and inconvenience consequent 
thereon. And, lastly, but which is not of the least importance, 
increased facility for delivering the chests of manufactured tea 
from the factory to the nearest railway line, or to the wharf on 
the nearest river or canal, may render it advisable to build the 
factory at one end of a plantation, or even at a little distance 
from it, if thereby it can be located alongside a railway station, 
or so as to be easily connected with the railway line, by a short 
siding, or with the wharf on the waterway. 

It may here be remarked that in all tropical countries water 
carriage is fraught w'ith many difficulties. In one season, for 
instance, the heavy rains produce floods frequently spreading over 
large tracts qf ground, and if not rendering unnavigable the rivers 
and canals, at any rate completely overwhelming the wharf or 
landing, whilst in the other or dry season, the rivers recede to 
their natural beds. 

In India, this effect is aggravated by a combination with the 
heavy rains of the water produced by the melting of the snow on 
the mountains. 

Tlie result of this state, of things is a necessity for the provision 
of two wharves or landing-stages, the one for use in the rainy 
season and the other in the dry season, and it v the first of .these 
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that is of the most importance to the tea factor^’, as^it is at thi 
time of the year that the bulk of the manufacture’d or dressed te 
is dispatched from the factory to the markets, the second bein 
chiefly used for the landing of the stores and materials require 
on the plantation. 

Most Suitable Materials for Building the Tea Factors 

The best site on the tea plantation for the factory' having bee 
duly selected, with proper regard to the points just mentioned, ani 
to others of a special nature which will arise from various local con 
siderations peculiar to the country, the next thing to be done is t 
decide upon the materials of which the building is to be erected. 

The old tea houses were chiefly constructed with an entire lad 
of solidity, and with thatched roofs. The modern tea factory 
however, is of necessity, on a plantation of any si/Je, a much mor 
imposing ediflee, serving as it does for the housing of a considerabL 
amount of machinery and apparatus. 

The best materials at present obtainable are galvanized cor 
rugated iron sheets and iron framework, or bricks with a galvanizec 
corrugated iron roof. The building with brick walls is, of course 
far and away the best, and should always if possible be adopted 
The bricks will, however, as a general rule, have to be made anc 
burnt on the plantation, thereby giving rise to considerable trouble 
as the men selected for the work will of course require to be showr 
how to do it ; and a special plant of machinery will also be required 

As regards the floors, that on the ground is best made of good 
concrete with a surface of Portland cement, but the upper floors 
may be of wood, except where exposed to any dangerous amount 
of heat. It is also advisable for further safety against fire that all 
the girders and joists, and any supporting column^' that may be 
necessary, should be of iron, as also the roof. 

Foundations for the Tea Factory. 

It is almost needless to remark that every care should be' taken 
to insure proper foundations for the structure, which it must be 
remembered is required to hold machinery, and will be subjected 
to the vibration caused by the working of this latter. 

The foundationf will, of course, have to be suited to the nature 
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of the ground upon which the building is to be erected, but it 
may not be amiss to give some general information thereon, and 
especially to impress upon those about to undertake such work the 
great importance of carrying the walls down to a sufficient depth 
to secure their having a solid foundation, of giving them a base 
of sufficient width to properly support them, and of putting in 
good concrete and brickwork below ground. 

The best soil for foundations is gravel. Rock, if level, also 
makes a good foundation, if its nature should render it requisite ; 
however, it must be levelled in steps, and all uneven parts should 
be filled up with large stones and strong cement. Sand likewise 
forms a good foundation in situations where it is dry, and not 
liable to be washed away; the presence of a leaky drain, or the 
excavation of a deep foundation, or any similar operation carried 
out in the vicinity is, however, almost certain to produce a sub- 
sidence. Clay is, as a general rule, about the worst and most 
treacherous ground for a foundation to rest upon, and it is usually 
damp. Made ground, even when of long standing, cannot be 
relied upon for the support of much weight. In such cases as 
those in which a stratum of soft ground is found to overlie hard 
ground, it would be found best to sink right down to the latter, 
when the depth of the soft ground is not over twenty feet, and to 
drive piles or sink masonry wells, when the depth does not exceed 
thirty feet. If the depth of the soft ground, however, be indeter- 
minate, dependence will have to be made upon friction against 
the sides for support, and consequently the platform should be of 
additional thickness. Where a stratum of hard ground is found 
to be situated over soft ground, and the pressure per unit is not 
above that capable of being carried by the former, it would be 
usually found^the best plan to build upon it, making the foundations 
as shallow as possible. 

Where gravel or sand foundations are found to be situated over 
^lay on an incline, the water should be intercepted by a drain on 
the upper side of the building. 

When it* is necessary to sink the foundations of a building to 
different depths, it is advisable whenever possible to use laxger 
blocks for the deeper portions, so as to decrease the amount of 
mortar joints, and thus lessen the chance of unequal settlement 
taking place. 
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When piled foundations have to be made in deep, soft ground, 
sheet piles should be driven close together round* the area before 
the main piles are driven, and when the upper stratum of the 
ground is very soft, it should be removed and filled in with either 
masonry or concrete, the latter being at least three feet in thickness. 
The upper ends of the piles should preferably be connected by 
timber cross-pieces notched on to the heads of the piles, and by 
longitudinal pieces running lengthwise of the foundations laid 
over them, the latter supporting 4-inch diagonal planking to 
carry the masonry. For 12-inch piles, these cross-pieces and the 
longitudinal pieces should be 12 inches by 9 inches. 

When the piles arc driven through soft ground on to hard 
ground beneath, their number must be proportional to the weight 
to be carried, and their cross-section greater in proportion to the 
depth, as each individual pile has to resist buckling in a similar 
manner to a column or stanchion. The maximum depth to which 
piles can be effectively driven is thirty feet. 

In the case of brick walls, the base must be formed wider, so as 
to distribute the weight of the building over a more extended area, 
and conduce to an equal settlement. The .trenches for the beds 
of concrete usually run from 2 feet to 7 feet in depth, and should 
be always made 12 inches wider than the base of the footings. 

As regards the safe load which different foundations are capable 
of bearing, rock may he safely loaded with from a minimum of 
up to a maximum of 9} tons per square foot, according to 
its degree of hardness and strength ; and clean dry gravel, clean 
sharp sand supported laterally, firm earth, and hard clay, with 
from I to li ton per square foot. In no case should the intensity 
of pressure upon a rock foundation be more than one-eighth its 
crushing pressure. 

Internal Arrangement of the Tea Factory. 

The various separate operations to which the leaf is subjected, 
and which together form the complete process of tea manufacture, 
consist of the following: — Withering or limping;* rolling or 
curling ; fermenting ; drying or firing ; separating, sorting, and 
cutting or equalising ; and final firing. . The finished tea is then 
packed for export. The entire process of manufacture generally 
occupies a periodtof from twenty-two to twenty-six hours. . 
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Davidson’s process for the manufacture of black tea from green 
leaf^consists briefly in first combining the withering and fermenting 
processes by exposing the unrolled leaf to a constantly circulating 
current of moist air at about 135 to 140 degrees Fahr., whilst it 
is being lifted and dropped by shelves in a revolving drum for the 
purpose of breaking the cells without causing the juices to exude, 
the air being partially renewed at intervals for the purpose of 
supplying sufficient oxygen to the leaf. The leaf, which will by 
this time have acquired a brownish tint, is next rolled to complete 
the mixture of the juices, and is then dried. Or, after rolling, the 
leaf may be exposed to warm air for the purpose of evaporating 
about 10 to 20 per cent, of the moisture contained in it, after 
which it is again rolled, and, if desired, it may then be fermented 
in the ordinary way before drying. 

With respect to the internal accommodation required in the 
main building of a tea factory, having regard to the above- 
mentioned operations, this must comprise a room for the artificial 
wilting, withering, or limping, of the leaf ; a machinery room ; a 
fermenting floor ; a sorting room ; a carpenter’s shop ; a packing 
room ; and an office, which latter may be also used as a tasting 
or sampling room. 

The houses for the natural wilting, withering, or limping of the 
leaf, are best arranged under separate roofs, and they form a very 
important feature of the tea factory, any deficiency of accommo- 
dation in this respect being likely to cause considerable loss and 
inconvenience when a big day’s leaf is brought in, as will be the 
case during each day for which the rush lasts. 

If, by way of example, a tea plantation of 1,000 acres, 
planted with good jdt bushes on good soil and kept in a fair 
state of cultivation, be taken, every time that there is a good 
flush, an amount varying from 200 maunds, or 16,000 lbs.,, to 
275 maunds, or 22,000 Ibs.,^ of leaf will be brought in each day 
whilst the rush continues, and as the withering or limping rooms 
should be of such capacity as to allow of the largest amount of 
leaf that is*likely to be brought in being spread in sufficiently 


^ The maund is here taken as 80 lbs., but it varies very considerably in diifereiit 
parts of India, being 82*2840 lbs. in Northern India, 28 lbs. in Bombay, 24*686 lbs, in 
Madras, and 22 lbs. in Bengal. See tables, page 4x5. 
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thin layers to insure a proper action, the withering r9om or house 
should have 198,000 square feet of surface on* which to wither 
the leaf; and as in very wet weather it would not be possible 
to wither the day’s leaf and get it fit for rolling before the next 
day’s leaf comes in, by means of natural wither, a sufficient 
accommodation for artificial withering must furthermore be 
provided to meet such an emergency. 

In the natural withering, wilting, or limping houses, which axe 
open at the sides, are arranged withering floors, or chungs, or 
withering racks, the former of which having only to support 
comparatively light weights, need not be of very strong construc- 
tion, and must in any case be formed open, as it is absolutely 
necessary that the air should be able to pass through them to the 
layer of leaf. 

The mode of construction hitherto usually adopted in Assam 
for these withering floors or chungs is to first place across the 
beams whole bamboos five or six inches, or even somewhat wider, 
apart. Then split bamboos are laid across these at intervals of 
about an inch apart and tied to the whole bamboos below them 
at every foot or foot and a-half apart. On the top of this floor 
or platform is placed the withering cloth, which being of a 
very coarse texture allows the air to pass through freely to the 
underside of the layer of leaves upon the cloth. 

These primitive forms of withering floors, or chungs, are now, 
however, giving place to more modern arrangements for 
withering or limping, one of which consists in fitting up the 
withering rooms with racks (which may consist of stretched 
wires) adapted to hold trays made of wire meshing, in tiers, 
at distances of about six inches apart, which trays are practically 
similar to those used in the artificial system of^ withering for 
holding the leaf in the hot-air chamber, and upon which trays 
the leaf is spread in thin layers. 

In another arrangement, wire netting of about half-inch mesh is 
stretched on tightly strained fencing wire, placed at a slant, so as 
to form surfaces upon which to spread the leaves, these ffoors or 
racks of wire netting being also placed at intervals of about 
six inches, the one above the other. 

In the case of the old-fashioned withering floors or chungs 
above described* the first floor was constructed at either one 
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or three feet /rom the ground, and the succeeding ones at intervals 
of three feet apart. 

The tea leaves are spread on the withering floors, or chungs, by 
children who acquire great dexterity at the work, the motion of 
the hand used being practically similar to that adopted when 
sowing seeds broadcast. 

The leaves, when sufticiently withered, are, where the old- 
fashioned floors are employed, swept up by means of short 
brooms formed out of split bamboos, and in the case of the floors 
being constructed of wire-netting by first sweeping, and after- 
wards gently knocking the latter from below so as to cause any 
leaves that could not be removed with the brushes to fall down 
the slope to the ground. When trays are employed the removal 
of the leaves is a far easier task, all that is required being to 
remove the trays one by one from the rack and shake off the 
leaves on to the floor. The withered leaves are then swept into 
baskets and carried by hand, or on small trollies or waggons 
running on tram lines to the rolling machines. 

The wire-meshed trays and the wire netting admit of consider- 
ably more withering surface being got into the same cubical space 
than was possible with the old-fashioned withering floors, and 
also, by reason of the freer access of air to the leaf, the 
latter can be withered or limped more rapidly on the trays or 
wire netting. 

In an arrangement devised by R. Thomson the rack, tray, or 
shelf upon which the tea leaf is spread for the purpose of being 
withered or limped by atmospheric action consists of bands of 
wire stretched between standard frames, the inner edges being 
higher than the outer edges. These bands are clamped at 
their ends b|tween plates, which latter are secured to one of 
the end standards, whilst at the other end standard the plates 
are caught by hooked rods tightened up by screws. 

For transverse stretching a tube is employed, in a slot at 
one end of which the edged wire is carried, whilst at the other 
end a tooke'd rod with tightening-up screws is provided. 

An arrangement for withering tea, designed by D. Rowell, 
consists of a drying room filled with trays which are formed 
of openwork material, and are supported at their comers by 
bool^ engaging with chains or other suitable supports. 
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This arrangement admits of the trays being^ fixed in a 
horizontal position during the drying, limping, or withering 
operation, or allowed to hang vertically to discharge the withered 
or limped tea on to the ground. 

When tramways are employed inside the withering houses 
they should be so arranged that the wire-meshed leaf carriers 
arriving on the trains from the plantations can be lifted on 
to the trolleys by means of a suitable crane, and run to any 
desired parts of the withering houses. 

A much more efficient method of conveying the leaf from 
the weighing shed to the different parts of the witfiering houses, 
however, is a pneumatic conveyor such as that which will be 
found described and illustrated on pages 310 to 312. 

The machinery room, that is to say, the room intended for the 
reception of the chief portion of the machinery, should be on the 
ground floor of the main building, the room required for artificial 
withering being situated on the floor above. This latter room 
having in the present case a floor area of 14,000 square feet, 
giving a spreading area of 40,000 to 70,000 square feet ; it will be 
found described at length in a chapter devoted to the subject. 

In a tea factory, suitable for a plantation, of the size already 
mentioned (1,000 acres) the ground floor space required for the 
machinery would be about 5,400 square feet. Slightly at one 
side of the centre, and lengthwise of the room or factory, a tram- 
line should be laid, and centrally or thereabouts and lengthways 
therein a line of shafting from which power can be communi- 
cated to the various machines at either side of it by means of 
belt gearing. 

This line of shafting may be arranged either overhead 
or underground, the latter being found to pe the most 
convenient arrangement in tea factories, as it has in this 
countr}' for saw'-mills, &c,, and for the same reasons. When the 
shafting is located below ground a pit will have to be formed 
which should be about five feet in depth by about four feet 
in width. The bottom of this pit should have a* flooring of 
about six inches of good concrete cemented on the top with 
Portland cement, and the side walls .should be either of good 
concrete, likewise cemented on its inner face, or of brickwork. 
The bottom shqpld also be arranged to slope slightly to one 
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end, at which a well should be formed some two feet deeper 
than the pit to Veceive any water that may gain access to the 
latter, from which well it can be pumped out whenever it may 
be found necessary to do so by one of the steam-pumps in the 
boiler-house. 

At the one or the other side of this line of shafting, as may 
be found most convenient, should be placed the tea-leaf rolling 
machines, about seven of which will be required; the main motor, 
or engine, which should be of about 20 h.-p. nominal, assuming, 
of course, that steam is the power which is employed for driving; 
the drying and firing machines, five or six of which will be 
necessary ; the machine tools required for such repair work 
as will have to be executed on the spot; the wood-working 
machinery, &c. 

It may be here remarked that it is a great mistake to cramp up 
machinery as is so frequently done with the idea of economising 
space, at the expense of short belt centres, and the consequent 
serious loss by the slipping of belts, or by reason of the increased 
friction due to working with abnormally tight belts to prevent 
such slip, and by the difficulty of tending the machines w'hen 
so crowded together. 

Another matter, frequently causing both great inconvenience 
and loss, is the fact of the machinery provided, in almost every 
instance, being barely capable of dealing w'ith the average 
amount of leaf which is brought daily from the plantations, 
and, consequently, when an unusual amount comes in day 
after day during a rush, the machinery will not be capable 
of dealing with it, and the leaf will have to be left lying 
about, greatly to its detriment, and with the undesirable 
result that ai^ inferior quality of tea will be turned out, for it 
is simply absurd to expect, with the machinery working day 
and night for perhaps a stretch of three weeks at a time, that the 
best, or even good, results can be insured. It is, therefore, 
obviously necessary to have a plant of machinery capable of 
treating, without being unduly overtaxed, the largest day’s supply 
of leaf that it is likely to be called upon to deal with. 

The fermenting floor should also be situated on the ground 
floor, but if it is desired to save ground space a couple or more 
floors might be arranged in tiers, the one abewe the other, at 
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distances of about four or five feet apart, the latter plan, however, 
being obviously less convenient than the provision of ample 
fermenting surface on the ground floor. Whichever plan be 
adopted a total floor space of from 10,000 to 12,000 square feet 
will be required in the case of such a factory as that at present 
under consideration. 

The floors are best made of Portland cement set slowly, and 
with a perfectly smooth surface, and they should be also arranged 
to slope towards a drain to carry off the water used for washing 
them down, and likewise that employed for keeping the cloths, 
covering the layers of fermenting leaf, moist. ^ 

' A line of tramway will have to be laid round the fermenting 
floor, and the requisite drain could advantageously be formed in 
the permanent way of this line. This water might be collected 
in a suitable tank, and the theine, &c., be extracted from it. 

If the fermenting surface be arranged in floors placed the one 
above the other, as has been already mentioned, the plan will 
create an extensive saving of ground floor space, at the cost, 
however, of its being considerably less convenient. The chief 
objection to the arrangement is that, in order to work it to 
adv^antage, tram lines would have to be laid down on each floor, 
and a lift or hoist be provided to raise the receptacles of rolled 
leaf, both of which would add very considerably to the first cost 
of the installation and also to the after expense of working. 

These lifts and extra tram lines might certainly be dispensed 
with by stopping the fermenting floors short at the tram lines, 
where the leaf could be handed up in baskets from the trolley 
below, but the labour of spreading the leaf on the upper stages 
would, of course, be thus greatly increased. 

It is generally considered desirable to be able to exclude the 
light from the fermenting floor whilst that operation is in progress^ 
and also to be able to maintain as cool and as even a temperature 
as possible. The latter can be effected by a suitable instalment 
of refrigerating machinery'. 

Taking next in order, the sorting floors ; these afe at present 
almost universally arranged on the ground floor,, and but very 
seldom on an upper floor of the factory;. 

The principal objection to the location of the sorting room on 
the first floor i^ the labour of transporting or raising the leaf Up 
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to it, which would necessitate the provision of a crane, or of a hoist, 
or lift, to raise the* receptacles containinfj the dried tea to the upper 
floor, and to lower them down again. An advantage, however, 
derivable from arranging the sorting room on the upper story, and 
one, moreover, of some importance, is that it enables the whole 
width of the ground floor to be devoted to the fermenting floor. 

At one end of the sorting room should be placed the tea breaking 
and sorting machinery, and for hand-sorting the floor should be 
covered with sheets of tin plate, and divided off into a number 
of separate floors by means of partitions, which may be constructed 
of wood, and sliould be about a foot or eighteen inches in height, 
into spaces of about twenty feet square. The entire floor area 
required for the sorting room in a factory of the size under 
consideration will be about 4,000 square feet. In Natal, it is 
usual to place the finished tea in air-tight bins, and leave it to 
mature for two or three months. 

The next part of the factory to be noticed is the carpenter’s 
shop, in which the shooks or bundles of staves and pieces for the 
corners are formed into chests and boxes, and the necessary 
covers or lids. As this work is always done on Indian planta- 
tions by native carpenters, it will be necessary to fit up the shop 
with a view to suit their requirements, which are very' simple. 
It is preferred by many to locate the carpenter’s shop outside 
the main building in an annex or shed erected alongside the 
packing room, but if it be placed within the main building, which, 
in the author’s opinion, is the most convenient arrangement, the 
best place for it is above the packing room, a situation which 
admits of the boxes and lids being conveniently lowered into the 
latter room, where they are required for use. The floor area 
should be aboqt 5,000 square feet. 

As steel chests and boxes are now becoming largely used, both on 
account of their extra capacity for a like outside measurement, as 
compared with wooden chests, and the consequent saving in the 
number of chests or boxes required for the transport of a given 
quantity of tea, and of the freight thereon, and also by reason 
of the tea being said to reach its destination in bette** condition, 
the arrangement of this pact of the factory will in many cases be 
modified by their use, the carpenter’s shop becoming in fact a 
room or ^op in which the parts of these chests and boxes, which 
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are forwarded to the factory separate and packed flat for convenienc 
of transport, can be put together. 

The last room or department, or that wherein the final operatio 
of stowing the finished tea in the chests or boxes for despatchin 
to their destination is performed, is the packing room; and thi 
latter room, as well as the office and tasting or sampling room 
which is most conveniently situated contiguous to it, should be oi 
the ground floor of the factory, and, as above mentioned, preferabl] 
underneath the carpenter’s shop, or the room for putting togethe 
the steel chests and boxes, in cases where the latter are employed 

In the packing room the wooden chests received from the 
carpenter's shop are lined with lead, and suitable fire-places wil 
have to be provided for heating the soldering bits or irons 
employed for soldering together the sheets of lead that form these 
linings, that is, of course, w^hen wooden chests are employed. 
The chests, whether of wood or steel, are here filled with a certain 
specific quantity of tea, usually, varying according to the kind oi 
tea, and suitable weighing apparatus is consequently provided in 
this room, and here should also be placed the tea packing 
machines. 

The chests having been filled with the determined amount of 
tea, are, if of wood with lead linings, soldered up, and the lids and 
strengthening bands or hoops nailed on to them ; or, if of steel, 
the lid or cover is fitted in place and made secure ; after which 
they are stencilled with the garden mark, the description of tea, 
and the number of each particular chest, and are then ready 
for loading. 

The packing room should have a floor space of about 3,250 
square feet, and it is advisable to have a lean-to roof or shed 
outside, which will form an additional space un^er which the 
loading up can be effected. 

The office needs no description, and its size will of course vary 
according to circumstances, but, if possible, it should at least have 
a floor space of 1,200 square feet. All the account and other 
books connected with the factory' and plantation are naturally 
kept there, and it is also usually used as a tea tasting or 
sampling room. 

The boiler house is best situated at a certain distance from 
the principal building, and of course convenient to the maiii 
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engine in the machinery room, and two boilfcrs, each of sufficient 
power to supply'the engine, should be provided. By this latW 
precaution all chance of a stoppage occurring at an awkward time 
through the giving out of a boiler can be avoided, as they can 
be employed turn about, thus affording ample time and opportunity 
for cleaning them out, and for effecting any necessary repairs. 

In connection with the boiler house a suitable chimney stack 
wjll have to be provided. 

Next to the boiler house, and if desired under the same roof, 
may conveniently be located the smith’s shop, which requires no 
particular remark, except that it is advisable to have here also 
a small foundry where new castings can be made. 

In the immediate vicinity of the boiler house should be located 
a pond or reservoir, or other source of water supply for the boilers. 

The store should ordinarily be a separate building, placed at 
some little distance from the other buildings of the factory, as it 
usually not only contains the iron, wire, implements, and other 
incombustible materials, but likewise paints, oils, and other more 
or less combustible ones. When, however, a separate detached 
store is provided for the oil and other combustible materials, the 
store-room for the incombustible tools and materials may be 
advantageously situated on the first floor of the factory if the space 
at disposal admits of it. 

The repair shop has been already mentioned as being situated 
in the machine room in the main building, and it should be 
preferably partitioned off from this latter. It should contain a 
screw-cutting and surfacing gap lathe, a smaller screw-cutting 
lathe arranged to work by foot or steam power, a shaping machine, 
a milling machine, large and a small drilling machines, one or 
more emery ^heels, a grindstone, and a proper assortment of 
stocks and dies, ratchet braces and drills, boiler tube expanders, 
and all the other requisite hand tools and appliances that may be 
required for putting down new machinery and for repair work. 

A plan of a shop suitable for the purpose will be given later on 
in the chapter devoted to miscellaneous machinery and appliances, 
and also a short description of the various tools. 

The wood-working machinery also mentioned as being located 
in the machine room, should in any case comprise a circular 
saw«bettch, preferably with a rising and falling spjpdle ; but where 
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the or plante for chests made on premises, 
addition^ saw-benches and one bt more band or ribbon 
saws, mtist be^ovided, and a small surfacing and planing machine 
would also be desirable, or a general joiner might be substituted 
for one of the plain circular saw-benches ; this, however, will be 
more fully dealt with later on. 

Thus far each separate part of the factory has been briefly 
described. 

The folding plate shows a complete factory, suitable for a tea 
plantation of x,ooo acres. Fig. i is a sectional plan of the entire 
factory, Fig. a is a side elevation of the main building or tea 
house, Fig. 3 is an end elevation of same, and Figs. 4 and 5 
are respectively a longitudinal and a transverse section thereof. 

On the sectional plan, which shows the ground floor, A indicates 
the main or principal building of the factory, or what should more 
properly be called the tea house. B, B, are the houses for the 
natural withering or limping of the leaf. C is the machinery 
room of the main building or tea house, in which are arranged 
the main driving engine D, which imparts motion to the main line 
of shafting, the latter being arranged in a pit underground, as 
shown m dotted lines, the tea rolling machines E, the tea leaf 
chilling and oxidising machines F, and the tea drying and firing 
machines F^ ; G is a circular saw-bench, H is a surface planer, and 
1 am band saws. J is the repair shop which contains lathes K 
for turning iron, a shaping machine L, a milling machine M, a 
power drilling machine N, an emery wheel 0, a grindstone 0*, 
and a fitter’s bench 0 *, fitted with vices 0 ®, and a hand power . 
drilling machine 0^ P is the fermenting floor, Q is the sorting 
room, in which ate plac^ed the roll breaker, cooler and sorter R, 
the tea cutters and equalizers S, and the sorting machin^es T^ 
U U the padding room, having packing machines U* is the 

loading shed. V is the office. W is the boiler house. X is the . 
forge and foundry, Y is the oil store house. Z is the railway line, , 
and il the locomotive shed, the last four being separate buildings. ^ 

The Artificial withering room, or loft store room AS and 
carpent^t sifop K\ am shoam in the kmgftii<&i9^ ^tion, 
Fig, traverse section, Fig* $, of the tea house. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE DRESSING, MANUFACTURE OR PREPARATION 
OF TEA BY MECHANICAL MEANS. 

Limping, Wilting, or Withering the Leaf— Rolling the Leaf— Oxidizing the Leaf— 
Fermenting the Leaf— Second Rolling of the Leaf— Drying or Firing the 
—Sorting or Classification of the Tea— Re-firing or Final Firing of the Tea- 
Packing the Tea. 

Limping, Wilting, or Withering the Leaf. 

Primarily the first operation in the process of dressing or manu- 
facturing the leaf into black tea, which is that of limping, wilting, 
or withering the leaf, was entirely effected by natural means, that 
is to say, the leaf, spread in thin layers upon open floorsr was 
merely exposed to the drying action of natural currents of air. 

This plan amply suffices in favourable weather, and is stUl 
used, the mechanical or artificial method being only employed, 
as already mentioned, as an auxiliary, and being brought^ into , 
operation in wet and cold weather. As hitherto effectdl, the 
process of natural withering consists in partially drying the 
leaf, the method usually employed of doing which is to expose 
it in thinly spread layers to the drying action of the sun’s^ rays 
or to the action of the atmosphere until about ao to 5^ per 
cent, more or less of the moisture naturally contained in th^ leaf 
has become evaporated, whereupon the leaf will be then foulul to 
have attaint the required limp and flaccid condition wh^h is 
ordinarily known as wi^ered. 

The artificial process which is used in order to produc|l the; 
evaporation necessary to bripg^bont this withered oonijfition 
more rapidly ihm would be poi»tble by natW imns is ordi|%tiiy 
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effected by sprcadinj; the leaf thinly on trays or racks in airy 
sheds or rooms, and by means of powerful ventilating^ fans causing 
large volumes of dry and slightly heated air to pass through and 
between the layers of leaf, the current of relatively dry air thus 
passing amongst the leaf drying it sufficiently to produce the 
above described withered condition; and it is universally accepted 
as a fixed rule in the manufacture of black tea that an evaporation 
of about 20 to 50 per cent, of moisture from the fresh leaf ds 
essential to the production of the requisite withered condition, 
withering being thus in reality a partial drying of tbe leaf. 

The mechanical or artificial means adojited for limping or 
withering tin* leaf consist, briefly, of various arrangements’ of fans, 
by means of which air which has been specially heated in suitable 
furnaci'S or air lu iiters in the one case, and the waste warm air 
from the machine-room, in the other case, is caused to pass over 
and through thin layers of the leaf spread upon trays supported 
in suitable racks. The machinery and apparatus used for artificial 
withering will, however, be more fully dealt with in a subseijuent 
chapter, and conse(]uenlly need not be furtlu-r enlarged upon here. 

The obje(‘ts or purptises of subjecting the freshly-plucked leaf 
to the operation of withering, and the natural or physical action 
which takes place during the process are as follows: — 

As regards the first, the reasi.ns (U* «>l)jects of subjecting the 
leaf to the withering or limping process are manifold, and too 
numerous to be all mentioned here. The chief of them, however, 
is to begin to fix the aromatic principles, to effect the evaporation 
of the surplus watiT, and to facilitate the process of fei mentation 
after rolling, the withering or limping process being the initial 
stage of that of fermentation. 

The action of withering may be divided into two phases, viz., 
the physical and the chemical. Taking the jdnsical action first: 
The freshly-plucki'd leaf is brought to the factory with all its cells 
charged with juices, which juices contain a very considerable 
proportion of waiter, and in a healthy finch during wet weather 
the cells will be found more gorged and th(-ir coats thinner than 
wall be the case dining dry weather, and in a banji (barren) flush 
they will be coarser and not so porous. To attempt to roll a 
freshly-plucked leaf before subjecting it to the withering or 
limping process. would be to crush it into fragments, because 
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the cells are so charged with juice that the slightest rough usage 
will cause them to burst, and the resinous matters, besides, are in 
a fragile condition and render the leaf itself brittle, l^y the 
application of a certain amount of warmth, an evaporation of 
the moisture of this juice is effected from the cells through their 
pores, and at the same time the matters or constituents of a 
resinous nature are either destroyed or softened and rendered 
pi j able. 

In the mechanical or artificial process of withering, wherein 
there is a continuous application of warm air, and means are 
provided for the removal of the moisture-laden air from the 
immediate vicinity of the leaf, the process of evaporation will be 
rapid and continuous, and after a certain time— which to insure 
the best results should not be prolonged to excess, as Nature 
should Old) be assisted by the removal of all obst.icles from her 
path, and on no account must be forced or coercial— every cell will 
have given uj) a portion of the moisture of its juice, the resinous 
constituents having at the same time been destroyed or softened, 
and the leaf will have assumed what may be called a satin soft- 
ness and be in a condition to withstand a treatment by which it 
would have pre\iously been burst, and will be m a fit state to safely 
undergo the jirocess of rolling, which is next pioceeded with. 

It will be noted that the process of withering is only intended 
to produce the evaporation of a sufficient portion of the watery 
or fluid constituents of the juice to enable the leaf to undergo the 
somewhat rough treatment to which it will be subjected in the 
rolling machines, without causing any grave injury to the tissue 
and form of the leaf, and without removing any of the requisite 
principles which it is for the present advisable to retain. 

In other words, the juice has become concentrated by the 
evaporation (jf the superabundant moisture from it, the needful 
principles being retained to be subsequently operated upon, and 
only that portion which tended to over-dilute them being removed 
by evaporation. 

The principal chemical change taking place during the operation 
of withering is the production of an incipient oxidation of a certain 
portion of the elements of the juice. 

If the process of withering be allowed to proceed too far, the 
cells will not become fractured during the subsequent rolling 
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process ; a portion of the requisite elements of the juice will be 
no longer in solution, and, by reason of there being an in-' 
sufficiency of juice to coat the entire surface of the leaf when 
rolled, an uneven colour will be developed during the process 
of fermentation. 

Rolling the Leaf. 

The leaves having been limped or withered in as even a manner 
as possible, should be next transferred to the rolling machines, 
which will be found described and illustrated in Chapter VI., in 
order to undergo the operation of rolling. 

The reasons for subjecting the leaf to this operation are twofold : 
first, to burst the cells and liberate the concentrated or dehydrated 
juice for the purpose before mentioned, and, second, to impart a 
certain amount of twist or roll to the leaf, which is supposed to 
improve its appearance. 

Whilst this process is being carried out, the colour of the leaf 
becomes altered from a fresh green tint to a yellowish one, and the 
best grades of leaf do not require to be as heavily rolled as those 
of a poorer quality, or as leaf which has been too much withered. 
The time occupied by the treatment of the leaf in the rolling 
machine consequently varies in different districts, and runs from 
ten minutes to three-quarters of an hour. 

The heated air present in the casing of the rolling machine, 
especially in closed machines of the pressure type, likewise causes 
certain chemical changes to take place during this operation. 
According to Kelway Bamber,^ some of the organic acids, princi- 
pally the tannin, undergo a partial oxidization, a portion of the 
tannin combining with the oxygen to form phlobaphene, glucose, 
and gallic acid, and assuming a dark insoluble foj^ during the 
process, and another part of the tannin forming an insoluble 
leather)' substance by combining with a portion of the albuminous 
matter, the two latter reactions being only incipient at this step, 
and becoming more completely developed during the process of 
fermentation, which, when not passed through in oxidizing 
machine, is the next operation to which the leaf is subjected. 

1 Chemistry and Agricalture of Tea, including the Growth and Manufacture," 

M. Kelwav Bamber. M.R.A.C.. M.R.A.S. Eng., F.C.S,, late chemist to the Inditb, 
tea Association. • 
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Oxidizing the Leaf. 

After the rolling of the leaf has been completed, it would he 
found advantageous to expose it to the action of an oxidizing 
machine, such as that described in detail on pages 124 to 128, 
The objects of this operation are to chill and oxidize the rolled 
leaf after it has left the rolling machine, and likewise to evaporate 
ascertain portion of the moisture that is contained in it. 

Briefly, the apparatus consists of openwork trays to contain 
the leaf, eaclj of which trays can be separately placed in com- 
munication with an exhaust fan by which the air of the room will 
be drawn down through the leaf, thus causing an evaporation of 
moisture from it which chills or reduces the terhperature, from 
that at which it was placed on the trays, down to about 60® or 
70° Fahr., thereby enabling fermentation to be carried out at a 
low temperature. 

When the rolled leaf is passed straight on to the oxidizer trays, 
the effect of the air passing through it is to render it more sticky 
and gummy. This latter feature is claimed to allow of the leaf, 
during any subsequent fermentation to which it may be subjected, 
acquiring a highly agreeable aroma, and also to cause the liquor 
of the finished tea to be brisker than would be the case if the 
fermentation were to be carried out without first passing the leaf 
in the above manner over the oxidizer to chill and evaporate a 
portion of the moisture out of the juices. 

Fermenting the Leaf, 

The only machines used in connection with the process of 
fermentation jire rolled tea-leaf ball breaking machines, which will 
be found described and illustrated on pages 118 to 124, and which 
are designed for the purpose of breaking up or disentangling the 
interwoven lumps or balls of leaf created during the rolling pro- 
cess. If the leaf be passed through these machines immediately 
after its discharge from the rolling machines, it will be also cooled 
down at once to its normal temperature. 

Previously to the introduction of machinery, the lumps or baU^^; 
formed in the rolling machines had to be picked to pie<^ byhand^ . 

The process of fermentation is carried out Jby spread!^ the 
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leaf evenly upon a dark, cool, clean floor, specially laid down for 
the operation, in layers of one or two inches in thickness, and 
covering it over with strips of thin cloth — a kind of common 
muslin being usually employed for the purpose — thoroughly 
saturated with pure cold water. 

The amount of fermentation to which the leaf should be sub* 
jected is found to vary upon almost every plantation, being 
apparently governed by the nature of the soil in which the tqa 
plants are grown, and consequently its proper duration varies 
from as high as eight hours down to as low as tjvo hours, the 
exact time required being in each case only to* be found by 
practical experience. 

The older, and now practically abandoned, method of ferment- 
ing the leaf by spreading it in thick layers upon trays, is said to 
have given far inferior results. 

In the course of the extensive researches made by. Kelway 
Bamber, he has been unable to discover the presence of any 
micro-organisms during the fermenting process, and he is there- 
fore of the opinion that no fermentation at all takes place, and 
consequently that it is a misnomer to so style it. The truth 
most probably is that what is known as the fermenting process in 
reality is merely an oxidation one. 

The changes said to take place during this process comprise 
the following : — 

The further formation of essential or volatile oils ; more of the 
tannin becoming converted, and thus causing a further reduction 
in the astringent nature of the tea ; and the formation of gallic 
acid and glucose to a limited extent out of some of the tannin. 

It is said to be desirable as soon as the leaf has been properly 
fermented, to again subject it to the action of a lea^-chilling and 
oxidizing machine. The advantages of this treatment are said to 
be that it instantaneously fixes the colour of the leaf, and that the 
chilling which the latter receives temporarily checks any further 
fermentation prior to its being passed into the drying or firing 
machines. 

Second Rolling of the Leaf. 

After fermentation, the leaf is usually again transferred to the 
"rolling machines to restore the curl, which has been more or less 
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destroyed during the operation of fermentation, before 
passed on to the drying machines. 

f his second rolling should not be so heavy as to break the leat 
and, moreover, should only be of but brief duration, from ten 
to twenty minutes being sufficient. 

^ Some planters dispense with this second rolling of the leaf, and 
after fermentation transfer the leaf directly to the drying machines* 
Others, again, roll the leaf three times, viz. : The first time, after 
the withering or limping operation has been effected ; the second 
time, when t^e process of fermentation has been about half 
carried out ; and the third and last time, after the completion of 
the process of fermentation. 


Drying or Firing of the Leaf. 

The next operation consists in drying or firing the fermented 
leaf, which process was formerly usually effected in three, and 
sometimes in two, stages, and is now frequently performed in 
one stage by passing it through some suitable form of drying 
or firing machine, several patterns of which will be found described 
and illustrated on pages 131 to 232. When the operation is 
carried out in several stages, the first stage consists in passing 
the leaf somewhat quickly through one of the automatic drying 
machines, in which the fermentation will be immediately checked, 
the leaf being also somewhat more than half dried, and assuming 
a more or less black shade of colour. The partially-dried leaf 
is then passed through another drying machine, also of an 
automatic pattern, out of which it is delivered within about 
10 per cent, of being completely fired. Finally, the tea is put 
through a firing machine of a type wherein the leaf is under 
control during the operation, and it leaves this machine completely 
fired tea. 

When the operation is carried out in two stages only, the leaf 
is iirst about three-quarters fired in an automatic type of machine, 
and is finished off at the next stage in a machine of a type in 
which it is under control during the operation. 

During the first stage the leaf should not be subjected to 
gifeater heat than 300° Fahr., and during the two litter staget 
heat should not be much in excess of 200° Fahr., and the^ 
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lieated air should be in as dry a condition as practicable when 
passed into the machines. ^ 

The drying or tiring operation may be carried out in stages in 
some forms of modern automatic drying machines. Or it may, if 
desired, be effected without any danger of burning the tea, if 
reasonable care be exercised, in one stage in the same machines, 
being fed in at one end in the damp or moist condition, in which it 
is left after the fermenting and second rolling operations, ai?d 
discharged fully dried at the other end. 

In carrying out this part of the process of the jianufacture of 
tea, it should be borne in mind that the chief object of the 
drying or firing operation is to deprive the leaf of its moisture 
as completely as possible, without removing the essential oil and 
other valuable elements. 

Sorting or Classification of the Tea. 

The rough tea is next subjected to the operation of sorting or 
classification, the machines employed for this purpose consisting 
of the tea sifters or sorters and tea cutters or breakers, which will 
be found described and illustrated on pages 233 to 249. 

The tea is first picked over by hand or passed through a 
mechanical sorter, and all the foreign matter removed, and any 
red leaf that may be mixed with it is likewise carefully eliminated. 
It is then put into a hopper and delivered into one of the tea 
sifters or sorters, which consists of either a hexagonal or other 
many-sided, or of a cylindrical, sieve or screen of considerable 
length, and which is usually of a smaller diameter at the end into 
which the tea is fed than at the other extremity, and which should 
be rotated at a speed of about forty or fifty revolutio|is per minute* 
This sieve or screen is formed in two or three sections of unequal 
dimensions, each of which is composed, moreover, of a mesh of 
a different size, the smallest being at the feed end, so that the tea 
fed in at that end will be divided or classified into two or three 
qualities or sizes, according to the number of sections in the 
sieve, whilst the larger leaf, not able to find its way through the 
meshes in any of the sections, will be delivered out at the end o£, 
the sieve or screen. 

The first teas passing through the various meshes of the sieve 
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are known as unbroken teas, whilst that delivered or i««fH oat k* 
th^end of the sieve is removed and put through some form of tea 
cutter or tea breaker, by which it will be reduced to a finer 
and is then again delivered to a sieve or screen of a similar con- 
struction to the first, by which it will be automatically sorted out 
or classified according to size, these latter products being known 
as broken teas. 

.In addition to the above, it is usual to again sort each of these 
different kinds of teas separately, so as to remove any f^eign 
matter that m^y have escaped the previous operation. 

Re-firing or Final Firing of the Tea. 

The different teas are then subjected separately to the operation 
of refiring or final firing, which completes the manufacturing, or 
at least the dressing process of manufacture, and finally finishes 
the tea. 

This refiring or final firing, being simply intended to remove any 
slight amount of moisture which the tea may have taken up from 
the atmosphere in the interval that has elapsed since it was 
passed through the drying or firing machines, need not be of long 
duration, but the temperature to which it is exposed should be 
rather high. 

Packing the Tea. 

The finished tea is now conveyed to the packing room, where 
the final operation of placing it in the lead-lined chests or boxes, 
or in steel chests, is performed either by hand in primitive estab- 
lishments, or through the medium of any one of the several types 
of tea-pkcking machines, which will be found described and 
illustrated on pages 250 to 266, in factories fitted with modern 
appliances. 

This completes the operation, so far as the tea factory is| ; 
concerned, ^nd the product is then ready for forwarding to the 
home market. 



CHAPTER V. 


ARTIFICIAL WITHERING OF THE^LEAF. 

Machinery and Apparatus for Limping, Wilting, or Withering the Ijeaf by Artificial 
or Mechanical Means — The Dry Warm Air System — The Moist Warm Air 
System— The Vacuum System — The Waste Heat System. 


Machinery and Apparatus for Withering the Leaf. 

Two main systems of mechanical or artificial wilting, withering, 
or limping are in use at the present time. In the one, warm air, 
specially heated in a furnace, is drawn by a fan over the leaf, 
which latter is thinly spread upon suitable trays ; in the other or 
second method, the waste heat from the different machines used 
for diydng and firing the leaf is employed in a practically similar 
manner. 

The first system may, however, be further sub-divided into 
three methods of procedure, viz.: — The dry warm air system, 
the moist warm air system, and the vacuum system. 

The Dry Warm Air System of Artificial Withering. 

The first of these methods — or that which is knc^n as the dry 
warm air system of withering, and which will be primarily dealt 
with— has been objected to for the following amongst other 
reasons, viz. 

That subjecting the leaf to its influence has a strong tendency 
to chtck true saccharine fermentation. There is a' risk of the 
bursting of the cells being produced by too rapid an expansion of 
the fluids contained in them, and the consequent serious deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the leaf. A considerable loss of aroma being 
caused by this l^^rsting of the cells, and the aromatic principle 
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being in consequence chiefly located outside the leaves instead of 
inside them, in which external position these volatile aromatic 
principles will be more exposed to the action of the atmosphere, 
and liable to loss. The system is also more expensive than 
the other. 

The dry hot or warm air system of withering in confined 
chambers produces, of course, much more rapid work, and this 
fact would, were there no counterbalancing objections, render .it 
far and away the most advantageous, for there can be no doubt 
as to the convenience of being able to limit the withering accom- 
modation to a chamber occupying but comparatively little space 
in the factory, and possessing a capacity for the withering or 
limping of a charge of leaf placed in it of about half an hour. 
In* this manner the green or freshly-plucked leaves could be 
withered as fast as brought in, and passed on immediately to 
the rolling machine. 

It is held by some authorities, however, that this system of 
withering, by rupturing the. cells of the leaf, either destroys or 
alters the condition of the constituents requisite to the develop- 
ment, at a later period, of the aromatic principles. And it is, 
moreover, averred that the quality of the tea manufactured from 
leaf withered in this manner has been found to deteriorate very 
rapidly. On the other hand, it may be mentioned that the dry 
warm air system of artificial withering is claimed by many to 
have been found to give excellent results in practice. 

The main features of most of the dry hot air arrangements for 
chamber withering are—a suitable furnace for heating the air, and 
one or more large exhaust fans, or other means, by which the air 
SO heated can be drawn over the leaf, which latter is spread upon 
trays formed of wire mesh and supported upon >'ires stretched 
tightly across the chamber, the trays being placed in tiers about six 
inches apart. In fact, the apparatus does not differ materially from 
that intended for the drying or firing of the tea, and a number of 
machines are claimed to be equally applicable for both operations. 

Many different arrangements have been devised for the artificial 
or mechanical withering or limping of the leaf by means of dry 
warm air, some of which wdll be now briefly described. 

Figs. 15 and 16 illustrate a patented system of withering or 
limping tea-leaf ^vhich has been de\ised by Mr. Edward Robinsoii^ 
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London, by means of which very favourable results are reported 
to have been obtained in actual working. According to the 
inventor, an installation of this withering system has been wording 
at the Meddecombra tea estate in Ceylon for about eight months, 
and the managers and engineers who have from time to time 
tested the working have, in independent reports, certified the 
following results to have been established, viz. ; — That good tea 
can be made during continued w'et weather when, with opiy * 
natural withering, such tea would be spoiled. That the tea 
withered by this system, in wet weather, has been,*shipped to the 
London market, and sold at the same price as ofher teas which 
had been withered naturally under favourable conditions on the 
same estate. That the trays can be filled, and the tea withered 
off four times in each twenty-four hours. That the apparatus 
works well in all respects, and the withering is uniform in all 
parts of the room alike, the wind being equally dispersed, and 
the heat — which is under perfect control — can be maintained 
at any desired point from atmospheric temperature to about 
120^ Fahr. That for natural withering in fine weather the 
trays have been continually used, without heater or fan, 
the result being the same as that obtained by withering on 
ordinary tats or chungs. 

Fig. i6 shows a plan of a withering or limping floor, arranged 
on the Robinson patent system ; of course two or more floors 
of trays may be placed the one above the other. Referring to 
Fig. i6, A is a tubular steam heater, B is a close exhaust pressure 
fan, C is an air distributing pipe for the equal dispersion of the 
hot air, D are the wire trays upon which the tea-leaf is spread, 
E is the winding gear. 

The trays D upon which the tea-leaf is spread are about 
seven feet in length b)’ five feet in width, the exact dimen- 
sions varying, however, in accordance with the size of the 
foom ; they are constmeted with a frame of round iron covered 
with wire netting, the whole arrangement being galvanized. 
These trays are attached by means of hooked bolts to two 
parallel bars of angle iron, so that they swing over from one 
side to the other in a manner practically similar to the leaves 
of a book. Ropes are attached to the trays at the sides opposite 
to the hinge-like attachments and to a continuous roller or 
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-wliidlass mounted overhead, and supported by angle iron uprights, 
as shown in Fig. 15, which view^ depicts a set or row of sixty 
, wire trays mounted on angle iron framework. Below the trays 
is placed a sheet conveyor. The roller or windlass can be operated 
by a chain and chain wheel through worm gearing, as shown on 
the left-hand side of the drawing, and by its means a boy can 
easily raise an entire row or set of trays at one time. 

In the plan view,"F‘ig. 16, D No. i indicates the trays reclining 
backs upwards, ready for turning over one by one to spread the 
leaf; © No. i^^trays reclining faces upwards, as when leaf has 
been spread ready for raising up ; D No. 3, trays raised to an angle 
of forty-five degrees, as when the withering or limping process is 
going on ; I) No. 4, trays standing in a perpendicular position, 
as when dropping the leaf upon the sheet or conveyor below. 

On commencing to spread the leaf the entire row of trays is 
placed in the position shown in D No. i, in which the trays recline 
on each other, hacks upwards. The first tray of the series is 
then turned over by hand, and the leaf spread upon it, the same 
operation being performed with the rest of the trays in succession. 
As there is a gangway on each side of the trays, the leaf can 
be spread from both sides at the same time as the trays are 
turned over. 

As soon as the leaf is thus spread, a few revolutions of the 
windlass will raise the series of trays all up at once to any desired 
elevation, the leaf resting securely on the trays at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, or even more, and the trays being left suspended at 
about that elevation until the withering or limping process is com- 
pleted, A clear open space of four inches is provided between each 
tray, thus admitting a free current of air to both sides of the leaf to 
carry off the moisture. When the wither is completed the trays 
are raised to a perpendicular position, and the leaf will fall from 
them to the sheet or conveyor below, which is attached to a roller 
iand worked w^ith a handle and light gear wheels. By this conveyor 
or travelling band or apron the leaf can be delivered at one end 
of the series or set of trays, and can be dropped through an 
opening in the floor to the rolling room, or picked up as desired. 
A ro>v of sixty trays will pitch dowm 500 lbs. of leaf at one time, 
and the whole of it could be delivered to the rolling rh itn in 
five minutes without any handling, the great s^ing of labour 
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thus eftected being obvious, and being claimed by the inventor 
as being equal to 75 per cent. ^ 

The arrangement for the artificial heating of the air is shown 
in Fig. 16, and consists of a tubular steam heater A, which is 
connected to any available source of steam supply by means of 
a one-inch pipe, by which steam is admitted to the interior of the 
tubes, the air, which is drawn through the heater by the exhaust 
fan B, being caused to circulate round these tubes by means of* 
a spiral diaphragm, during its course there-through. The air, 
being unmoistened by any escape of steam, can* if required, be 
raised to a high temperature, the degree of heat being, however, 
under perfect control, and capable of being modified to any 
required point which may be found to be the most suitable for 
producing the most effective witiiering. 

The air heated in this manner is blown by the fan into an 
air-distributing pipe C, which pipe has a scries of nozzles placed 
at equal distances apart along its entire length, and so arranged 
and proportioned as to disperse a volume of heated air under all 
the trays alike, cowls or other suitable outlet ventilators being 
provided on the top of the roof of the withering house or chamber, 
or, if this is not practicable, then as high up as possible therein, 
for admitting of the escape of the air after utilization. The 
current of heated air is confined within the area of the withering 
trays by curtains suspended upon the iron frame. 

One air heater and fan is capable of working two withering or 
limping floors, in which case the floor of the upper chamber 
must be made of open lattice work, so as to admit of free access 
to it of the warm air from below. When drawn out the sheet 
conveyor covers the lattice work openings, and prevents any leaf 
from falling through during spreading or collecting, but during 
the withering operation it is wound in out of the way. 

In a building of fifty-five feet by forty feet, with two floors, 500 
trays can be arranged on each floor, or 1,000 trays in all, giving 
a spreading area of 35,000 square feet. The area of spreading 
space afforded by these swinging trays, in the same building, is 
more than twice that of the tats or chungs in Indian factories. 
This system can be arranged to suit any ordinary withering 
house, although it is, of course, more advantageous, when 
possible, to erect the building especially to suit the installation. 
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When required the trays can be used for natural withering or 
limging instead of ordinary tats» the fan being, when found 
desirable, worked without heat so as to assist the natural process. 

A machine for withering, limping, or wilting tea-leaf, designed 
by W. Jackson, comprises an endless travelling band operating 
in conjunction with an open drum to form a rotary chamber, open 
at one side for the admission of the tea and of air from a fan. 
Both the band and the drum are arranged to carry battens or 
shelves for agitating the tea-leaf, and the whole is inclosed in 
a casing throujj^h which air can be drawn by an exhaust fan. To 
discharge the tea-leaf the motion of the machine is reversed. 

In a withering or limping machine devised by W. A. Gibbs, 
the leaf is treated in a rotating cylinder, which can be heated 
either internally or externally by hot air passed through pipes 
from a furnace. The hot air is forced through two ducts and 
through perforations protected by louvres and by wire gauze 
respectively. Shelves arranged in the rotating cylinder operate 
to lift the tea-leaf and let it fall between the two air ducts. 

Two forms of rotary apparatus for the artificial withering or 
drying of tea-leaf have been designed by T. Balmer, the first of 
which consists essentially of a w^ooden or metal cylinder formed 
in sections longitudinally to facilitate access to the interior, and 
provided with a lagging or outer covering of non-conducting 
material. 

Fixed on the interior of this cylinder are a number of shelves, 
either straight or spiral and either continuous or broken, and 
a series of diaphragms. The upper- end of this cylinder is mounted 
upon an adjustable end-plate or on rollers carried by the frame, 
and the lower end is provided with a trunnion, upon which is 
mounted a bev^l or mitre wheel, through which rotary motion can 
be imparted to the cylinder. 

To feed the leaf into the cylinder, a hopper is provided at the 
upper end of the latter, from which hopper the leaf is fed by a 
rotating drum actuated by a pawl and ratchet-wheels from the 
revolving cylinder, and having cavities by which the leaf will be 
carried down, other cavities at the lower end of the cylinder 
admitting of the final escape of the withered tea-leaf. 

A current of air, heated by the exhaust steam from the engine 
or by a furnace, is caused to enter at the upper en^ of the cylinder r 
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and is driven through the drying chaml^r in the cylinder by sl 
fan ; or superheated steam, or other gas, may be employed instead 
of heated air. 

The second machine comprises a cylindrical wooden chamber 
lined with sheet metal, a layer of some non-conducting substance 
being placed between the inner and outer shells. This chamber 
is divided into compartments by fixed rings, to which movable 
rings are so attached, by means of bolts and slots, that they 
can be rotated through part of a revolution through toothed 
sectors mounted on short spindles, and projecting*into the interior 
of the drying or withering chamber so as to engage with circular 
racks mounted on the edges of the movable rings. The ends 
of the above-mentioned spindles being squared, admit of the 
necessary adjustment being effected by means of a key or spanner. 
Helical blades are also provided for lifting the tea-leaf, each of 
which blades consists of a metal piece attached by an angle iron 
to one of the fixed rings at one end, and to a movable ring at the 
other, in such a manner that a certain helical twist can be imparted 
to it by a partial rotation of the movable ring. By this means the 
iielical twist of the lifters is capable of being adjusted to be least 
in the first division, and to increase as it approaches to the last 
division, so that the tea-leaf will be moved slowly through the 
chamber at first, and with augmented rapidity after it has become 
partially withered. 

The hot air is driven through the drying or withering chkmber 
in an opposite direction to the path taken by the leaf. 

This apparatus is stated to be also applicable for drying the tea- 
leaf, in which case the hot air must be driven in the same direction 
as that in which the leaf travels through the chamber. 

c* 

The Moist Warm Air System of Artificial Withering. 

This system of artificial or mechanical withering, it is claimed, 
obviates the objection which has been made to the use of air 
specially heated for the purpose, in a furnace or stove, in the 
manner described with reference to the dry warm air system, 
inasmuch as the air used for withering purposes will become 
charged with moisture by a repeated circulation over the leaf. 
In this way the evils said to be attendant upon the use of 
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specially-heated air are avoided in this arrangement by using the: 
same air over and over again. 

fhe moist warm air system of withering, which is the invention 
of S. C. Davidson, is said to enable the proper withered condition 
of the leaf to be produced w’ith practically no evaporation of the 
naturally contained moisture, and the leaf when thus withered is 
claimed, moreover, to produce a better quality of tea than when 
withered on the partial drying system hitherto in ordinary use. 

The process consists, briefly, of subjecting the freshly-plucked 
or green leaf to the warming, but at the same time non-drying, 
influence of mdtsture-laden or nearly saturated air, at a temperature 
of 90® to 100° Fahr., the leaf being thus gradually limped or withered, 
without at the same time appreciably evaporating its naturally con- 
tained moisture. And the inventor states that as the cells of the 
leaf when thus withered will still remain well distended with their 
juices, and also retain a more delicate succulency of texture, they 
will be much more easily burst during the subsequent rolling 
j)rocess than would be the case with the cells of leaf which has 
been withered in the hitherto customary way, by the evaporation 
of from 20 to 50 per cent, of its moisture, which, he avers, will 
have the effect of causing its cellular ti.ssue and the substances 
lining the cell walls to become shrunken and leathery in texture. 

One method of producing this desirable form of wither is to 
expose the leaf to the action of a current, or circulation, of moisture- 
laden warm air, on trays, webs, or racks, suitably arranged for this 
purpose in a chamber or compartment, the sides, top, and floor 
of which are so constructed as to be as air-tight as possible, one 
or more inlets being provided for the warm moisture-laden air, 
which after circulating amongst the leaf in the withering chamber 
can pass out ^f it through one or more outlets, or through a 
heating apparatus, and be re-heated and returned into circulation 
in the withering chamber. ’ 

When such a withering room or chamber as that above described 
is employed, the trays, webs, or racks on which the green or fresh 
leaf is spread are preferably arranged in a similar superposed order 
to that used for withering the leaf by the ordinary evaporative 
system. The trays or webs can be conveniently carried in tiers^ , 
upon firames or racks, which may be either stationaiy or so con- 
Striicted as to be capable of being moved on wheels, like railway 
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tracks, through a tunnel -shaped withering chamber, one before 
the other from end to end in consecutive order, perforated plates 
being preferably fitted at the inlet and outlet ends of the chamber 
through which the heated moisture-laden air has to pass from the 
distributing duct and the collecting duct respectively ; or the leaf 
might be carried through the withering chamber on endless webs. 

In another method of carrying out the process, a revolving 
drum or cylinder may be used, which is so constructed that when 
the inlet door for charging it is closed, it will be approximately 
air-tight except at each end, where an aperture is provided — that 
at one end for inlet and that at the other end for outlet of the 
circulating air current — and to each of which openings conduit 
pipes are so connected as to conduct the circulating air current 
from the drum or cylinder through an air-heating apparatus and 
fan, and back again into the drum or cylinder. Longitudinal 
shelves fitted upon the inside of the cylinder act to lift the leaf 
up to the top and then let it fall again as the drum revolves. 
The inlet and outlet ports are preferably connected by a tube of 
foraminous or perforated material, blocked midway by a baffle 
plate, which prevents the air passing straight through from the 
inlet to the outlet port, and compels the radial diffusion out from 
the inlet end of the tube towards the periphery of the drum, and 
back therefrom to the outlet side of the tube. 

In order to keep the warm air in the withering chamber, or the 
withering drum, moisture-laden, like a vapour bath, and at a 
constant temperature of from 90® to loo^^ Fahr., conduit pipes con- 
nected with the inlet and outlet ports are provided for conveying 
the exhaust air of the withering chamber to and from an inter- 
mediately situated air-heating apparatus fitted with a fan, which 
draws the exhaust air from the withering chamber or withering 
drum, and causes it to pass through the heating apparatus and 
back again into the withering chamber or withering drum. 

It will be seen that the same air circulated over and over again 
through the withering chamber or drum, in this manner, will 
rapidly get so fully charged or saturated with the vapour rising 
from the leaf, that it will soon become incapable of absorbing any 
farther moisture, and, as this mixture of air and vapour is an 
^fective conveyer of heat, it will act very satisfactorily in 
C^urrying the heaf;, from the air heater into the withering chamber, 
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and keeping it up to the required temperature of 90® to 100® Falm 
Anjj arrangement of air-heating apparatus, such as steam, or hot- 
water pipes, or air-heating stoves, can be used for heating t^e 
circulating air current. 

The air-heating apparatus can be arranged in any convenient 
position relatively to the withering chamber or withering drum, 
and might, if desired, be placed within the withering chamber, and 
so Arranged that the cooled air from the latter will be conducted 
by suitable conduit pipes to the base of the air-heating apparatus, 
and the heated air conducted from the top of this up to near the 
ceiling of the withering chamber by means of an air chimney, 
so that a self-acting circulation will be thus created, and the 
chamber, having been rendered as air-tight as practicable all 
round, and the same air being heated and passed through the leaf 
over and over again, will consequently soon become vapour-laden 
through getting charged with moisture off the leaf, while at the 
same time sufficient heat will be imparted to it to keep the 
temperature thoughout the chamber up to 90° to 100® Fahr. 

An alternative method of producing the above-described 
vapour-bath condition of the air in the withering chamber or 
drum, is to continuously propel into the withering chamber or 
drum, fresh, warm air charged with moisture by having sufficient 
steam injected into it to produce the necessary degree of satura- 
tion, or by passing it through a finely-atomised water spray, or 
through any wetted porous material or substance — such as wet 
cotton wool or wet tea-leaf in the process of being dried after being 
rolled — and allowing an equivalent quantity of this air to escape 
through exhaust ports provided in the withering chamber or drum. 

Whichever method of warming the leaf in the withering 
chamber or withering drum by means of warm saturated air 
be adopted, very little evaporation of the naturally contained 
moisture in the leaf will take place ; and when the heat of the 
chamber or drum is in this way continuously maintained at 90® 
to 100® Fahr., the leaf will soon begin to soften and become limp, 
and will, according to the inventor, eventually assume a much 
more flaccid condition than if it had been withered by the action ' 
of dry air. 

Figs. 17 to 20 show an arrangement of withering chamber fitted 
with stationary’ racks for carrying the leaf upoj? trays or webs, 
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and with an externally situated air-heating stove and circulating" 
fan, the latter being driven by belting or otherwise. 

Two withering chambers the.one located above the other, *are 
shown, each of which chambers is fitted with stationary racks 6, 
for carrying the leaf to be withered upon trays or webs. Outside 
the withering chambers is placed an air-heating stove r, and a 
fan d, which are connected with the withering chambers by an 
inflow air conduit pipe and by a return air conduit pipe /, each 
pipe being fitted with a box g, having ports, and valves or doors 



Figs. 17 to ?o,— Arrangement of Moist Warm Air Withering Chamber with 
Stationary Leaf Hacks and External Air-heating Stove and Circulating Fan 
(sectional elevation, cross sections, and plan). 


for opening and closing the same, so as to enable Jhe circulating 
ftir current to be confined to either floor as required. 

When the fan is set in motion, the air laden with the moisture 
it has taken up from the leaf will be drawn from the withering 
chamber through the conduit pipes and the stove, and be pro- 
pelled back in a moisture-laden and heated condition into the 
same withering chamber through the inflow pipe. 

Figs. 21 to 23 illustrate an arrangement in which the air- 
heating stove c is placed inside the withering chamber a, and 
works with a se^-acting draught. The valve boxes g, connected 
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with the air inflow and return pipes c and /, and the ports « 
d<wrs for opening and closing them, enable the circulaUng aa* 
current to be confined to either floor as may be required, tfi 
prevent the fire in the stove from drawing off any of the moisture- 
laden air from the withering chamber for the support of com- 
bustion, a supply of air is conduced to the fire from outside 
through a pipe i. 

• 24 ^ud 25 illustrate an arrangement in which the racks for 

carrying the leaf are constructed to move on wheels, as trolleys or 
trucks, through a tunnel-shaped withering chamber a, whilst 
being subjectid to the action of a current of moisture-laden 
heated air. It will be seen that the racks b are mounted on 




Figs, 21 to 23, — Arrangement of Moist Warm Air W’ithering Chamber, with 
Stationary Leaf Racks and Internal Air-heating Stove (sectional elevation, 
cross section, and plan). 

trolleys which move in consecutive order on rails k, in the 
witherinfj chamber a, I are perforated plates throuffh which the 
heated moisture-laden air has to pass from the distributing duct w, 
to the withering chamber, similar plates n being also provided, 
through which the air will be exhausted back into a collecting 
duct Of at the outlet end of the chamber, and thence pass , through 
the return jJipe. 

The trolleys with the racks containing the leaf enter the long 
tunnel-like withering chamber through the entrance doors which 
are made preferably to open inwards, so that when a trolley ih 
pushed along the rails sufficiently far into the withering chamber; 
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to clear these doors and allow of their being closed again» it will 
also be clear of the direct inflow of the air current from the 
distributing duct, and the space here left will enable the air 
currents to blend and mix uniformly before being passed along 
over the leaf on the trays carried on the trolleys in its flow to the 
outlet air ducts, q are the outlet doors, which are preferably made 
to swing outwards. . 

When the trolleys are drawm out of the withering chamber they 
can be turned on the turntables r, and can be then passed along 
the return rails to the inlet end of the chamber, and on their way 
they can be unloaded of the withered leaf and be fe-charged with 
fresh leaf to be withered. 

Another apparatus for withering tea-leaf on this system is 
shown in Figs. 26 to 28. 

In this arrangement, the leaf to be withered is carried through 
the withering chamber «, upon endless webs consisting of flat or 
dished perforated plates or woven wire trays u, which are moved 
forwards and backwards in the withering chamber by endless 
bands or chains mounted on suitable wheels, and are moved 
by sprocket wheels driven by a suitable arrangement of gearing. 

The leaf is fed into the apparatus through a feed hopper v, and 
is discharged by means of the chute w. 

Air is drawn by the fan d from the withering chamber a, through 
the air duct /, and heating apparatus c, and the same air is again 
driven back into the withering chamber through the inflow air 
conduit pipe c. 

In Figs. 29 to 32 is shown a rotating drum or cylinder 
withering apparatus a mounted and revolving upon standards to 
which are attached inflow and return air conduit pipes e and /, 
and a fan d, for circulating the air from the withering drum 
through the pipe /, and air -heating apparatus c, and back again 
into the withering drum a. 

TW 'NvtVvexvag, drntn \s revolved preferably by means of friction 
rollers mounted upon a shaft, which is driven from a suitable 
countershaft by belt gearing. 

The drum or cylinder a can be charged or emptied through a 
d^r Of port /, and upon the inside a number of longitudinal 
^elvejs are provided for lifting the leaf up to the top of the drom 
letting it ^11 again as the Jatterji-ptates. 
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The inlet and outlet ports are connected by a suitable tube 
constructed of perforated corrugated sheets, or of wire web, which 
tul 4 is attached to and revolves with the withering drum. In 
this perforated tube, midway between the inlet and outlet ports, is 
placed a baffle plate, shown in dotted lines in Fig. 30, which 
prevents the air from passing straight through from the inlet to 
the outlet port, and compels the radial diffusion of the air out from 
the inlet end of the perforated tube towards the periphery of the 
drum and back to the outlet side of the tube, so that the leaf will 
be better brought into contact with the warm moisture-laden air, 
and there will T)e no tendency to carry the leaf in the air current 
from the inlet to the outlet port. 




F,gs. 24 and a5,-ArranKemen. of Mo..t Warn. Air Wilhermg Cham^. with 
Racks Mounted on Wheels (sectional eleiation, cross section, and plan). 


In operating this machine, a charge of leaf is placed in the 
drum, and the latter rotated at the slow speed of from ten to 
twelve revo\ut\ons pei minute, tW fan being also set in motion, so 
that a continuous circulation of air will be immediately set Up 
through the drum and air heater; and as the cylinder revolves, the 
shelves will carry up the leaf to the top of the drum, where it dn^ 
off. so that a continuous shower of leaf will be kept WUng throni^ 
the air current which is passing through the drum, which ^ 
current wiU soon become saturated, like a vapour bath, m 
moisture firom the leaf, the limfung or withering of which 1^ 
place in heated moistaredadeu ai^ any 
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evaporation of the naturally contained moisture of the leaf being 
thus prevented. 

It has been found desirable in practice to fit the drum or 
cylinder with perforated diaphragms, so as to prevent the tea 
being carried away. The inlet and outlet ports are in this case 
arranged to open into a chamber separated from the main body of 
the cylinder by the above*mentioned diaphragms. 

To effect the complete discharge of the leaf from the drum .or 
cylinder after the opening of the doors, the latter are made to open 



Flos, 26 to Arrangement of Moist Warm Air Withering Machines, with 
Travelling Webs and Rotary Leaf Container (longitudinal section, elevations 
plans, and transverse section). 


inwards so as to form shelves, which will catch the leaf as the 
chamber rotates. Depending or hanging shelves are also fitted to 
the door, and perforated material is provided to prevent the leaf 
drifting with the air current. 

It has also been found very desirable to admit a certain or 
regulated amount of fresh air, preferably in the latter part of the 
withering operation of each charge, so as to provide for a supply 
of oxygen to the leaf in order to oxidate it, ^cause oxidation at; 
\this stage of the process of manufacture of black tea \vill consider- 
ably improve the quality obtained. Consequently, it has been 



found advisable to so construct an apparatus that a quantity ^ 
the moisture-laden air, variable at will, can be discharged con* 
tinirously or occasionally from the apparatus, and an equivalent 
volume of fresh atmospheric air be admitted in its place. 

For this purpose the pipe through which the moisture-laden air 
returns from the withering drum to the air heater is fitted with u 
moist air outlet valve, by means of which*a portion of the current 
of moist air as it flows at considerable speed through the pipe can 
be cut out ; and a fresh-air inlet, also in the form of a valve, and 
likewise situated in the same pipe as the moist air outlet valve, is 
provided to addfit a volume of fresh air equivalent to the amount 
of moist air discharged. 

A good arrangement of valves for the above purpose consists of 
two flap valves fitted diametrically opposite to each other in the 



Fig. 33.— Moist Warm Air Withering Machine or Apparatus, with Kotary 
Container (sectional elevation). 


wall of the said pipe, and so connected as to move together — the 
one forming the moist air outlet valve, opening inwards ; and the 
one forming the fresh air inlet valve, opening outwards. The 
moist air outlet valve is hinged at the side which is furthest from 
the withering drum, so that when open it presents itself at an angle 
with its inner edge to the current of moist air, and consequently 
divides this current, causing one portion to pass through the 
opening of the valve and to be thus discharged outside the 
apparatus, Whilst the remaining portion will pass on through 
the pipe to the air heater, being joined by a supply of fresh 
itir which enters through the inlet valve, which may be also 
hinged like the moist air outlet valve. These valves are tjperited 
by means of a quadrant bar attached to one or otj^er of them* this 
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bar having a series of holes or notches to engage with a pin 
or catch and allow of the valves being adjusted to any required 
extent of opening. 

Figs. 33 to 38 illustrate an apparatus of this type. A is the 
rotating drum, which is mounted on standards B. C is the air inlet 



Fkj. 34.~~Moist Warm Air Withering Machine or Apparatus, with Rotary W'*, 
I^af Container (plan). 



Fig. 35.--Moi9t Warm Air Withering Machine or Apparatos, with Rotary 
Leaf Container (end view). 

port at one end, and D the air outlet port at the other end of the 
drum. E is the air-heating apparatus and F is the fan. G is the 
inflow air conduit pij^e leading from the fan to the ais inlet port C* 
H is the return air conduit pipe leading from the air outlet port D, 
to the air-heating apparatus E. I is an air conduit funnel or tube 
leading from the air-heating apparatus E to the fan F. J is a valve 
box, which is fltted in the return air conduit pipe H. K is the 
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valve for e^austing a portion of the circulating air from t^ 
pw H, and L is the fresh-air inlet valve for admitting an cauivaiani 
voI.». orhsh .ir, M is . „„„„,i„s Ii„|, 

or ciitool na,« K, uid the freshoir inlet -ave L. by «hich then 





T*™ Withering Machine or Apparatns. with 
Rotary Leaf Container (enlarged view, showing detail, of coi^ctlon) 

N Ist k"! Simultaneously. 

valves K and r ^ ® amount of opening given to the 

K and L, can be regulated. See Figs. 36 to 38. 

andSe'Sr “* return fcipe H. 

MdAe air current from the.rotating drum A. to tl^i ,)iea Je. and 
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&n F, will pass through it in the -direction indicated by the arrows 
in Fig, 36. 

In operation, upon the cut-out or exhaust valve H, and the fresh- 
air valve L, being worked, the former will open inwards, so that its 
edge faces the return air current, and will thus cut out of the valve 
box a certain quantity of air in accordance with the extent of 
opening which may be given to it— fresh air, equivalent in volume 
to that of the exhaust air thus removed, being simultaneously 
admitted through the fresh air inlet valve L, which, by means of 
the link M, which connects it with the exhaust valve K, will be 
opened outwards to a corresponding extent. 

A recently designed pattern* of machine for effecting the withering 
of the leaf on this system is shown in perspective in Fig. 39. 

It will be seen from this illustration that the machine is even 
more entirely self-contained than that which has been just 
described. It is also driven by its own special engine a, which 
is mounted on the bracket b, of the fan F. This arrangement is 
found to be very advantageous, inasmuch as it renders the apparatus 
entirely independent of any line of shafting for driving power, and 
admits of its being located in any conveniently situated outhouse 
or in any portion of the factory, so long as it is sufficiently near 
the main boilers, or an auxiliary boiler, to admit of steam being 
conveyed to the engine without an extravagant amount of loss of 
heat through condensation taking place. 

The heat required for warming the air used for withering the 
leaf is supplied by the waste steam from the fan engine cylinder, 
which waste or used steam is for that purpose exhausted through 
the pipe d, into the tubes of a multitubular air-heating device c, 
so that no special furnace is required — the steam supply being, of 
course, usually obtainable from the boilers for supplying steam 
to the main engine of the factory. 

This air heater likewise forms an air condenser, in which the 
exhaust steam will be entirely deprived of its heat by the air and 
vapour circulating through the multitubular heater, and in conse- 
quence will be so completely condensed into water that its full 
theoretical heating efficiency will be therefore utilised in the 
total amount of the work performed. 


V * Made by Davidson A Co., Ltd., BeUut. 
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« is a bye-pasSi which admits of the exhaust steam being cttf 
off^from the air heater, and being allowed to escape into the 
atmosphere or elsewhere, when desired. 



The cylinder or drum has a capacity which admits of a charge 
of about six maunds (480 lbs.) being inserted into it at a time, and 
one hour and a half is about the period required to effect the 
^withering of a charge, 


Fig. J9.— Recent typeo€ Wttm Air Withering Appaxattia^ with Rotafy teal Cool 
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The operation of the apparatus is of the simplest description, 
all that is required being to throw the charge of leaf into Jhe 
rotating drum A, and to start the fan engine a, which likewise 
drives the latter. 

Warm moist air is then circulated through the leaf, only a small 
proportion of fresh air being admitted into it, and an equal volume 
thereof being exhausted, so that as it is circulated through and 
through the multitubular heater, fan, and withering drum, it will 
become rapidly charged with vapour owing to the evaporation 
of the moisture out of the leaf, 

' It is averred that not only is the withering of file leaf effected 
very efficiently and rapidly by this continuous circulation of moist 
heated vapour, in combination with the movement which is 
imparted to it by its being turned over and over upon itself in the 
rotating drum, but that the leaf also acquires at the same time an 
aroma or perfume of a peculiarly agreeable character. 

The progress of the withering operation can be ascertained 
from time to time through suitable sampling ports fitted in the 
doors of the revolving cylinder or drum. 

When the wither is found to be complete, and it is desired to 
discharge or remove the leaf from the revolving drum or cylinder, 
the machine must be stopped running, and the doors of the drum 
opened, and so secured by means of suitable fasteners that they 
will remain open; after which the machine should be again 
Started, when the withered or limped leaf will be discharged 
through the opened doors as the drum revolves. 

A feature of some importance in connection with this withering 
apparatus is that the leaf will be also partially rolled during the 
operation of withering, an effect due to the tumbling over and 
over to which the leaf is subjected in the rotating ckum. 

The Vacuum System of Artificial Withering. 

Amongst the many other machines which have been devised for 
effecting an artificial wither of the leaf, mention may be made 
oTthose which are adapted to operate by subjecting the leaf to 
the action of a vacuum. It is to be remarked, however, that the 
wnount of success by which their employment has been attended 
hiiiS not warranted any extended use of them. 
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In an apparatus for withering tea-leaf previous to rolling^ 
subjecting the leaf to the action of a vacuum or of a pa^94 
vacuum, which has been devised by J. C. Marillier, the leaves 
to be withered are placed on a series of galvanized iron tfaya^ 
portions of the edges of which have been cut away so as to font! 
air passages, and which trays are supported on brackets in an air- 
tight chamber fitted with a hinged door, which can be closed 
against an indiarubber ring or washer placed round the op>ening 
into the chamber, and can be held firmly in place by lever catches* 
This chamber communicates through a suitable pipe with a valve 
box, fitted with an air exhaust valve and with an air inlet valve, 
capable of being regulated by screw-threaded stems, rods, and 
handles, and which valve box is connected with an air pump, by 
means of which, when the air inlet valve is closed and the exhaust 
valve opened, a more or less perfect vacuum can be formed in the 
withering chamber, which vacuum is stated to produce the desired 
withering action. 

When the leaf has been sufficiently withered, the exhaust valve 
should be closed and the inlet valve opened, after which the 
hinged door can be opened and the leaf removed. 


Artificial Withkking by Means of Waste Heat, 

The employment of waste heat possesses the advantage, as has 
already been mentioned, of creating a certain saving, inasmuch 
as by its use, at least when the drying and firing machines are in 
operation, no special expenditure of fuel will be necessary for 
heating the air required for the artificial withering or limping 
of the leaf. 

There are tvyo methods of utilising the waste heat — in the one of 
which exhaust fans are employed to draw the waste warm air 
through the withering or limping room or loft, and in the other 
blast fans or air propellers are used to force the said air through 
the room or loft. 

The first arrangement is well exemplified in the withering 
system of the Blackman Ventilating Co., Limited, London, in 
which ventilating fans of the well-known Blackman type are 
employed. » 

Unless the building be especially designed in tjie first instance 
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with a view to an installation of the Blackman system of withering, 
the exact arrangement will, of course, have to be more or less 
modified in each particular instance to meet the space available in 
the factory — in fact, each case would have to be treated individually. 
In Figs. 40, 41, and 42, however, are illustrated three of the most 
simple forms in which the system can be applied when the building, 
position of dryers, and shafting, are all suitable to one or other 
of these forms. It must be remembered, however, that in a great 
number of instances there will be many other points which should 
be taken into account, and that, as a general rule, ifi all such cases 
it would be found preferable to get out a special plan of fixing to 
exactly suit the condition of things existing in the factory. 

It will be seen by referring to the three illustrations that the 
room or loft is ceiled over above the racks in each instance, so as 
to confine the air current to its work. This is a very necessary 
precaution, inasmuch as the warmest, and therefore most useful, 
air always rises to the top, and would otherwise become for the 
most part lost and wasted in the space situated immediately 
beneath the roof, as well as being cooled by contact with the iron 
roof in cold weather and by its admixture with the cold external 
air which will be sucked in through the more or less open joints 
of the sheets of the roof. 

Th* proper height for the ceiling cloth will depend upon the 
size of the fans employed. For instance, when 48-inch Blackman 
fans are used, the height should not be more than 6 feet 6 inches 
above the level of the floor of the withering or limping room or 
loft ; but with 60-inch Blackman fans, the height may be increased 
to 8 feet above the floor level. 

It has been found in practice that it is preferable in all cases 
where possible to draw the air across the room* or loft in the 
manner shown in Figs. 40 and 41, inasmuch as the temperature 
of the air will be more uniform when drawn the shorter distance 
than when it is drawn the longer distance, and in consequence 
the wither will be also more uniform or even in quality. 

The arrangement illustrated in transverse section in Fig. 40 is an 
application of the Blackman system of withering to an ordinary 
tea house having a ridged roof. The number of exhaust 
&n$ employed will, of course, depend upon the length of the 
withering loft, c 
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tn case the space at disposal be not sufficient, an addition to it 
can be provided with but little difficulty by erectAg a lean-to 
extension, as indicated in dotted lines in the drawing, the same 
fans and the same air current in that case serving both the main 
room or loft and the extension. 

The heated air from the drying and firing machines is drawn up 
through an aperture in the ceiling of the machine room, which 
ceiling should be constructed of some incombustible material, into 
and through the withering room or loft, and is discharged or 
exhausted either into the atmosphere or into the extension shown 
in dotted lines, 'as the case may be. 



Fig. 40.— Application of ArtiScial Withering by means of Waste Heat to an ♦ 
Ordinary Tea House with a Ridged Roof (transverse section). 


Below each of the fans and above the racks, situated in the 
lean-to extension, should be fixed an openwork hurdle about six 
feet in width, extending horkontally from the main wall of the 
factory to the opposite low side wall of the lean-to extension, so as 
to form a kind of baffle that will break the force of the draught or 
blast in a downward direction, and so prevent the leaf from being 
blown off the top trays. 

Hxits for the air from the lean-to extension should be situated 
at both its ends, both the side walls being well closed so as to 
force the current of hot air to flow down the entire length of the ^ 
extension, and the racks may be arranged lengthways of the latter* 
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The roof ends of the lean-to extension should also be closed down 
to about fotfr inches above the level of the uppermost trays in 
the racks, so as to cause the hot air to pass downwards through 
the racks and prevent its escaping to waste at too 'great a 
height. 

^ Fig. 41 is a similar view to the previous one, depicting an 
installation of a like nature, but arranged in a tea house having 
a curved roof instead of a ridged one, the roofs in both instances 
being formed of corrugated galvanized sheet-iron. The description 



Flo. 41.— Application of Artificial Withering by means of Waste Heat to an 
Ordinary Tea House with a Curved Roof (transverse section). 


given of the first arrangement applies with equal appropriateness 
to the present one. 

When the withering racks are already arranged across the rocm 
or loft, and it is not desired to incur the expense of altering them 
to allow of the arrangement shown in Figs. 40 and 41— whicl\, 
however, is in every way preferable— being adopted, or in such 
cases as where the machine room happens to be located at one 
end of the factory building without any floor above -it, the plan 
ifluown in the longitudinal section. Fig. 42, may be adopted. If 
this arrangement be used, however, it is essential not to draw the 
air for a distance of over se\'enty feet down th^ loft, and in lofts or 
looms of any considerable length it will be found better to place 




to draw the hot air up through an inlet across the centre of the^ 
Joft or room floor. 
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When the loft or room is over thirty feet in width, two 48-inch 
Blackman fans should be used, and the length of the loft or room 
must also be taken into consideration in estimating the nuifiber 
of fans required. 

The most advantageous method of driving the above-mentioned 
fans is in pairs in the manner illustrated in Fig. 43. 

The power required to drive a 48-inch Blackman depends, of 
course, upon the velocity at which it is running, and ranges from 
less than i to 2 h.-p. In practical working, however, the fans 
will very infrequently, if at any time, be required to be at full 
work when the tea-rolling machines are, for it %nust be remem- 
bered that the tea -rolling machines cannot be staited until some 
of the leaf is withered or limped, which will naturally be that 
nearest to the hot-air inlet, and by that time the rest of the leaf 



Fig. 43.>-Mo8t advantageous Method of Driving Fans in Withering Loft or Koom* 


will be so far finished that the speed of the fans may be con- 
siderably reduced, and will therefore only require a fractional 
horse-power for driving. 

According to the makers, a 48-inch Blackman fan should never 
be run at a speed over 600 revolutions per minute, and 500 revolu- 
tions would be a more economical speed. The ^60-inch should 
never be run at a greater speed than 480 revolutions per minute, 
and 400 revolutions would in the latter case be the better spe^. 
The correct speed at which to run the fans will, how'ever, vary to 
a certain extent, according to the state of the weather and of 
the leaf. • 

The maximum speed will most probably only be necessary : 
^en the leaf is brought to the factory in a moist condition and , 
when the air is very damp. When the air^is veiy dry, a slow 
speed of the fans will most likely be found to suffice, and it is ^ ; 
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at these times when the air is excessively dry that great oat 
must be taken not to run the fans at too high a velocity, or else 
the wither may become artificial or false, the colour of the leaf, 
and fermentation suffering in consequence ; for it is well known 
that to carry out the process in a satisfactory manner Nature can 
only be assisted, and not be coerced or forced, and if anything 
more than the withdrawing as far as possible of all obstacles tO 
withering be attempted, loss of quality will result. 

The correct speed of the fans most suitable to the varying 
conditions of the leaf and of the weather can only be ascertained 
by practical experience with each particular installation ; and 
when this has been once acquired, the exercise of a little discretion 
will enable the proper withering of the leaf to be easily effected. 

The best way to regulate the speed of the fans is to arrange for 
driving them by means of a separate engine ; but when this is not 
done, three driving pulleys of different diameters should be placed 
side by side on the driving shaft and on the driven shaft respec- 
tively, so that the speed may be instantly altered to suit the 
conditions of the weather. This latter arrangement, however, 
necessitates the addition of an extra length of spindle to the. fan 
and shaft. 

As regards the number of fans required, a withering room or 
loft 100 feet by 40 feet should have four 48-inch Blackman fans 
if there be a sufficient supply of waste heat, and these fans can, 
by a suitable arrangement of ducts, be made to suffice for two such 
floors, where a second one is attainable. Where only one floor 
100 feet by 40 feet is available, it should be capable of withering 
8,000 lbs., or 100 maunds, of leaf in five hours in wet weather. 
With two such floors, about half as much again per day can be 
counted upon ^s will be the case with the one floor ; double the 
amount of leaf cannot be withered by reason of a considerable 
amount of the heat of the air being lost before it reaches the 
upper loft or room. 

It would, of course, be impossible to state the exact quantity of 
leaf that a 48-inch fan will be capable of withering in a ten-hour 
working day, as it will vary with both the nature of the building 
and also accordingly as to whether or not the temperature of the 
withering loft or room can be maintained above 86° when the ftm 
dr fans are running at a speed of 5^ revolutions per mifiute* 
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Under favourable conditions, however, as regards the arrange- 
ment of the buildings, &c«, a 48-inch Blackman fan has-been 
found capable of withering 3,600 lbs., or 45 maunds, of wet leaf 
in a day of ten hours at only two fills of the trays — that is, 
the morning’s leaf forming one fill and the evening’s leaf the 
other fill. 

Three similar fans are said to have been found to easily wither 
an average of 5,280 lbs., or 66 maunds, of leaf in three and a half 
to four hours, all the leaf of a half-day’s pluck, however, in this 
instance, not being spread at one time, but the trays being refilled 
as fast as emptied from leaf stored for the purpdle in a go-down. 

It will be readily seen that in order to insure a wither through- 
out the loft or room of an even or uniform quality, it is more 
judicious to divide the work over several fans rather than to trust 
to one fan only. 

In the latter case, indeed, not only would any accidental 
stoppage of the fan entirely arrest the operation of withering, 
but in any case the single fan having to draw the current of hot 
. air lengthways down the loft and thus giving it a long distance to 
travel, during the whole course of which it will be taking up 
moisture, it is evident that the air at one end of the loft or room 
will wither the leaf at a more rapid rate than it will be possible 
for the saturated and cooled air at the other end to do, thus 
producing an uneven quality of wither. 

By using a suitable number of fans in accordance with the 
length of the room or loft, and drawing the air across the latter, 
on the contrary, the distance travelled by the air over the leaf 
will, as has been already mentioned, be much less, and the state 
^ of the air more uniform in consequence, thus insuring a more even 
or regular wither. , 

The air should be admitted at the inlet side of the withering 
loft or room at a temperature some degrees above that absolutely 
required, so as to allow for the loss experienced in travelling to the 
Other or exhaust side of it. 

When drawing air across a loft in this manner* 48-inch fans 
should be placed from 25 feet to 30 feet apart, in accordance with 
I the width of the loft. The end fans should not be situated at n 
greater distance than from 12 J feet to 15 feet from the end of 
, the racks. Tljese latter should be so arranged that the trays . 
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containing the leaf, or the cloths or tats, if the latter be employed, 
will have a slope or be placed aslant, as shown in Figs. 40, 41, 
and 42 (and not be placed in a horizontal position), so as to deflect 
the current of air, and thus to bring fresh air in contact with 
the leaf, and produce a more uniform or even wither throughout 
the loft. 

This arrangement also saves the waste of heat which otherwise 
would take place were the trays to be placed horizontally, by 
reason of the major portion of the centre of the air films passing 
through between the trays and doing actually no work at all. 

If stretched wites are used for supporting the leaf trays, they 
need not be more than four inches apart. When, however, wires are 
not used, the distance must be increased so as to secure a distance 
of four inches clear space between the trays. There should not be 
any larger space above the uppermost tray or below the lower* 
most tray than there is between the other trays, as the air will 
travel best through the freest passage, and consequently the trays 
having the larger space be the first to wither, thus producing an 
uneven or irregular wither, instead of all the trays in the rack 
withering uniformly together from top to bottom, as with moderate 
care they may be caused to do, by having the spaces between the 
trays equal, or by employing baffles to check the current wherever 
it may be excessive, and to guide and deflect it in any desired 
direction. 

In a well-arranged installation each rack should wither in turn, 
according to its proximity to the hot-air inlet, and no selecting of 
trays be required, but once a rack be declared ready, it will be fit 
to clear without any chance of unwithered leaf being mixed with 
that properly withered, so as to spoil the roll. 

As regards tlje proper area for the hot-air inlet opening in the 
floor of the loft or room, or of any duct or thoroughfare through 
which the air has to pass, it must in no instance be less than the 
combined area of all the fans in use. For instance, for each 
48.inch fan that is in use, at the very least 12J square feet of free 
opening for the admission of air must be Allowed ; and if an inlet 
aperture of such a size be not provided, the fan will be hindered, 
and will not do its full work. Indeed, the makers recommend an 
aUowance of 16 square feet of inlet for each 48*inch fan in use. 

It is also advisable, in cases where doors are provided on the 
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first floor, which are necessary for traffic and which tend to admit 
fresh air in an improper manner, to erect a porch and add a second 
outer door, thus enabling one of the doors to be always ‘kept 
closed, and thereby to check any improper admission of fresh air ; 
and in order to prevent any possibility of the two doors being 
opened together, it will be well to fit them with a rope so arranged 
that to open the one door the other one must be closed. 

It is especially advisable, in cases where the fan may be fed by 
a pipe or duct, or air be conducted away from it in such a manner, 
to see that such pipe or duct be not in any part of a less diameter 
or area than the fan itself. If a duct or pipe bfi employed which 
is of less area at any point than that of the fan, or that be 
throttled in any way, the horse-power required to drive the fan 
will be enormously increased, the amount of air drawn or moved 
towards the fan will be greatly reduced, and a back draught 
will be formed through the centre of the fan. 

In practice, no duct to or from a 48-inch fan should have a 
sectional area of less than 14 square feet, and, wherever possible, 
16 square feet would be far preferable. 

Instances are on record in which planters have attempted to 
force air from a 48-inch fan through a 12-inch pipe or duct, when 
a 14-inch fan blowing into a 14-inch pipe would do about the same 
work, and the power consumed in driving a 48-inch fan throttled 
in such a manner would be about five times that which would be 
necessary under proper conditions, or from 2J to 10 h.-p., whilst 
that required for the properly fixed 14-inch fan doing the same, or 
approximately the same amount of work, would be only about 
one-fifth of a horse. 

The air admitted to the withering loft or room should be all 
drawn through the waste-heat inlet, and not fron^ elsewhere, and 
external air should only be admitted to the machinery room 
behind the dryers and firers, that is to say, in such a manner as 
to have its temperature suitably raised before it reaches the 
hot-air inlet to the withering room or loft. 

The position of the inlet for the warm air into the withering 
room or loft should always be at the floor level, and extend 
for the entire length of the withering racks. In some cases this 
will necessitate the use of double partitions to form air ch^bers. 
It will also be^ in all probability desirable to provide baffles in 
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the majority of cases, but these will have to be arranged to suit 
the requirements of each particular installation, and no fixed rule 
can therefore be laid down for their location. 

When the dryers, firers, &c., are placed at one end of the 
machine room and directly beneath the withering loft or room, 
the inlet for the heated air from the former to the latter may be 
constructed tapering, so that the narrowest portion of it will be 
•near the warmest end of the house and the widest end at the 
coldest end of it, thus regulating the supply of warm air and 
aiding in the production of a uniform or regular wither. 

To admit of tlfe inlet being adjusted to the proper proportions, 
the aperture should be made considerably wider than is necessary 
and of equal width all along, and loose, adjustable planks should 
be provided for forming the taper and adjusting it to the proper 
proportions. 

In a withering room or loft in which three or more fans are 
employed and are fixed in the side 
wall, it will frequently be found 
desirable to throw one or more of the 
fans out of gear, and in this case that 
portion of the hot-air inlet corre- 
sponding with the fans which are not 
working should be closed, so asto allow 
of all the warm air being employed 
in that portion of the room or loft 
actually in use, and not being wasted 
by passing over empty racks, and also 
to effect a saving of the power which 
would otherwise be required to drive 
the temporaril)iuseless fans. This can 
be easily done by providing hinged 
flaps or covers, as shown in the sec- 
tional view, Fig. 44, by means of which 
the hot-air inlet corresponding to any fan or section of fans can 
be closed. \Vith this arrangement a countershaft and loose 
pulleys should be provided for enabling the rotary motion of any 
fan, or section of the fans, to be arrested when desired. 

Another advantage possessed by the hinged flaps or colors ^ 
shown in Fig. 44 is, that by setting them at anj suitable angles 



Fic, 44.-— Arrangement for Regu- 
lating the Admission of Warm 
Air to Withering Loft or Room. 
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any particular portion of the air current can be deflected as may 
be found to be desirable. For instance, should the entire current, 
or any section of it, be found to strike certain of the trays in the 
withering racks more than others, or in a case in which the air is 
found, owing to its natural tendency, to rush or ascend directly up 
to the ceiling cloth or chut, and thereby to effect a more rapid 
withering of the leaves upon the upper trays than of those upon 
the lower ones, then the hinged flaps or covers can be so* 
manipulated as to remedy this defect. 

For ceiling cloths or chuts, and also for cloth stops for the tops 



Fig. 45.- Diagram showing Method of Arranging Racks 
in the Withering Chamber or I./)ft. 

of walls and for forming partitions, &c., old withering cloths 
thoroughly soaked in rice water, or otherwise sized so as to enable 
them to take a subsequent coating of whitewash, will be found 
very useful. 

''NWe a second door \s situated above tbe vAtbering \oft or 
toom, a ceWmg c\otb or cbut will not be required, but in all other 
eases it is an absolute necessity. When a second floor exists, but 
:4s at too great a height above the first, the air current may be 
down to the proper level by cloth baffles or curtains suS- 
from the^upper-story floor to within 6 feet 6 inches of the ! 
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floor level, if the fan or fans be 48-inch, or to within eight feet if the 
fan or fans be 60-inch, in a direction across the air current* The 
trays* should be carried up to within four inches of the bottoms 
. of these hanging baffles or curtains, and the distance or clearance 
between all the other trays in each of the racks should be the 
same as that between the uppermost tray and the bottom of 
the baffles. 

When the gangways or passages between the racks come in 
line with the air current, curtains will have to be provided in 
order to prevent the hot air from travelling uselessly to waste 



Fig. 46 — Protective Shield or Guard for Delivery Side of Fan situated 
in an Exposed Situation (vertical longitudinal section). 

down these gangways or passages. But what is a far better plan, 
and one which is recommended by the makers of the type of fans 
the use of which is now being principally discussed, the air current 
<may be baffled by extending the ends of each alternate rack in 
the manner shown in the diagrammatical view, Fig. 45, upon 
which view the direction of the air current is indicated by the 
turrows* • 

Where the deliver}^ side of the fan is situated in an unsheltered 
Mtnation, thus rendering it liable to exposure to strong winds 
ind to a consequent probability of the delivery from the fan being 
fJmlced thereby, a wind guard or shield, such as that shown in tl^ 
VtM. ^ H 
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sectional view, Fig. 46, should be fixed over it for protection. 
The size of the orifice of this wind guard, however, must be always 
at least equal to the area of the fan. 



Fio. 47.- Front Elevation, showing 
the Seating Timbers required 
for Fixing a Fan of the Black- 
man Type. 



FtG 48. —Side Elevation, show- 
ing the Seating Timbers 
required for Fixing a Fan 
of the Blackman Type. 


Figs. 47 and 48 show the seating timbers required for fixing 
fans of the Blackman type, and the subjoined table gives the 
dimensions necessary for different sizes of these fans. 


A 

a 

c 

D 

£ 

F 

G 

Diameter 

Centre 

Centre 

Between 

Width 

Thickness 

Diameter 

of Fan. 

to Face. 

to Facs 

Timbers. 

of Deal. 

of Deal. 

of Pulley. 

In. 

ti. ill. 

ft. in. 

ft. In. 

In. 

in. 

In. tn. 

*4 

X I 

1 3l 

2 3 

6 


4 

36 

I 7 i 

X Hi 1 

1 3 4 

9 

3 

6 and 7 

43 

2 2 

2 Of 1 

1 4 4 

XI 

3 

8 .. 9 

60 

2 8] 

3 2 

1 5 5} 

12 

4 

10 „ 12 

7a 

3 3t 

3 9l 

I 6 5 i 

12 

4 

12 14 


If necessary to suit the drive and to maintain the belt clear of 
the arms, one of the latter with its fixing bracket may be located 
over the centre of the fan, as shown in the drawing, or may be , 
fixed horizont^ly on either side, as may be found to be the mM ^ 
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convenient. It is highly advisable, when fans linked in sets and 
^If-driven are employed, on account of the strain on the axles of 
the first fans in a set increasing in proportion to the number of 
fans driven from each axle, that every fan in a set, except the last 
one, or pair, should have its axle supported by an A-frame 
standard bearing with plummer block. 

An important point to ^be attended to in erecting the fans is to 
see that their blades be in no case located within the wall, but are 
always so placed as to project into the room quite clear of the 
wall. If this latter point be not attended to, the value of the 
periphery flange Will be lost, and the air will not be drawn from 
all sides, as would otherwise be the case. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that a considerable propor- 
tion of the tea houses have been built so as to provide for a very 
extensive withering loft or room over the machine room, so large 
indeed that, were the whole of it to be employed, it would be 
objectionable— an evil usually aggravated by the correspondingly 
large proportions of the machine room underneath causing the 
waste heat in it to get too much diluted with cold air before 
passing up into the withering room or loft. Thus these ample 
areas frequently greatly increase the difficulty of insuring suc- 
cessful working, especially in cold weather. Wherever this is the 
case, proper precautions must be taken to provide, when estab- 
lishing an installation for artificial withering, only sufficient 
accommodation for the work to be done, without a great excess 
of space, which latter would only reduce the warmth available to 
a deleterious extent. 

The exhaust or used air from a machine for drying the tea can 
also be utilised for limping or withering by conducting the air 
from the exhaust port of the diying chamber into another drying 
chamber of practically similar construction, and driving or forcing 
it through the trays located in this second chamber, so as to limp 
or wither the green or freshly-plucked leaf placed upon them, the 
moderate temperature and slight moisture of the exhaust or used 
air being cbiihed to render it very suitable for the purpose. 

In alternative arrangements the exhaust or. used air is, in the 
one case, led into an air duct, the top of which is closed by per- 
forated plates, over which one or more rows of sieves or perforated 
trays are so arranged that the air issuing firom air duct 

B Z 
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them. And, in another case, the arrangement is such that some 
of the air will ©pass up through the perforated plates, trays, ot 
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^eves> and some of it will flow down through other sieves o^r 
perforated plates. 

Fig. 49 shows an arrangement of this description devised by 
S. C. Davidson, In this drawing, A is the drying chamber; B is 
the inlet port for the heated or desiccated air ; C is the outlet or 
exhaust-air port ; D is a gridiron valve for controlling the passage 
of the air through the inlet port at the top of the drying chamber ; 
w is the withering or limping apparatus or chamber, which is 
connected with the exhaust port C of the drying chamber by an 
air duct as shown ; is a perforated plate for distributing the 
air draught ; e af^ the perforated trays or sieves. 

When the air draught is caused to pass down through the trays 
or sieves the air duct, perforated trays or sieves, and the air 
distributing plate are arranged as shown in the view in the 
right-hand top corner of the drawing, 

A full description of the drying apparatus A will be found on 
pages 197 and 198, referring to the illustration Fig. 105. In the 
present instance, however, the dryer is intended to be worked 
with an air current driven under pressure into the top of the 
drying chamber, and the regulating valve D is consequently 
arranged above the trays instead of below the latter as in the 
machine shown in Fig. 105. 



CHAPTER VI. 


MACHINES FOR ROLLING OR CURLING THE LEAF. 

Various Types of Machines in Use-Double-acting— Single-acting— Miscellaneous. 

As good rolling forms one of the necessary details of the process 
of manufacture, it is important that a careful selection be made of 
the best form of machine for this purpose. 

Various Types of Machines in Use. 

The earliest successful machines for rolling or curling the tea 
leaf were designed by W. and J. Jackson, and the improved forms 
of their machines still hold a leading place, although many other 
excellent ones are now made. 

The principle upon which the best known and most successful 
of Jacksons’ machines work is that of superposed rolling plates, to 
each of which motion is imparted by compound or double cranks. 
These machines are fitted with six different types of rolling 
surfaces to meet different requirements, viz.: — ist, wood-faced 
under table, wood concave upper plate, and wood-lined jacket or 
case, &c. ; 2nd, wood-lined jacket or case, with brass round the 
lower edge, brass pieces fitted into the corners of the jacket or 
case, and ventilated convex cap ; 3rd, granite-faced table, brdss* 
faced recess and trap door fitted with brass battens, wood-lined 
jacket or case with brass lower edging, brass corner pieces, and 
ventilated convex cap ; 4th, brass-faced table, brass battens, brass 
lining to jacket ,or case, iron feed hopper with swing door, and 
ventilated convex cap ; 5th, granite top plate and granite-faced 
under table, concave cap cut in granite; and 6th, and lastly, 
granite-faced tSible, brass-faced recess and trap door fitted wt^ 
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brass battens, brass-lined jacket or case, btass comer pieces mA 
ventilated convex cap. 

In Figs. 50, 51, and 52 are illustrated three of the most 
recent patterns of Jacksons* tea-rolling machines, which are built 
by Marshall, Sons & Co., Limited, Gainsborough. That shown 
in Fig. 50 is a square-pattern machine, and is made in two^izes, 
the larger 32-inch and the smaller 24-inch. As will be seen from 
the illustration, it comprises a triangular framing of massive 
proportions, which is mounted upon three standards, one of which 



Fig. 50.— Square-pattern Double-acting Tea Leaf Rolling Machine. 


carries the driving pulleys and a small bevel pinion ; and the three 
crank shafts are also rotatably mounted in bearings in these 
supports, the one being the driving crank and the two remaining 
ones serving merely as guiding cranks. 

The lower plate and the jacket or case, which contains and 
transmits motion to the upper one, is also carried by these crank 
shafts, and it will be seen that the entire mechanism is of the 
simpiest possible construction, and that both plat|S are operated^ 
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The leaf is discharged through a trap door in the lower table in 
the manner usual in this type of machine. 

In order to admit of the driving pulleys being placed at will 
either on the right or left-hand side of the machine, the bracket 
or standard carrying them is pivoted into the triangular frame, 
thus allowing the pulleys to be placed on the one or the other 



Fig. 51.— Circular-pattern Double-acting Tea Leaf Rolling Machine. 

side, or half way round, as may be found to be the most convenient 
for driving. 

The pressure on the leaf that is being rolled can be regulated 
by suitable screw gearing, and can be very conveniently adjusted 
from the floor by means of the endless chain shown, which runs 
over the pulleys at the side of the machine, thus being under the 
complete control of the operator. 

The capacity^of the 32-inch machine is 300 lbs. of withered leaf, 
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and that of the 24-inch machine is 200 lbs. of withered leaf at 
eacb charge. 

To clean this pattern of machine, the top plate or table can be 
swung out of the jacket or case which surrounds it by means of 
a davit. 

The larger-sized, or 32-inch, machine is fitted with pulleys 



Fig. sa.—SmaU Square-pattern Single-acting Tea Leaf Rolling Machine, 
arranged for Hand or Power Driving. 

24 inches in diameter by 5 inches on face, and the speed at which 
it ^ould be driven is one of about 140 revolutions per minute. 
The smaller-sized, or 24-inch, machine has pulleys 18 inches iit 
diameter by 4^ inches on face, and should be run at a spe^ of 
about 166 revc^utions per minute. The power required for drivjnf : 

wiU be 4 h.-p. in the first and 3 h.-p. in the seco^dcasc. 
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The circular-pattern machine, shown in Fig. 51, is constructed 
in practically the same manner as the square- jJattern one, and^the 
principle upon which it works is identical. It is capable of 
containing a charge of 300 lbs. of withered leaf, and is worked at 
the same speed and requires the same power to drive as the larger 
sized square-pattern machine. 

Another of these machines is also of the circular pattern, but 
single acting— that is to say, so constructed that the bottom table’ 
remains stationary. Consequently this machine is one which 
especially lends itself to the provision of a^ranite lower table, which 
latter type of table has been found to be practically everlasting. 

In other respects, however, the construction of the machine 
does not differ materially from the preceding, the main difference 
being that the bevel or mitre gear wheels are in this case arranged 
inside the hollow part of the front standard, which, being main- 
tained closed during the working of the machine, renders any 
accident, through the attendant or others coming in contact with 
this gearing, an impossibility, and likewise effectively protects it 
against dust and dirt, as is also the case in Fig. 50. 

The capacity of this machine is also 300 lbs. of withered leaf at 
each charge, but it requires considerably less power to drive, from 
2j to 3 h.-p. being sufficient. It should be run at a speed of about 
120 revolutions per minute. 

The little single-acting square-pattern machine shown in Fig. 52 
is designed for use on small estates, or as an auxiliary in factories 
on large plantations. 

As will be seen from the illustration, it is so arranged that it can 
be worked either by hand or power. The top plate or table has a 
traversing motion imparted to it by three cranks, and the rolling 
surfaces are either of wood or, what is preferable,/>f wood faced 
with brass. The descent of the cap exerts the requisite pressure 
upon the leaf that is being rolled, the hand wheel and screw being 
intended for lifting purposes only. 

Thb machine is capable of receiving a charge of about haif-a- 
maund or 40 lbs. of withered leaf, and should be driven at a speed 
of some 60 revolutions per minute. 

Two other of these tea leaf rolling machines consist, briefly, 
the first, of two opposed plates actuated by crank shafts, 
the uppermost of these plates being contained in a jacket, and 
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connected with a screw and hand wheel for the purpose of enatling 
the plate to be raised or lifted, so as to permit of the introduction 
of the tea leaf through a lateral hopper, and also to allow the 
pressure on the leaf during the rolling operation to be suitably 
adjusted. The lower, which is also the larger plate, is dished or 
hollowed out at the centre, and is provided with a discharging 
door. 

• The driving shaft is carried by a suitable bracket, and is 
arranged to actuate, through a set of bevel or mitre, gearing, 
another shaft having two cranks, the first of which has a bearing 
in the framework of the jacket supporting the upper plate, and 
the latter of which is mounted and works in bearings attached to 
the lower plate. Two other similar shafts, moreover, carrying 
double cranks, are suitably mounted in pillars situated at the 
other end of the machine, and are in like manner connected with 
the two plates to which they act as guides. 

In order to admit of the driving shaft being placed in any 
desired position, the bracket in which it is supported is so arranged 
as to be capable of rotation, and of being fixed in any convenient 
position by means of dovetail-headed bolts engaging in a groove in 
the frame of the machine. 

The second machine comprises a revolving barrel, preferably 
composed of teak wood, and having a polygonal, grooved, flutrf, 
or other uneven inner surface, a correspondingly externally- 
grooved, fluted, or roughened roller being arranged to revolve 

within it. . 

The cylinder is secured at one end to a sleeve provided on the 
frame of the machine, through which a shaft secured to the inner 
roller passes, and is supported at the other end on rollers, the 
inner roller shjdt being supported in suitable bearings in the frame. 
These rollers are arranged to be rotated through toothed gwri^ 
simultaneously in opposite directions, one of them at a higher 


speed than the others. . 

The leaf to be rolled can be fed from a trough or hopper on the 
top of the machine through a hole in the statioMiy si^ plate into 
the rotating barrel, and it will be rolled or curled whiUt pasang 
through the space or clearance between it and the inner r^r. 
its passage through the machine being facilitated 1^^ m 
l^ojections on the barrel. 
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The discharge can be effected either by lowering the non- 
rotating plate at the other, or discharge, end of the machine, 
or through a door provided in the plate. The speed with wfcich 
different varieties of leaf would pass through the machine can be 
regulated by mounting the frame of the latter at the feed end upon 
an axis, and providing vertical screw adjustment at the other, or 
discharge, end. 



Fig. 53.— Open or Closed Top Square-pattern Single-acting Tea Leaf 
Rolling Machine. 


In Fig. 53 is illustrated Begg’s single-acting square-pattern 
machine, which is made by the Blaxton Engineering Co., Limited, 
London. This tea roller is adapted for use either as a closed 
machine, as shown, pressure being in that case applied as lightly 
or as heavily as may be found requisite by means of a simple 
mechanical arrangement ; or, if desired, it may be worked as an 
open-top machine. 
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It is claimed that this machine enables the twist or curl in the 
leaf to be obtained tb a great degree of nicety without entailing 
balling or breakage of the leaf to any appreciable amount, and, 
moreover, that the leaf is kept cool during the rolling operation* 
The discharge of the rolled leaf can be effected through a trap 
door in the lower stationary table, the opening or closing of which 



Fig. 54.— Large Size Circular-pattern Double-acting Open-top Tea Leaf Rolling 
Machine, with oppositely moving Tables or Rubbing Surfaces. 


can be operated by the handle shown on the right hand side of 
the illustration. 

The machine will take a charge of 300 lbs. of withered leaf at a 
time, and being of the single-acting type, only requires a compara- 
tively small amount of driving power, h.-p. being sufiBcieni, 
when fully charged. 
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As will be seen from the illustration, the characteristic feature of 
this machine is an extreme simplicity of construction. 

A class of tea leal rolling machine now held in considerable 
esteem, is that in which the top of the leaf receptacle or cylinder 
is left open ; and two patterns of tea rollers constructed on this 
plan are shown in Figs. 54 to 56. 

The first of these machines, or that illustrated in Fig. 54, is one 
designed and built by Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies, "Limited,^ 
Ipswich, by whom this type of machine was first introduced. 

The main frame of the machine is supported upon three 
pedestals, and is of peculiarly massive construction, so much so, 
indeed, as to require but a very slight attachment to the floor of 
the machine room in order to insure its fixity. 

The machine is one of large size, and of the double-acting type.' 
The cranks for operating the upper and lower table are formed on 
separate crank shafts, driven in opposite directions through a 
suitable train of bevel and toothed gearing, thereby imparting a 
x’efy peculiar and, it is claimed, most effective movement to the 
upper and lower tables. 

A special feature of this machine is the rolling cylinder, which 
is secured to the upper table, and is of large capacity. It is con- 
structed of brass, and is fitted with vertical ribs to promote a 
thorough circulation of the rolled leaf. The effect of these ribs 
is to maintain the leaf in constant movement and to render the 
action of the machine very rapid, the production of rolled, well- 
twisted or curled leaf being large, and, what is also a matter cf 
some importance, kept in a perfectly cool state. 

Access to the upper rolling box or cylinder, for charging the 
apparatus with the withered leaf, can be readily had by means of 
a footplate with steps and handrail, which are fitted to the rear of 
the roller, and can be seen on the right hand side of the illustration. 

A door, fitted with a spring catch and capable of being readily 
opened or closed from the outside of the machine, admits of the 
withdrawal of the rolled leaf through an aperture formed in the 
lower table. 

The countershaft of the machine is fitted with a pair of fast- 
and-loose pulleys, 24 inches in diameter by 6} inches on the face, 
and a suitable striking gear is also provided. This countershaft 
should be speeded to run at 140 revolutions per minute* 
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The machine is capable of holding a charge of eight mauodSi 
or 640 lbs., of withered tea leaf, and the time occupi^ in rolling 
varfes from twenty , to thirty minutes, in accordance with the 
condition of the leaf. About 4 h.-p. is required for driving. 



Fig. 55.— Opcn-^p Stationary Leaf Receptacle Rotary Table Pattern of Tea Leif 
Rolling Machine (perspective view showing Receptacle Closed). 

It is claimed by the makers of this machine that the pear- 
shaped movement produced by the peculiar motion of the upper 
and lower rolling plates gives a peculiarly effective twist to the leaf. 

Another pattern of open-top tea leaf rolling machine lately 
brought out by S. C. Davidson' is shown in Figs. 55 and 56#^ 
This machine has the advantage of possessing very few moviiig 


> Built by Davidson & Co.. Ld.. Belfast 
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parts, as compared with many of the other leaf-rolling machines 
in use, the result being a saving in the power inquired for driving, 
in comparison to that necessary for those of more complicated 
construction, none being absorbed in imparting motion to the leaf 
receptacle or cylinder and to the charge of leaf contained in it. 

The stationary leaf receptacle or cylinder a, is left completely 
open at the top, and the rolling action of the leaf is effected by 
means of parts 6, which the makers have termed ploughs, in, 
combination with a conical-shaped projection r, in the centre of a 
cavity or well d, in the rotary rolling table e, , 

All the parts of the machine which come in^contact with the 
leaf— that is to say, the leaf receptacle or cylinder, the ploughs, 
the rolling table, and the discharge tray — are made of brass. 

A suitable side door /, shown closed in Fig. 55 and open in 
Fig. 56, to allow the internal construction of the machine to be 
slen, is provided in the stationary leaf receptacle or cylinder, and 
in front of this discharge door is situated the discharge tray or 
shelf g, in the fixed table or platform This arrangement 
allows of the driving gear and supporting cranks being placed 
further under the centre of the rolling table than is possible when 
the discharge takes place through a trap door in the rolling table, 
as is usual in the moving receptacle or table type of machines. 

An arrangement is also provided by means of which any leaf 
and juice which may escape through the clearance space between 
the lower edge of the leaf receptacle, and the upper surface of the 
rolling table will be automatically swept round to a delivery 
spout on the fixed table e*. The table e is rotated through 
suitable gearing. 

The machine operates in a very simple manner. The discharge 
door /, in the side of the stationary leaf receptacle or cylinder being 
first closed and bolted, the machine is set in motion, and the 
charge of withered leaf is gradually but quickly emptied into the 
top of the receptacle or cylinder a, in which the combined action 
of the rolling table c, and of the ploughs 6, imparts a strong 
internal pressure to the leaf, and forces the central portion of the 
mass of leaf to move in an upward direction and to return in a 
downward direction all round the sides, thus giving to the leaf 
an equal and well-twisted rolling, with the production of a very 
small amount of broken leaf. 
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Daniif' the rolling: operation the leaf is also kept completely 
aerated, and is cool^ throughout its entire mass. 

TRe leaf and juice escaping through the clearance between the 
rolling table and the leaf receptacle being collected as they escape 
through the deliveiy spout already mentioned, can be periodically 
returned into the top of the receptacle. 

. To discharge the rolled leaf, the door / in the side of the leaf 



Fig. 56 -Open-top Stationary Leaf Receptacle Rotary Table Pattern of Tea 
I-eaf Rolling Machine (persi)ective view showing Leaf Receptacle Open). 


receptacle or cylinder is unbolted and opened whilst the machine 
is still running, when the motion of the rolling table € will auto- 
matically eject the rolled leaf on to the discharge shelf or tray g, 
in front, the small quantity remaining in the well d of the rolling 
table c being cleared out after the machine has been brought to a 
standstill 

The machine is capable of receiving a charge of 350 lbs. of 
ftritbered leaf, and requires only 2 h.-p. to drive it. The average 
time required to roll a charge will be about half ^ hour. The 
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approximate over-all dimensions of the machine are — length 
8 ft. 7 in., width 7 ft. 2 in., and height 5 ft. ft in. 

Amongst other patterns of machines for rolling and curliiig the 
tea-leaf that have been proposed, mention may be made of the 
following : — 

The tea-leaf rolling machine designed by A. H. B. Sharpe, 
working on the principle in which the rolling or curling is effected 
between two plates moving in opposite directions, and which 
comprises a method of imparting continuous circular motion 
to the plates by means of eccentrics fixed to vertical shafts. 
Rotary motion is transmitted from the driving shaft by means of 
bevel and belt gearing, the lower plate being fixed in a frame 
having semicircular straps for inclosing the eccentrics. The 
uppermost of these plates is circular, and is inclosed in a casing 
surrounded by a frame having extensions provided with straps for 
the upper eccentrics, and also with a hopper and pillars carrying 
a platform provided with bearings for the shaft or spindle of 
a hand wheel operating a bevel wheel, which latter acts as a 
nut on a vertical screw-threaded shaft, thus admitting of any 
desired pressure being brought to bear upon the upper plate. The 
tea when sufficiently rolled can be discharged through a door in 
the lower plate in the usual manner. 

In a machine operating on the same principle devised by 
H. Thompson, the lower of the two rolling surfaces or tables has 
underneath it a central cylinder, in which is arranged to work 
vertically a plug or stopple. The upper table, which is operated 
by the upper crank on a double crank shaft, driven through bevel 
wheels by the main shaft, is also supported upon cranks, and 
consequently has a circular motion imparted to it. The under 
table is operated by the lower crank upon the double crank shaft,, 
and is supported also by slide blocks fixed to it, and placed in 
guides upon a frame pivoted or mounted on a central pivot pin, 
thus giving to it a pear-shaped motion. 

The plug or stopple in the central cylinder of the lower table 
is provided with a suitable door, which can be readily raised or 
lowered by means of cords passing over pulleys, which latter 
can be operated when desired by a shaft carrying a worm wheel 
driven by a worm on the shaft of a hand wheel. 

The use of the stopple is, after the tea has been fed into tbt 
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spBct from a hopper on the upper table, to subject the leaf to 
pressure by moving It up or raising it. 

J. Richardson's tea-leaf rolling machine is characterised by the 
employment of glass in the construction of the tables or rolling 
surfaces. With this object, a plate or sheet of glass is let into the 
upper surface of the lower table, and is cut out in the centre so as 
to form a well, the hard wood walls or sides of which are arranged 
to overlap the edges of the glass sheet ; or they are formed of glass 
in one piece with the sheet, or of separate sheets of glass moulded 
to fit into position. 

The rolling is effected by a circular movement of the upper 
frame, within which is mounted a hollow plunger for exerting 
pressure on the leaf. 

Fig. 57 illustrates a tea-leaf rolling machine designed by 
Kinmond and Richardson. 

The cylindrical hopper or leaf receptacle a is lined with wood, 
and is designed to receive the tea- 
leaf to be operated upon through 
an opening b situated at one side 
thereof. Within this circular or 
cylindrical hopper or casing is 
arranged an upper table c, shown 
in dotted lines in the drawing, 
which table is free to move verti- 
cally, and can be raised or lowered 
at will by means of a screw d. 

The hopper or casing a and 
upper table c receive motion at 
one side from a crank mounted 
upon a vertical crank shaft /, a suitable pin moving in a slot 
being provided at the other side of the table for guiding purposes. 
The lower table or rubbing surface g, is caused to revolve upon its 
centres in a contrary direction to the hopper a, and upper table 
by an eccentric //, mounted on the vertical crank shaft /, and by 
ratchet gear *. Rotaiy motion is communicated from the driving 
shaft to the vertical crank shaft / by means of bevel or mitre 
wheels j. 

A somewhat curious description of tea-leaf rolling machine 
devised by J. P. Brouerham consists of a b. ard table fixed 4i 



Fig . 57.— Circular pattern double-actiog 
Tea I.eaf Rolling Machine, with 
Oppositely moving rubbing sur- 
faces (Side elevation). 
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an inclined position, over, and parallel to, which is arranged a 
reciprocating board or table, either one or 'the other of these 
boards or tables being cushioned with some elastic material. A 
sheet of indiarubber, leather, or the like is attached to the higher 
end of the lower or fixed table, and is carried down loosely between 
the two tables to near the bottom of them, where it is doubled 
back in a U-form, and its other end attached to the higher end of 
the upper table. 

The tea-leaf to be treated is placed in the U-shaped fold of the 
above-mentioned material, and is rolled by the reciprocating 
motion of the upper table, which movement is ^eifected by means 
of a connecting rod from a crank on a driving shaft. Boards or 
guards fixed to the lower table prevent the leaves from falling 
out of the U-shaped fold of cloth. 

The principle upon which this machine works is, it will be seen, 
similar to that of a well-knowm device for rolling cigarettes. 

In a machine previously designed by the same gentleman, a 
cylinder of sheet-iron or wood, mounted horizontally through 
hollow gudgeons so as to be free to rotate in suitable bearings, 
and which could be actuated by suitable spur or toothed gearing, 
is employed. 

In these hollow gudgeons is mounted a shaft or spindle which 
passes through the cylinder, and has rotatably and adjustably 
supported, by means of slots at the ends of lever arms fixed 
thereon, a roller of nearly the same length as the cylinder. A 
handle or Jever on one end of the above-mentioned central shaft, 
and a catch, admits of these arms or levers and roller being adjusted 
to any desired angle within the cylinder, in accordance with the 
amount of pressure which it may be found desirable to exert upon 
the tea-leaf, which latter, it will be seen, will be forced to pass 
between the roller and the inner wall of the cylinder during lla 

supporting slots so as to allow of the passage under it of rolls of 
leaves of varying thickness. 

A suitable door is provided in the cjdinder to* admit of the,' 
insertion and removal of the tea-leaf. 

A. C. G. Thompson proposes to roll tea-leaf by mea^S 
machine comprimg a globe, preferably hoUqw, fixedon ahoneo^ 
suppoitecj^in bearings in a fork piece, and carrying a 
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mitre wheel gearing or meshing with another bevel or mitre wheal, 
hxed to the frame*of the machine. This fork is provided with 4 
vertical axis rotatably mounted in bearings in the framework, and 
carrying a spur or toothed wheel gearing with a pinion op the 
driving shaft. Beneath the above-mentioned globe is provided a 
saucer-shaped or concave vessel mounted on a spindle, carrying 
a spur or toothed wheel, driven through an intermediate wheel b} 
a pinion on the driving shaft. When this latter shaft is rotated, 
the concave or saucer-shaped vessel will revolve in an opposite 
direction, and the globe be caused to turn round both axes, the 
former being pressed in an upward direction by springs or by 
a weighted lever. The rolled leaves can be withdrawn either 
through an opening in the saucer-shaped or concave vessel, or 
by lowering the latter. 

Some years ago a triple action tea roller was invented by Mr. 
Brown, and introduced by the Columbo Commercial Companyi 
London. The rolling tables of this machine are carried on a 
cast-iron frame, which admits of the passage of a trolley under- 
neath the lower table, to receive the rolled leaf as discharged. 
The rolling tables are carried on sliding surfaces secured to the 
frame, and the requisite motion is imparted to them through two 
vertical crank shafts. The lower rolling table is circular, dished 
from its outer edge to the centre, and covered on its entire rolling 
surface with battens, a central circular door being provided for 
the discharge of the rolled leaf, and for admitting of access being 
had to the interior of the box for cleansing purposes. This lower 
table has a rotary motion imparted to it, and the upper rolling 
surface, which is also circular in form, has both a gyratory motion, 
and is likewise caused to rotate on its own axis, this combina- 
tion of motion! being claimed to prevent the leaf from becoming 
stagnant in the upper portion of the box when heavy pressure is 
brought to bear upon it, and also to greatly facilitate the rapid 
manipulation of the leaf. 

The leaf receptacle or box is made of brass, and is so mounted 
as to be free of both the upper and lower rolling tables, and so af 
to provide i>erfect ventilation, and thus to prevent heating of tba 
leaf. The pressure put upon the leaf can be regulated ly a lever 
and a counterbalance weight, or the lever can be fixed by a 
ao as to b<^d Uie tipper rolling table firmly doMm^Hi the „ ; 
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FERMENTING PROCESS,^ 

Machines for Breaking-up or Separating the Balls or Lumps of Leaf formed during 
the Rolling Process— Machines for Oxidizing or Cooling the Leaf— Machines for 
Effecting or Accelerating the Fermentation of the Leaf. 

During the operation of rolling the leaf, a certain number of balls 
or tangled compacted masses or lumps of leaf usually become 
formed, and, as has been before mentioned in a previous chapter, 
these must be disentangled or picked to pieces, otherwise the 
fermentation would be of an uneven character. This operation, 
which was formerly done by hand labour, is now effected in all 
modernly-equipped tea factories by means of machinery. 

Machines for Breaking-up or Separating the Balls 
OR Lumps of Rolled Leaf. 

These machines are all mainly composed of a revolving wire 
screen of some suitable description, or of an arrangement of 
rotating arms or beaters, or again, in some instances, of a com- 
bination of both, and the three patterns which are illustrated in 
Figs. 58 to 61 will be sufficient to make the construction of the 
whole of this class of machine clear. 

The first of these machines, or that shown in Fig. 58, which is 
one designed by W. and J. Jackson, and manufactured by Marshall, 
Sons Sc Co., Limited, Gainsborough, consists, as will be seen by a 
glance at the illustration, of a revolving inclined screen, into the 
circular mouth of which the rolled leaf or mal is fed, the smaller 
leaf escaping through the half-inch mesh wire of which the screen 
is composed, and the internoven or tangled lumps or balls being 
tiropped on to the pronged beater located centrally in the screen, 
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and to which a high sp^ is imparted. The effect of this is hSi 
to CQpipletely break up and disentangle these balls or lumps, and 
also to ventilate or cool down the leaf thoroughly. 

The driving pulleys, which are i8 inches in diameter by 2} inches 
on face, should be run at a speed of 8o revolutions per minute, 
and 3^ lbs. of rolled leaf or mal can be passed through the 
machine in from three to five minutes, according to the amount of 
breaking-up or separating and cooling that may be required. 



Fig. 58. — Revolving Screen Machine for Breaking Up or Separating Balls 
or Lumps of Rolled Leaf. 


A roll or ball breaking machine designed by C. S. Davidson^ is 
illustrated in Fig. 59. 

This machine, which is also intended to act in the capacity of a 
sorter, comprises a cylinder fitted with strong wire web of two 
^es of mesh. The cylinder can be rotated by gearing — a descrip* 
tion of which will be found later on, with reference to the sorting ^ 
machine of the same gentleman — and it is fitted with a screw 


* Manufactured by Davidson & Co., Ltd., 
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adjustment at its lower end, so that the angle at which it worltt 
can be raised or depressed, and thus a qfiick or slow passage 
through it imparted to the leaf. 

The driving power required by this machine is very slight, and 
it could, if desired, be fitted with hand-power gear and be easily 
worked by manual labour. 

The method of working the machine consists in emptying the 
leaf as it comes from the rolling machine into the leaf-receiving 



Fig. 59.— Roll or Rail-breaking or Separating and Tea Leaf 
Sorting Machine. 


hopper or bin shown on the top of the machine, the operator or 
attendant, who stands on the small platform shown at the front end 
of the latter, drawing the leaf forward by means of a hand rake or 
drag into a hopper shoot at the front edge of the bin, from which 
it is delivered directly into the upper end of the ball-breaking and 
sorting cylinder. In this latter a separation is effected of the fully 
rolled and fine from the medium-sized leaf, the coarse and insuf- 
ficiently rolled leaf being ejected at the lower end of the cylinder, 
when it may, if desired, be further rolled. Thus each of the three 
classes can be^ fermented separately, thereby enabling the best 
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results to be obtained, as the finest qualities, which invariably 
findergo the most rapid fermentation, wheit separated in the 
manner above described, can be dried off as soon as they have 
obtained a sufficiently advanced stage of fermentation, without 
having to keep them waiting until such time as the coarse leaf, 
which always requires a longer period in which to undergo 
fermentation, is ready, as obviously must be the case when the 
three qualities are all fermented together in bulk. 

The approximate over-all dimensions of this machine are — 
length 10 ft. 9 in., width 3 ft. 8 in., and height 6 ft. 6 in. 

Figs. 60 and 61 are two perspective views, teoking from the 
feed end and the discharge end respectively, and illustrating a 
combined 1 oiled tea-leaf separator or ball breaking machine, an 
aerator, and a sifter, which is an improvement upon the original 
pattern of machine, made by Richard Moreland & Son, Limited, 
London, designed by Nathan Sharpe, this machine being likewise 
manufactured by the above firm. 

The ball-breaking apparatus consists essentially of a feed hopper 
communicating with a box or casing through a suitable feed 
aperture, in which box or casing gun-metal arms or beaters are 
arranged to rotate, an air propeller or fan, working in conjunction 
with the beaters, forcing a current of air through the hopper box 
or casing. 

Beneath this latter is the upper or feed end of a sieve or sifter, 
fitted with half-inch meshing, the discharge end of which is so 
arranged as to be adjustable vertically by means of sliding blocks and 
screws, thus admitting of its incline being altered at any moment. 

The operation of the apparatus is exceedingly simple. The 
attendant, resting his basket of rolled leaf or mal on the platform, 
pushes a quantity of the rolled leaf along the hopppr to the feed 
aperture, through which It falls, the lumps or balls of rolled leaf 
becoming disentangled and broken up by the gun-metal beaters or 
arms revolving rapidly within, and a current of air being mean* 
while blown through the hopper box or casing by the air propeller 
or fan revolving with the beaters or arms, which current of air will 
very considerably reduce the temperature of the rolled leaves. 

The leaf eventually falls on to the sifter below, the finer 
Quality passing through the meshes, and the coarser portion 
^ing discharged^ at the delivery end of the apparatus. 
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The driving pulleys are ten inches in diameter by three inches 
on face, and the speed should be about 250 revolutions per mii)ute. 

The capacity of this machine is considerable, a single one being 
usually found to be sufficient to serve six rolling machines, and 
the results attained being also said to be highly satisfactory, a 
certain grading of the leaf being assured, and great coolness 
obtained ; and, furthermore, the disentangled, cooled, and sifted 
leaves, after quitting the machine, being in the best possible 
condition for undergoing the oxidizing or the fermenting process. 

Machines for Cooling or Oxidizing the Leaf. 

It is found to be, as has been before mentioned, of considerable 
advantage to chill, cool, or oxidize the rolled leaf after it comes 
from the rolling machine, and likewise to evaporate a certain 
proportion of the moisture contained in it before subjecting it to 
the process of fermentation, both of which useful offices can be 
effected in a satisfactory manner by means of the machine devised 
by S. C. Davidson, which is illustrated in Figs. 62 to 66. 

Briefly, this machine consists of a horizontal chamber divided 
up into a number of separate compartments, each of which com- 
partments is fitted on the top with a perforated or wire mesh tray, 
upon which the rolled leaf is spread. An air duct, leading to an 
exhaust fan, is arranged to communicate with each of these com- 
partments through a valve port, which can be opened or closed 
so as to put the compartment in communication with or cut it off 
from the exhaust fan, by means of a connecting rod, the handle 
or end of which projects through the front of the horizontal 
chamber to within easy reach of the operator. 

When the machine is fixed in position, the nozzle of the fan 
should be connected through a suitable pipe with the exterior of 
the machine room, otherwise the air in the latter would rapidly 
become too damp to enable it to absorb the required moisture 
from the leaf. 

The operation of the machine is as follows : — Upon a trayful of 
leaf being placed upon the top of any one of the compartments, 
and the valve port affording communication between that com- 
partment and the air duct being opened by drawing forward the 
corresponding yalve handle, the exhaust fan will act to suck the 
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air away from below that tray, and a strong downward current 
from the air of the soom in which the machine is working will be 
drawn down through the leaf, thus producing an evaporation of 
moisture which will chill the leaf in a few minutes, reducing it 
from whatever may have been its temperature at the time of 
placing it upon the tray down to about 6o° or 70° Fahr. 

The air duct must be occasionally shut off during the progress 
ef the operation, and the layer of leaf, which is one of some thick- 
ness, turned. When the operation is completed, the communica- 
tion valves between the compartments and the air duct must be 
likewise closed. « 



Fig. 62.— Three-Tray Down-Draught Tea Leaf Cooling or 
Oxidizing Machine (plan). 


The trays of the oxidizer are each capable of accommodating 
about 70 lbs. of rolled leaf, so that the most usual charge of a 
large-sized rolling machine could be easily dealt with at one time 
by means of a five-tray oxidizer, and the chilling or oxidizing of 
the leaf will be completed by the time another charge of leaf has 
been rolled. * 

Amongst the advantages derived from the exposure of the 
leaf to this chilling or cooling and oxidizing action are the 
following ; ^ 

When the leaf has been subjected to this operation, the 
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subsequent fermentation can be carried out at a low temperature. 
Besides, if the leaf be taken almost direct from the rolling 
machine and placed upon the trays of the oxidwer, it is rendered 
more sticky and gummy by the passage of the air through it, 
which is said to have the effect of causing the leaf to acquire a 



Fig, 63. — Three-Tray Down-Draught Tea Leaf Cooling or 
Oxidizing Machine (longitudinal section). 


very agreeable aroma during any subsequent fermentation to 
which it may be subjected, the liquor of the finished tea being 
likewise brisker than would be the case were the process of 
fermentation carried out without this preliminary chilling or 
cooling and deprivation of a portion of its moisture. The leaf 
also, owing to the sticky or gummy characteristics which it 
assumes, facilitates a tighter twist being obtained during the 
second rolling operation. 

By this simultaneous cooling and partial drying of the leaf, 
moreover, it will not only undergo at a sufficiently cool tempera- 
ture the process of fer- 
mentation, but it will 
also become at the 
same time sufficiently 
dry to allow of its 
being then subjected 
to complete drying by 
means of strong heat, 

Fiq.(>4.— Three-Tray Down-Draught Tea Leaf Cooling without thisheatcaus- 
or Oxidizing Machine (transverse section). deterioration 

of the quality of the product to which it is liable, when subjected 
to the action of strong heat, in the very moist condition in which 
the ordinary fermentation process leaves it. 
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Figs. 62 to 64 illustrate a small three-tray cooling or oxidising 
machine, the construction being the same as that of larger onefi 
having five or more trays. 

The apparatus consists 
essentially of a box or cham- 
ber A having an open top 
into which slides are fitted 
.to carry sieves or perforated 
trays B, on which a layer 
of rolled tea-leaf of suitable 
depth can be ^read. The 
trays are made of wirfe nett- 
ing ; or coarse cloth or othtf 
material, through which tne 
air will easily pass, may be 
used. The lower part of the 
box or chamber A is con- 
nected to a fan C, by which 
a strong current of air can 
be drawn down through the 
material on the trays B, into 
the common air duct D, and 
finally exhausted into the 
atmosphere. 

E are valves or dampers for 
cutting-olf, and admitting, or 
for regulating or controlling 
the air current or blast from 
each tray or set of trays (Fig. 

64) with respect to the com- 
mon air duct* or passage D. 

These valves or dampers E 
can be operated by rods F, 
the handles G of which are 
placed as to be within 
easy reach of the operator. 

H are perforated plates, one of which is arranged below each tray 
so as to equalise the current of air passing through the material 
on the same. 



Fia- 65.— Six-Tray pown-Draaght Tea Leaf Ccx^iog or Oxidixing 
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To employ the apparatus for simultaneously cooling and partially 
drying the tea-leaf, the latter, immediately or«soon after it comes 
out of the rolling machine, at which time its temperature will 
have become increased to about lo or 15 degrees above the ordi- 
nary atmospheric temperature at which it was before the rolling 
operation, is spread in layers a few inches thick on the trays. 
A cutrent of more or less desiccated air at or slightly above the 
ordinary atmospheric temperature is then drawn through it, until 
a considerable portion of the moisture of the leaf has been carried 

off. This evaporation will 
^ V / cause a^reduction in the 

-W J temperature of the leaf to 

^ ^ very considerably below 

that of the atmosphere, 

^ and this effect will be 

maintained so long as 
«— ■ - ■ — . any evaporation is taking 

Fig. 60.— Up-draught Inverted Tray Pattern place. 

“• A, s». „ th. 

of the leaf are found to be 
drying, it may be again subjected to the rolling process, after 
which it will be found advisable to replace it in the trays of the 
oxidizing machine and to cool it down. In fact, the operation 
can be repeated as many times as may be deemed desirable, 
and when the juices are found to be getting sticky or gummy the 
leaf can with advantage be completely dried in the usual way in 
the drying machines. 

In cases where the atmosphere is very damp, the air, before 
being drawn or forced through the material on the trays, may be 
artificially dried by raising its temperature some 10 or 15 degrees 
above that at which it previously stood, which may be con- 
veniently effected by either drawing it over heated pipes or by 
employing an air-heating stove. 

In Fig. 65 is shown a six-tray oxidizing machine, in which the 
trays are superimposed or arranged in columns, two trays being 
{daced in each column. The reference letters on this illustration 
refer to the same parts as those on Figs. 62, 63 and 64, con- 
aequently the same description will apply in this case. 

Fig. 66 shows an arrangement in which the trays B are 
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inverted, the tray slide being below and the air exhausted firoto 
above them, so that the current of air will be caused to pass 
in an upward direction through the tea-leaf. 

The approximate over-all dimensions of a five-tray cooling, 
chilling, or oxidising machine, which is the size most generally 
made, are— length 17 ft. 6 in., width 8ft., and height 4 ft. 6 in. 


Apparatus for Effecting or Accelerating the 
Fermentation of the Leaf. 

The leaf is in some cases spread upon tables, or on tiers, or 
ledged shelves, in layers of fr^m 3 to 4J inches in thickness, in 
accordance with the temperature of the day, and other conditions, 
every effort being made to keep the leaf cool. This latter purpose 
can be very efficiently performed by the provision of a suitable 
refrigerating apparatus, such as that described and illustrated on 
pages 322 to 329, the fermenting room being cooled by a suitable 
system of pipes. 

The great secret of success is to be able to check the incipient 
fermentation at exactly the right stage, the quality being inevitably 
injured by too little or too much fermentation. 

The time occupied by the operation varies, as a rule, from three 
and a half to five hours, or even to six hours towards the close of 
the season, and at high elevations. 

According to Mr. Christison, the surest sign of a favouijable 
result is when a bright salmon colour resembling that of a new 
penny is obtained in the mass. 

An apparatus was designed a short time back by N. W. H. 
Sharpe for accelerating the fermentation of the leaf, which com- 
prises an arrangement of fans for blowing moistened air over 
the leaves whilst they are spread upon trays supported upon 
a suitable framework. 

This framework is surrounded by curtains, which are mounted 
by means of rkigs upon rods, and are kept constantly moistened 
by water which flows down them from a perforated pipe connected 
with a reservoir. ^ 

At the extremities of the apparatus are located air blasts or 
exhaust Aids for causing air to pass through the curtains, which 

T,II. 4 ‘ 
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at the ends of the framework consist of an open material^ such as 
gunny cloth. * • 

This apparatus is also said to be suitable for withering, if the 
water supply be omitted and hot air be delivered through suitable 
openings provided in stout curtains. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MACHINES FOR THE AUTOMATIC DRYING OR 
FIRING OF THE LEAF. 


Down-draught Automatic Drying Machines— Up-draught Automatic Drying Machines 
— Steam-Heated Automatic Drying Machines — Steam-Heat^ Automatic 
Machines for Drying or Firing the Tea in Vacuo. 

After having been subjected to the fermentation process, 
the leaf is next re-rolled, and if desired might, as has been 
already mentioned, prior to passing it into the drying or firing 
machines, be again, with advantage, put through the leaf- 
chilling and oxidizing machine illustrated in Figs. 62 to 66, by 
the action of which the colour of the leaf is said to become 
instantaneously fixed, and further fermentation to be temporarily 
checked owing to the chilling or cooling it will thus receive. 

The drying or firing machines may be divided into two main 
classes, viz.: Firstly, those which act automatically — that is to say, 
machines of that kind or class wherein the leaf is fed in at one 
end, and when the drying operation is completed, so far at least 
as that particular machine is capable of effecting it, is delivered 
out or discharge;^! at the other end — the duration of the operation 
and, to a certain extent, the degree of heat applied being the only 
points under the control of the attendant; and, secondly, non-auto- 
matic machines in which the leaf is completely under the control 
of the attendant during the whole of the drying or firing operation. 

Both these classes of machines may again be subdivided into 
machines wherein an artificial down draught and those in which 
an artificial up draught is employed—that is to say, in which the 
current of air is either passed or drawn in a downward or in an 
upward direction through the leaf; and the second class, of 
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machines, further, into those in which an artificial, and those 
in which a natural draught is used. 

Machines of the first of these main classes are generally 
employed for the primary stages of the drying or firing of the 
leaf ; and those of the second for the final stages of this process, 
and also for the re-firing of the finished tea before packing. 

Automatic Down-Draught Tea Drying Machines. 

Dealing first with drying or firing machines of the automatic 
down-draught pattern. ^ 

The best-known makes of this type of drier will be found illus- 
trated in Figs. 67 to 90. The machines shown in Figs. 67 to 72, 
which are the invention of S. C. Davidson, belong to that class oi 
apparatus in which the tea to be dried is exposed on perforated 
plates or trays to a current of heated air passed through the plates 
or trays, which are moved forward and backward in a diy^ing 
chamber or box between and by means of endless travelling bands or 
chains passing lound two or more returning wheels, and the trays or 
plates being so adjusted between these bands that the edges of the 
trays, in one form of the apparatus, will overlap one another, and 
in another form of machine will touch or overlap at the edges. 

A feature of this machine is the utilisation as a drying surface 
of each horizontal stretch of an endless web, which consists of flat 
perforated plates or woven-wdre trays which have their edges 
overlapping, or of trough-shaped trays the edges of which either 
touch or overlap one another, these flat plates or trays or trough- 
shaped swinging trays being carried on pivots between endless 
bands or chains passing round two or more returning wheels as a 
continuous w^eb, and the material which is being dried on the trays 
or troughs being automatically delivered down from stretch tc 
Stretch as the web moves forward, by the tilting or overturning 
of the trays consecutively, as they reach or approach the end 
of each stretch, in such a way that the tea-leaf will get turned 
and re-spread at each transfer, and fresh surfaces of it will in this 
manner become exposed to the action of the current of air which 
is being drawn through it, the drying being thus more evenly and 
rapidly effected than if the tea were not turned or tossed during 
its passage thifpugh the drying chamber. 
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The employment of the under or returning horizontal stretch 
of c;pdless bands or trays of a drying apparatus as drying surfaces, 
in combination with the dropping of the material from the upper 
to the lower stretch of trays, in other machines of this type, is 
usually effected by means of endless conveying or carrying l^nds 
or chains which pass round a single pair of returning wheels only 
— that is to say, one at either end of the bands, and in which the 
edge or other part of the perforated trays is in a direct line between, 
and forms as it were a continuation of the pivots, on which they 
are suspended between the endless bands or chains, and in which 
the trays when lying horizontally do not overlap at their edges, 
and are therefore able to turn or drop clear of each other freely. 
The reason for this is that the above-mentioned arrangement for 
working the trays does not admit of their overlapping at their 
edges, as the overlap would be the wrong side up on the 
returning or lower stretch of the trays, and consequently the 
trays would not drop at the end of this return journey. 

The under or returning horizontal stretches of perforated trays 
or troughs which hang swing-like below a direct line between the 
pivots on which they are suspended between endless conveying 
or carrying bands, moreover, are not utilised in combination with 
the dropping of the tea from the upper to the lower stretches 
so as to toss or turn the latter and thus hasten and facilitate 
its drying. 

The use of the first-mentioned types of trays with their edges 
overlapping has been found to be very advantageous, because the 
overlap prevents the tea from dropping through between the trays, 
and should the trays get askew to one another by reason of the 
elongation of either of the conveying chains, the overlapping 
edges will accommodate themselves by slipping further or less 
into overlap, without fouling one another or sticking ; whilst, on 
the contrary, with trays which do not overlap, the edges must be 
so closely butted to one another to prevent the tea from falling 
between them prematurely, that a slight elongation of either of the 
chains, or any tea getting jammed in between the edges, would 
cause them to stick and prevent their working properly. 

The drying apparatus is constructed with endless conveying 
chains or bands which pass round returning wheels fittikl with 
sprockets, or other suitable appliances for holding the chains in ^ 
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position, which chains carry between them flat perforated trays 
arranged lengthwise in a direct line between the pivots >vhich 
support them, and which when in their horizontal position overlap 
one another so that the leading edge of each tray will be on the 
top of the trailing edge of the tray preceding it, these trays being 
connected to the carrying chains or bands at the points^of junction 
between the links of the chains, by pivots which project into 
sockets in the end frames of the tray, and are situated at one side 
of its centre of gravity, so that the tray will hang vertically when 
not supported. These trays and the endless chains or bands to 
which they are pivoted are supported along fheir upper stretch, 
in their forward movement, by horizontal rails or bars until such 
time as they approach the end of this movement, when the rails or 
bars terminate, and the trays as they successively pass beyond the 
termination of these rails will drop or turn on their pivots, and con- 
sequently discharge their contents, which will then fall on to the 
trays which are making the return movement along the under rails. 

Whilst these trays and endless chains are passing downwards 
over the returning wheels, at the end of the upper or forward 
movement, each tray will be so acted upon by means of a fixed 
bar or other suitable obstruction that its lower edge will be pro- 
jected over the upper edge of the tray next in front of it, thus 
reversing the overlap, which, with this type of overlapping trays, 
is absolutely essential to insure proper working, and which causes 
the trays when they reassume their horizontal position, and 
commence the return movement along the under rails, to have 
each their leading edge again on the upper side of the trailing 
edge of the preceding tray, the same as they have on their forward 
or upper movement on the top rails. The result of this will be, 
that when they reach the end of this return journey, where their 
supporting rails terminate in the same way as at the end of the 
forward movement on the top rails, the trays will again drop or 
turn on their pivots, and the tea will fall on to the proper surface 
of another similarly, constructed endless band of trays next below, 
or in the case of the last band to the outlet or discharge part 
of the apparatus. 

Directly after thus discharging its load of tea, each tray will be 
then so guided that its upper edge will be projected past the lower 
edge of the tx^y next in firont of it, so that in passing upwards 
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round the returning wheels at this end of the apparatus the overlap 
of the tray will again'be so reversed that, on the trays being drawn 



on to the upper rails to recommence their forward mov|ment in 
the horizontal position, the leading edge of each tray will again 
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overlap the one preceding it, in the same way as it did at the 
outset of the movement. * 

In the above case the webs are supposed to pass round a single 
pair of returning wheels, one at each end of a double stretch* 
Where, however, the web is carried round more than two returning 
wheels, so long as the trays are descending to a lower stretch 
of the web the above-mentioned arrangement for bringing them 
from the first or top rails to the seconder lower rails must be 
again applied, to bring them from the second to the third, and 
from the third to the fourth, and then, when they have again to 
ascend to the top rail or starting point, for ^justing the trays 
in their upward travel. 

When the drying apparatus is constructed with endless con- 
veying chains or bands carrying between them either flat or 
trough-shaped trays which are so pivoted to the endless chains, 
and are so suspended from their pivots, as to hang swing-like 
below a direct line between these pivots, so that their drying 
surface will remain horizontal, the supporting rails will only be 
necessary for the endless bands or chains, and need not touch the 
trays, which will swing clear of them, and will be consequently 
entirely supported by their pivots. 

The swinging trays are supported on conveying chains which 
only pass round a single pair of returning wheels— that is to say, 
one returning wheel at each end of a double stretch of the chain ; 
or they may be employed in conjunction with endless conveying 
chains passing round more than two returning wheels. 

In operation, the swinging trays work practically in the same 
manner as the flat trays, whether the swinging trays and conveying 
chains pass round two or more returning wheels ; but when the 
trays reach the end of their first forward movement they will be 
temporarily tilted or inverted so as to turn out* the tea. This 
tilting can be effected by causing the trays to come against 
projections or stops, so that during their further onward move- 
ment the trays will be turned over by them, and after passing 
these stops will again fall into their horizontal position, and, 
descending round the returning wheels, move along the next 
under horizontal stretch with their edges again touching or over- 
lapping, in which position they receive the tea which is tilted out 
of the trays which are travelling along the upper stretch* On 
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reaching the end of the lower stretch, these trays will be again 
similarly tilted, and*may be carried downwards and either passed 
round another pair of returning wheels, or again up to the starting 
point. The tea that is tilted out of the trays in the lowest stretch 
will fall into the outlet or discharge part of the apparatus. 

For the purpose of tilting or overturning the trays, V or T-shaped 
arms, so fitted upon the ends of the trays that their points project 



Fig. 68.— Automatic Down-draught Tea Drying Machine, with Two Superimposed 
Endless Bands of Flat Overlapping Trays or Plates (transverse section looking 
towards the front or feed end). 

above the pivots on which the trays are suspended, are employed, 
the arms being also placed sufficiently beyond the extreme ends of 
the trays to avoid the possibility of coming in contact with the next 
nearest trays when they are swinging past one another while going 
round the returning wheels. The tilting or overturning of the trays 
is effected, during their forward movement, by the leading points 
of these V or T-shaped arms, on either the upper or the lower 
stretches, engaging with projections or stops attached to the sides 
of the drying chamber near the end of each horizontal stretch 
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of the trays, which stops turn the arms over, and thereby tilt the 
trays up on edge ahead of their pivots, and owing to the arms 
being V or T-shaped, this action will take place at the end of their 
return movement along the under stretch, the same as at the end 
of their forward movement along the upper or top stretch. 



Fto. 69.— ’Automatic Down-draught Tea Drying 
Mac^ne, with Two Superimposed Endless 
Bands of Flat Overlapping Trays or Plates 
(transverse section looking towautls the rear 
end). 


Upon the front or lead- 
ing point of these tilting 
arms having passed the 
first stop, the trays will 
swing down slightly on 
their pivots, when this 
point will strike sharply 
against another stop with 
sufficient force to shake 
out any of the tea that may 
be inclined to stick to the 
tray, and this action may 
be repeated if more than 
one such knock is con- 
sidered necessary to com- 
pletely shake all the tea out 
of the trays. The trays 
are maintained in the tilted 
position by a bar - like 
elongation of the last stop,, 
so as to allow each of the 
succeeding trays free room 
to be tilted in a similar 
manner without its striking 
against, oy fouling with^ 
its predecessor. After pass- 
ing clear of this bar-like 
elongation, the trays will 
each in succession resume 


^eir normal hanging position, and begin to descend or ascend 
around the returning wheel, according to whether they are at the 
end of the forward or of the return movement of the conveying 
chains, after W'hich they will be once more carried along the 
next horizontal stretch. 
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Heated air for drying the tea is passed downwards, which 



admits of a much stronger air current being used than if possible 
when it is passed in an upward direction, in which ^case the current 


Fio. 70. — Automatic Down-draught Tea Drying Machine, with Two Superimposed Endless Bands of Flat 
Overlapping Trays or Plates (faorizcmtal section). 
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must not be of sufficient strength to prevent the material falling 
down through it from the upper to the lower Stretches of the trays. 

Figs. 67 to 70 are various sectional views illustrating a pattern 
of drying apparatus in which the edges of the flat trays or per- 
forated plates overlap one another, two superimposed endless 
bands of trays only being shown in this instance. 

a are the transverse perforated flat trays, which are attached at 
their ends to holders pivoted to endless chains c, the pivots being 
sufficiently near the leading edge of the trays to cause the trays 
to drop or tilt into a vertical position when not supported. The 
holders 6, and endless chains travel along and are supported by 
rails or bars both in their upward forward movement andJn 
their lower return movement, and at the two ends of their course 
the chains pass over wheels from either one of which the chains 
receive their motion, e* are fixed bearings, supporting the spindle 
of the wheels e at the driving end of the machine, and / are the 
movable bearings carrying the spindle of the returning wheels 
at the opposite end of the drying chamber /», which latter bearings 
are adjustable by means of screws for the purpose of tightening 
or slackening the chains c, as clearly shown in Fig. 70. 

The wheels Cy at one end of the apparatus are driven by a 
combination of worm and bevel gearing (Figs. 68 and 70). 

The upper rails dy are discontinued, as shown, near the end 
of the upper forward movement of the endless bands so as to no 
longer support the latter ; and similarly, near the end of the lower 
return movement, the lower rails dy are discontinued with the 
same object (Fig. 67). 

As clearly shown in the drawing, the leading edge of each tray 
at the upper part of the endless bands is arranged to overlap the 
trailing or rear edge of the tray next in front, so that each tray is 
perfectly free to drop or tilt on its pivots when clear of the support 
of the upper rails dy and, moreover, so that at the lower or return 
part of the endless bands the leading edge of each tray will again 
overlap the trailing or rear edge of the tray next in front, and thus 
each tray be again free to drop or tilt on its pivots as soon as it 
passes the lower rails d. 

The overlap of the trays, however, must be reversed between 
the termination of the upper rails and the commencement of the 
lower rails, otherwise the leading edge of each tray would be under 
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the trailing or rear edge of the tray next in front, and consequently 
the trays would be •prevented from dropping or tilting on theii 
pivots on passing the lower rails. s 



This reversal of the overlaps is effected as each tray gets clear 
of the end of the supporting rails dj and its holders h tilt or drop^^ 
backwards on their pivots from the horizontal position against 
a projection or stop g, which it strikes, generally with sufficient 
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force to shake off any tea which may be adhering to the trays, and 
which, by the dropping of the tray, will fall on to the undpr or 
returning trays of the endless band. 

The tray and its holders after travelling clear of the stop g, will 
fall, by reason of gravity, into the vertical position shown in Fig. 67, 
which position will be retained until the holders come in contact 
with a projecting bar A, by which the tray and holders will be 
turned into a position which throws the lower edge of one tray 
over the upper edge of the one next in front— in fact, produces a 
reversal of the overlap of the two trays. 

As soon as the bar h, has been passed, the tray and holders again 
assume the vertical position, which position they will retain until 
the holders come in contact with the guides f,at the commencement 
of the lower rails d. These guides will cause the tray and holders 
to move into a horizontal position, the leading edge of each tray 
overlapping the trailing edge of the tray next in front, as shown. 

On leaving the other ends of the rails d, the trailing edge of the 
tray and holders will again drop downwards against a projection 
or stop), which it also strikes with sufficient force to shake off any 
tea which maybe still adhering to the tray, the tea on the latter being 
discharged by the dropping of the tray and falling on to the upper 
surface of the trays of the endless band next below, or in the case 
of the last band through an opening A, into a discharge drum 1 . 

The tray after passing the stop will again assume a vertical 
position, which it will retain until each tray and its holders come 
into contact .^ith a guide bar m, which so controls the movement 
of the tray, that when it meets another guide m*, its upper edge 
will be projected past the lower edge of the ascending tray 
immediately preceding it, and the overlap be thus once more 
reversed, so that on the trays being drawn on to the upper rails, 
to recommence the forward movement, in the horizontal position, 
:he leading edge of each tray will overlap the trailing edge of the 
me preceding it. 

Wheels are provided to spread any of the tea that may fall 
ipon the trays in mounds or lumps. These spr^ers consist 

vanes formed of pieces of thin sheet-iron having blocks or 
listance pieces between to which they are fastened, and which 
ilocks are attached to the spindle. They are arranged to revolve 
a an opposite direction to the direction of motion of the trays. 
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and they are mounted in slotted adjustable bearings, which 
arrangement admits* of their being raised or lowered according 



to the thickness, or depth, of the layer of tea that is to pass 
underneath them. 

The tea is supplied to the uppermost endless band by a feeding or 
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spreading arrangement, comprising a feed hopper «, and either 
cruciform or three-edged bars which have a«reciprocating rotary 
motion imparted to them. 

The dried tea is delivered or discharged from the apparatus 
by means of the before-mentioned revolving drum or cylinder /, 
which has a segmental portion of its circumference removed, so as 
to form an opening of suitable dimensions to admit the tea from 
the aperture to the interior of the drum or cylinder /. This latter 
is partially inclosed by a loose-fitting cover r, which forms a dis- 
charge outlet s, which, when the opening in the revolving drum I 
is brought opposite to the opening allows the^tea to fall through 
into the revolving drum, and when the opening in the drum is 
brought opposite to the discharge outlet s, allows the tea to fall 
out of the drum, and to be thus discharged without admitting any 
air into the apparatus from the exterior, or permitting the escape 
of any hot air out of it. 

In the drying apparatus shown in Fig. 71, the endless bands are 
arranged as one continuous web from start to finish, so as to give four 
lines of drying surface, the trays being tilted at the end of each line, 
as above described, and the tilting trays, on leaving the lowest line, 
passing vertically to the top line to resume their operative position. 

The discharge outlet /?, for the dried material is in this case 
in the form of a simple chute. 

In Figs. 72 to 75 are shown two patterns of drying machines 
in which swinging trays are employed. The trays of this type 
of machine, it will be seen on referring to Fig. 72, hang swing-like 
on their pivots by their own gravity, so that their carrying surfaces 
will be horizontal, and they do not themselves require to rest on 
guide rails such as those shown in the previously described 
machines. The only parts that have to be supported by guide 
rails are, therefore, the links of the endless chains r, the trays 
between them hanging in such a manner as to swing freely on, 
and below a straight line between, their pivots. In this example 
a continuous web is employed. 

When the trays successively reach the end of each horizontal 
travel, the forward motion of the chain will bring the edge of the 
tray against a stop A, which causes it to become inverted, the tea 
being thus turned out so as to fall on the line of trays below ; and 
the trays on passing the stop h, being, if found desirable, arranged 
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to strike ^inst a second stop, or a series of them, with 
force to shake off any tea that may still be adhering to each tray. 
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Figs. 73 to 75 illustrate a pattern of swinging-tray drying 
machine with trays having V-shaped arms -or projections the 
leading points of which come against the projection or stop 
which causes the trays to tilt in the manner shown. After passing 



Fig. 74. — Automatic Down-draught Tea Drying Machine, with Swinging Trays 
or Plates having V-shaped Arms or Projections (transverse section). 


the stop the trays will swing down a little, and the leading 
points of the arms «, strike against the stops v, with sufficient 
force to shake out any of the tea that may still be sticking to tKb 
trays; the last of the stops v, being elongated so as to keep each 
tray after it is clear of it in a tilted position for a sufficient length 
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of time to allow free room for the next succeeding tray to 
tilt in a like manner without striking against the tray in front 
of it. * 

The swinging trays are made either trough-shaped or flat, and 
of sufficient width to allow of their edges slightly overlapping 
one another. 

The tea is discharged from the drying machine without admitting 
any air, by means of the arrangement clearly shown in Fig. 73, 
which consists of a number of revolving vanes fitted on a 
spindle and partially inclosed inside a loose-fitting cover x, in 
such a manner that the opening A, and the putlet s, are formed 
in this loose cover. The tea dropping from the trays into ttie 
opening k, will fall upon the revolving vanes which, on passing 
round to the outlet s, will discharge it without admitting any air 
to the interior of the machine. 

The heated air for drying the tea on the trays is passed, in all of 
the above-described drying machines, vertically downwards through 
the travelling trays, the tea being delivered into the drying chamber 
above the top row of trays, through an inlet duct y, and the air 
after passing through the trays, escaping through an opening^ 
marked located below the bottom row of trays. 

An advantage peculiar to the system of drawing the air current 
down through the trays is that it does not disturb the tea thereon, 
when using a strong air current produced by a fan. 

The method of working employed in the drying machines illus- 
trated in Figs. 67 to 72, for effecting the reversal of the overlap 
of the trays when passing round the sprocket wheels on which 
the endless webs are mounted, has been found in practical opera- 
tion to be occasionally liable to derangement, owing to strings or 
other obstacles of a like nature getting in with the tea to be dried, 
and by such foreign matter becoming entangled with the trays at 
the place where they swing down and effect their change of 
overlap, preventing them from passing their edges from the correct 
overlap for the top surface to that for the lower one. 

In the machine illustrated in Figs. 76 to 84, the reversal is 
effected by the positive action upon the trays of specially-shaped 
projecting ledges or rims on the sprocket wheels round which the 
endless chains of the trays pass, or on a separate wheel on the 
same spindle, which engage the end holders of the trays or the 
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trays themselves, and absolutely compel the trays before descend- 
ing t9 the under stre*tch. of the endless web, or ascending back 



a^n to the upper stretch, to reverse the overlap of their edges, 
without having to depend on any gravitating or swinging^ inoti<»t 
the trays themselves* 
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From this it will be obvious that if the projecting ledges, rims, 
or arms which effect the reversal of the overlap of the edges of 
the trays, after dropping their contents and before passing round 
the sprocket wheel, be applied on a separate wheel keyed on the 
sprocket wheel shaft, the same results will be accomplished as 

when they are attached to 
the sprocket wheel itself, as 
before described. The latter 
arrangement, however, being 
the most convenient method, 
is the orife which is the most 
usually employed. 

An even distribution of the 
material when discharged by 
the trays upon the surface of 
the endless webs immediately 
below is effected by giving the 
trays two or more drops in 
stages, the first of which is so 
regulated by the position of an 
adjustable stop or bar against 
which the tray falls that the 
tray will drop to such an 
angle as to cause the tea 
upon it to be only partially 
discharged on to the surface 
below, after which the tray, 
on being drawn forward clear 
of this stop or bar, will again 
fall against another stop or 
bar, which is so placed as tp 
come in contact with the tray, 
when the latter is in a vertical 
position, and thus discharge 



Fig* 77, — Automatic Down-draught Tea 
Drying Machine, with Positive Reversing 
Movement of the Trays (transverse sec- 
tion. looking to the rear end). 


the remainder of the tea. To effect a further spreading of the tea, 
another drop between the above two may be provided, the stop or 
bar being in this case so placed that the ti*ay wull drop to such an 
angle that a further portion only of the tea left upon it after the 
first drop will be discharged. 
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As will be seen from the illustrations, the leading edge of each 
tray^in the horizontd stretches of the endless webs is arranged 
•to overlap the trailing or rear edge of the preceding tray, and 
each tray will be free to drop on its pivots, when the support of 
the rails ce^s, on the upper or lower stretches respectively. 

On passinjf 
the end of the 
s upporti ng 
rails, each tray 
will dropdown- 
wards from the 
horizontalposi- 
tion and strike 
against the ad- 
justable stop A, 
the tray only 
dropping to a 
sufficient angle 
to partially dis- 
charge its load 
of tea on to the 
trays below. 

The stop A, is 
carried upon a 
spindle A', and 
can be adjusted 
or regulated by 

a handle A", ^3 — Automatic Down-Draught Tea Drying Machine, 

from the out- with Positive Reversing Movement of the Trays (trans- 

side of the section, looking to the front or feed end). 

machine, a quadrant A^, being provided for locking it in the desired 
position. The range of adjustment of this stop is such that the 
tray may be allow^ to drop to any required angle between the 
horizontal and vertical, as the tea will vary in its degree of damp* 
ness, and will consequently require different adjustments of the 
angle to effect this partial discharge. , 

A glass door provided in the side of the machine enables the" 
stop to be set correctly and the discharge to be observed whilst 
the machine is at work. 
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As soon as the tray has passed over the stop h, it drops to a 
vertical position against the stop with sufficient force to sf^ake 
off the remainder of the tea. 

This discharging of the tea from the trays in instalments effects 



a more equal distribution of it over the trays below than would be 
the case were it all dropped at one time ; the remainder of the tea 
discharged at the second drop of the tray falling on a hinged flap 
or apron A*, attached to the stop A*, slides down upon the under or 
i^urning trays of the endless webs, and thus further assists in 
^fecting an even spreading of the material upon them. The tray 
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after travelling clear of the stop h\ then strikes against the stop 
which is attached to* and moves with the movable bearing of the 
sprocket wheel e, so that as the said sprocket wheel is moved 
forward or backward by the adjusting screws to tighten or slacken 
the chains carrying the trays, this stop will always maintain the 
same relative position with regard to it, and will guide the trays 
correctly on to the projecting rims or ledges e\ of the sprocket 
wheel, a further revolution of the wheel causing these projecting 
rims, owing to their special shape, to tilt the trailing edge of each 
tray above the line of the top horizontal stretch of trays, and thus 
to reverse the overlap of the edge of the tray from what it was in 
the said top horizontal stretch or w'eb, the trays being then carried 
round with the sprocket wheel in this same relative position to 
one another, until the chain, on leaving the wheel, draws the trays 
forward over the guide t, on to the rails into the horizontal 
stretch of trays which forms the under or returning web, with the 
overlap of the leading edge of each tray on the top of the trailing 
edge of the tray in front of it. 

Previously to the trays ascending back to the top stretch of the 
endless web, at the opposite end of the under web, the trailing 
end of each successive tray, on reaching the end of the guiding or 
supporting rail will drop against a stop h\ which is adjustable 
in a similar manner to the stop A, and is also so arranged as only 
to partially discharge the tea from the trays, and after travelling 
clear of this stop the trays will successively drop into a vertical 
position against the stop A®, and discharge the remainder of the 
tea over the apron A®, after which the chain will successively draw 
the trays again into a horizontal position over the horizontal 
supporting ledge of the stop A®, the length of which is such that 
the pivot of the tray will have just cleared its rear end as the 
following tray reaches its front end, the nose or point of the 
projecting ledges oT the sprocket wheel then bearing down on 
the leading end of the tray or its end holders, and forcing it past 
the rear end of the stop h>, so as to tilt the trailing end of each 
of the trays up clear of the leading end of the tray following, a^ 
to reverse the overlap of their edges, the trays being then c ^ 
in this same relative position to one another by the projec^ng 
ledges whilst passing round the sprocket wheel, so that w^ 
drawn by the chain on to the top rails d, the overlap of the 
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leading end of each of the trays will be on the top of the trailing^ 
end of the tray preceding it. The sprocket wheels are shown 
more clearly in the detail views, Figs. 8o to 83. 

The dropping tray will discharge its entire load of tea at one 
single operation in the lower or returning stretch of trays in the 
lowest of the endless webs, the tea falling into the discharge 
chute, and passing through the aperture k, to the discharge 
wheel w, by which it is delivered oiit of the machine. 

The feed inlet to the machine is fitted with a feeding or 
spreading apparatus consistirtg of an endless band of flat laths w, 
carried upon chains running upon sprocket wheels, one of w hich 
is driven by means of a chain from the spindle of the upper 
endless band. The thickness of the layer of tea fed into the 
machine can be regulated by the inlet door which may be 
raised or lowered by means of the worm gear ; w* are doors 
provided for admitting of an examination of the various parts- 
of the interior of the machine being made when required. 

To render the starting of the machine in the wrong direction, 
and the consequent damage to the trays an impossibility, the 
driving pulley is fitted with the clutch shown in Fig. 84 ; is 
the driving pulley which runs loose upon the shaft is a 

clutch, one part of which is keyed on the shaft but is free to 
slide in and out of gear, and is nominally kept in gear with the 
other part on the driving pulley by the spring x’. It will be seen 
that this clutch can only drive the machine in one direction, and 
that if the driving pulley be rotated in the opposite direction to that 
in which the clutch is intended to operate, it will come out of gear. 

The heated air being introduced into the machine from the top,, 
the tea will be subjected to an inverted system of drying, by which 
the wet or moist fermented leaf upon passing into the drying 
chamber will be instantly acted upon by a blast of fresh heated 
air arriving direct from the air heater, in which manner it is 
claimed that all tendency of the leaf to undergo any further 
fermentation will be immediately stopped. 

The characteristic feature in this inverted system of drying the 
leaf, it will be seen, is the carrying of the latter through the drying 
chamber on travelling webs or bands of tilting trays, and from the 
moment at which the moist leaf enters on the upper web of 
trays, exposing it to the action of the fresh hot air arriving from 
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the air heater, during the entire stretch of the top web or band to 
th^ opposite end, where it will fall on to the returning stretch of 
the same web, and will pass into a temperature which, by reason 
of the air having already traversed the layer of leaf on the upper 
or top stretch, will be considerably lower. This action will be 
repeated right through the apparatus, as the leaf falls from stretch 
to stretch of each web downwards, and it will become further and 
further dried, and at the same time gradually enter into relatively 
cooler temperatures, being finally discharged from the machine as 
dried tea, and quite cool to the touch. 

It is further clsfimed for the inverted system of drying, by first 
passing the moist leaf into the hottest air from the air heater, and 
subsequently into successively lower temperatures, as the drying 
leaf gradually gives up its moisture, that it admits of the complete 
desiccation of the leaf, and that the conversion of the latter into 
finished tea can be automatically completed without any risk of 
over-firing or burning. This action is, moreover, stated to be 
practicable even in cases in which the amount of moisture in the 
leaf subsequent to the withering and rolling operations varies 
from time to time during the day, all that is necessary to insure 
success being to so regulate the speed of discharge or output from 
the machine, that the leaf which contains the maximum quantity 
of moisture will have sufficient time to get completely dried before 
being so discharged, whilst, in the event of a charge of leaf of a 
more highly withered and drier description following directly on 
that of one overcharged or surcharged with moisture, no danger 
of the former being over- fired or burnt can arise, inasmuch as the 
finishing temperatures, whilst yet capable of absorbing or taking 
up moisture, are notwithstanding comparatively low, being 
practically that of the air passing away through the exhaust fan, 
and consequently perfectly safe, and that no matter how long the 
finished rough tea may have to remain exposed to it after having 
become fully dried. 

In the latest pattern of machines the tray web chains are driven 
in such a manner from the cone pulley gear, that the top web or 
band in each case will travel at a greater speed than the one< 
immediately beneath it, so as to give the moist or saturated lent 
a faster rate of travel through the strong heat, and the tea ^ 
arranged in thin layers so as not to materially olwfcruct the pasaa^i^:^ 
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through it of the current of air. A slower rate of travel and thicker 
layers being provided whilst passing through ‘the cooler or lower 
temperatures on the lower webs, upon which the leaf, becoming 
further dried, will rest more loosely and openly, so that the 
additional thickness of the layers does not offer any additional 
obstruction to the air current. 

In fact, this different motion of the tray webs or bands, serves to 
keep the leaf in the machine so much longer, in order to finish off 
its drying at the lower temperatures, that it becomes equivalent to 
the provision of an additional web of trays, as compared to an 
arrangement in which all the trays travel at the same rate of speed 
in the drying chambei. 

The drying chamber is fitted with an exhaust fan, having a 
propeller vane intake and a centrifugal delivery, which being 
mounted on a heavy cast-iron bracket and base-plate alongside the 
drying chamber, and on the floor, insures absolute steadiness in 
driving, and does not tend to strain or cause any vibration of the 
drying chamber when at work. This fan is so arranged as to 
draw the heated air from the furnace or stove down through the 
layers of leaf upon the trays. 

The cone pulleys driving the tray chains have five different 
speeds, so adjusted that the time occupied by the leaf in passing 
through the drying chamber can be arranged to be either 13, 18, 
22, 26, or 30 minutes, in accordance with the size of the pulley 
upon which the driving belt is placed. 

It has been found, from actual practical working experience upon 
a tea plantation, that one of these machines is capable of turning 
out on an average about four maunds (320 lbs.) of fully dried 
tea per. hour, the tea coming out evenly and perfectly fired, and 
the stoking of the air heater or stove giving no trouble. On many 
days the output of fully dried tea was 50 maunds (4,000 lbs.) per 
day, and the machine was found capable of drying a very large 
quantity of tea to about 12 annas,^ or to 75 per cent. 

The fuel consumption has been found to be about a pound of 
half-dried wood, consumed in the air heater or stove furnace, to 


* Thd native method of reckoning all fractions as part of a rupee, hence as a rupee 
equals 16 annas, 4 annas means 35 per cent,, 8 annas 50 per cent., 12 annas 75 per 
cent, and so on. 
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each pound of tea turned out of the drying machine, but the 
amount of fuel burnt, wiU, of course, vary with the quality of the 
fuef employed. 

The air heater, or stove, used in connection with thS drying 
machine, which stove is illustrated in Figs. 85 to 88, is one of 
very ingenious construction, and it is also the invention of the 
same gentleman as the drying chamber. 

It is built entirely of iron, requiring no brickwork of any descrip- 
tion whatsoever. A special smoke consuming appliance is fitted 
in the central furnace, with the result that, except for a few 
moments after frejhcoal or other bituminous fuel has been thrown 



Fig. 85.— Air Heater or Stove for Use with Tea Drying Machines 
(front perspective view). 


into the furnace, hardly any smoke will be visible, and with 
wood fuel scarcely any smoke will be ever seen to issue from 
the chimney. 

shows a front view in perspective of this air heater or 
stove, and its inclosing casing, complete. 

Fig. 86 is a similar view of the same air heater or stove with the 
casing removed, so as to allow its interior construction to be seen, 
the door of the front right hand smoke chamber or box, moreover/ 
being thrown partly open to show the tube caps or nuts protecting 
and holding the extremities of the tubes, by giving which caps or 
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nuts a quarter turn they can be removed, and the tubes can then 
be easily withdrawn. t 

Fig. 87 is a rear perspective view of the air heater or stove, ’the 
outer casing being removed, and one of the upper back smoke 
chamber or box doors being partially opened to show that portion 
of the interior where the smoke enters from the back end of the 
cetitral furnace. And Fig. 88 shows in perspective the arched- 
over central furnace only partially erected, so as to allow the 
arrangement of the heavy arched bars and the general construction 
to be seen. 

The arched -over furnace forms the central part of the air heater 



Fig. 86.— Air Heater or Stove for Use with Tea Drying Machines 
(front perspective view with outer casing removed). 


or stove, and the smoke from it passes from its posterior end into 
the upper compartment of the rear right and left hand smoke 
chambers or boxes, from which it is next conducted into the 
upper part of the front smoke chambers or boxes through the 
uppermost section or set of tubes, which consists of five rows, then 
descending through the front boxes or chambers to the lower 
section or set of tubes, which consists of four rows ; it next passes 
through these latter to the lower compartments of the rear smoJie * 
boxes or chambers, and finally from thence escapes into the 
chimney. 

As will be seen from the illustrations, the front and rear tube- 
/ plates and the smoke boxes or chambers are fitted with hinged 
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doors, which, when the corresponding doors, which are provided 
in the outer casing exactly opposite to the first ones, are opened, 
can ‘be SMmng freely in an outward direction so as to expose the 
tube-plates and tube ends, and thus admit of easy access being 
obtained thereto for cleaning purposes, or for the renewal of any 
particular tube or tubes should it be found necessary at any time 
to do so. 

The upper compartments of the rear smoke boxes or chambers 
are cut off from the lower ones by dividing plates or diaphragms, 
thus forcing the waste products of combustion to pass from the 



Fig. 87.— Air Heater or Stove for Use with Tea Drying Machines 
(rear perspective view with outer casing removed). 


upper compartments through the higher tubes to the front smoke 
boxes or chambers, and back through the lower tubes to the 
bottom compartments of the rear smoke boxes or chambers, and 
thence to the square smoke box clearly shown in Fig. 87, which 
forms the base of the chimney. 

The upper rear smoke boxes or chambers are fitted with double 
cast-iron doors, which are made in two parts, and are of consider- 
able strength, to prevent warping, but as the heat in the lower 
rear smoke boxes or chambers will be comparatively low, single 
doors of metal plate are here found to be all that is required. 

It will be seen that the effective heating surface provided by the 
above described mnltitubular air heater is very extensive, and that , 
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it is consequently capable of raising the temperature of large 
volumes of air up to the requisite degree. e 

The air to be heated enters at the aperture in the outer casing 
shown in Fig. 85, near the bottom of the end which is situated the 
furthest from the leaf drying machine, and after passing over 

the tubes, furnace, 
and other heating sur- 
faces, enters the drying 
chamber through a 
connecting trunk or 
flue. 

^he largest size 
made of this pattern 
of stove weighs 9 tons 
10 cwts., exclusive of 
packing. 

The approximate 
dimensions of one of 
Davidson’s automatic 
down-draught drying 
machines, fitted with 

Fig. 88.— Air Heater or Stove for Use v^rith Tea ^ multitubular air 
Drying Machines (perspective view of arched- heater or stOVe of the 
over furnece), 

just described, are; length 25 ft. 3 ins., width 21 ft. i in., and 
height 8 ft. i in. 

Automatic Up-Draught Tea Drying Machines. 

A number of tea drying machines on the up-draught principle 
have been devised by inventors. In one of several machines 
designed by H. Thompson, the tea is exposed in a chamber 
through which hot air is drawn by a fan. The trays are inserted 
near the top of the drying chamber, and are gradually moved 
downwards by mechanical means until such time as they reach a 
discharging aperture at the bottom. To effect this purpose the 
trays are supported at each side by projections on chains which 
pass round wheels rotated at a slow speed by suitable gearing ; 
or in another arrangement, the trays are supported in grooves and 
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moved by chains. When a tray reaches the end of one groove it 
fells down to the level of the next, and is carried back along that* 

Three other patterns of machine comprise, the first, improve- 
ments in the endless band-method, which consist in soconstnicting 
the bands with trays that both the upper and lower parts of them 
may be employed to carry the tea. 

The machine consists briefly of a drying chamber in which are 
mounted pulleys carrying chains to which are hinged by pivots 
perforated trays supported horizontally, except near the ends oi 
the lines of trays, by horizontal bars. Near each end the trays 
tilt and drop the tea upon the trays beneath. 

The tea is fed on to the upper tray from a hopper by a 
corrugated roller and a kicking bar. 

The second machine has chain wheels carrying endless bands, 
or chains to which tilting trays are attached, located outside the 
drying chamber and inclosed in casings, that at one end being 
extended so that its cover forms a hopper or feed inlet, and its 
bottpm a discharge outlet. 

A stove or heating apparatus located below supplies the 
necessary hot air, the heating of the latter being effected by 
passing the products of combustion through chambers traversed 
by tubes through which atmospheric air passes to a central 
chamber and thence upwards into the drying chamber. 

Baffle plates are also provided to deflect any tea that may drop 
from the trays, and to prevent it from falling into the heating 
apparatus. 

Fans situated on the upper part of the drying machine exhaust 
and distribute the heated air. 

The above apparatus is intended to be driven by hand power. 
When it is arranged for power the heating apparatus consists of 
a chamber through which the air is passed, containing a number 
of double plates communicating with one another, between which 
the products of combustion pass to the chimney. 

The drying trays are provided in this case on one side with a 
rim, or T-shape(f edge, formed by bending the sheet of metal of 
which the tray is made, and the pivots about which the trays 
turn take into tubular rivets which connect the links of 
the chain. 

In the third machine the tea is fed to a number of rotar> trays 
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mounted on horizontal shafts in a chamber which is supplied with 
hot air from tubes fixed in a furnace, as v^ell as from a device 
consisting of an annular chamber surrounding the chimney of the 
furnace and containing a spiral division plate. 

The tea falls from layer to layer of revolving trays, and is finally 
conveyed away by an endless band conveyer. 

Rotation is communicated to the tray shafts by eccentrics 
fixed to the frames in which the cranked ends of the shafts are 
journalled. 

A fan connected with the space below the first layer of trays 
serves to withdraw the moisture-laden air. 



Fta. 89.-~Automatic Up-draught Tea Drying Machine with Double Action 
Bands or Webs. 


The uptake flue is arranged to surround the furnace chimney 
so as to increase the draught through the drying chamber. 

Thompson’s tea dr}dng machines are constructed by Ransome, 
Sims & Jefferies, Ltd., Ipswich, Fig. 89 illustrating the principal 
pattern of machine at present built by them. 

In this drying apparatus the leaf is carried upon double action 
bands, or travelling webs, the use of which is claimed to give double 
the drying surface in the same amount of space that could be 
obtained by the use of single-action band or webs, in which the 
trays on the back travel are forced to hang in a vertical position 
and would be consequently out of operation. 

In the dryer under consideration are mounted four sets 
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endless chains, or eight lines of trays. The leaf is carried by the 
bands or webs duringtheir travel both in a forward and backward 
position, the trays, of which the bands or webs are composed, 
tilting, and quickly dropping the tea that is upon them on to the 
line of trays beneath, at each end of the machine. 

The rolled leaf is fed on to the travelling webs or bands by 
means of a mechanical feeder, being continuously discharged at 
the end of the machine, the leaf being turned eight times during 
its passage through the machine, which action insures an exposure 
of all sides of the leaf to the current of warm air passing through 
it and upwards to the fans, two of which, fitted with special air 
trunks, are provided. 

It is claimed that the use of two fans insures a more even 
ascent of the heated air through the perforated trays than it 
would be possible to effect with a single fan, every inch of drying 
surface being made use of, and a practically complete uniformity 
of temperature being maintained in every part of the machine. 

The chains carrying the trays are each driven by a separate 
pair of bevel of mitre wheels, as is clearly shown in the illustration, 
and the necessity for complicated trains of gear wheels is thereby 
dispensed with, thus getting rid of the transmission of the strains 
through one chain wheel shaft to another. 

The change speed, or cone pulleys, fitted to the main shaft allow 
of the employment of any one of five speeds being made so as to 
enable the duration of the drying process to be varied from 6J to 
i8 minutes. 

The fan shaft is run at a speed of about 500 revolutions per 
minute, the main fast and loose pulleys being ten inches in 
diameter, with a face surface to take a belt four inches in width. 
The power required to drive this machine would be about 
li h.p. 

The air heater or stove employed with the above dryer is of the 
multitubular type, and its construction will be readily understood 
from the drawing without further description. It will be seen 
that it is so arranged as to be very readily accessible internally 
for cleaning or repairs, and it is located, as shown, at the rear of, 
and on a level with, the dryer. 

The capacity of this dryer is stated by the mal^rs to be 
eoroewhat above four maunds (jao lbs.) of perfectly or folly 

' I* a 
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fired (pucca) tea per hour> the output of tea fired to 65 or 90 per 
cent, being of course correspondingly greatdt. 

The consumption of fuel has been found to be, under ordinary 
working conditions during the rainy season, from f lb, to 4 lb. 
of wood consumed in the air heater, or stove, to every pound 
of tea turned out by the drying machine. 

The same firm also build an automatic up-draught tea dryer, 
working on the same principle, and practically similar in 
construction to that just described, but which is of smaller 
capacity, and which being moreover mounted on the top of a 
double ended air heater, or stove, effects a c(insiderable saving in 
the amount of ground space occupied. 

This stove is fitted with two sets of tubes by which the air 
can be taken from either end. The weight of the drying 
machine is carried upon the side girders of the stove, which are 
so arranged as to be entirely independent of the brickwork, so 
that the stove and fireplace or furnace can, if desired, be repaired 
and rebuilt without in any way disturbing the drier above. 

The main fast and loose pulleys of this machine are ten inches 
in diameter, and of a face surface suitable for a belt three inches 
in width, the proper speed of running being about 400 revolutions 
per minute. About i h.p. is required for driving. 

The capacity of this drying machine is said to be two and 
a-half maunds (200 lbs.) of perfectly or fully fired (pucca) 
tea per hour. 

A large number of improvements in tea drying and firing 
machines have been made by William Jackson, and his machines 
are well known and in successful operation. 

In one of these machines a series of frames is placed one 
above the other in the drying chamber, each frame being fitted 
with perforated narrow shelves attached to rods which are free 
to turn in bearings in the frame so as to admit of their being 
tilted under the action of a spring connected to a rod journalled 
to crank arms or levers fixed upon the rods carrying the tilting 
shelves. Normally, this rod is secured by a catch, but upon its 
being released from the latter it will be so acted upon by the 
spring as to move or draw down the shelves through an angle 
of about 90®, and thus insure the tea leaf being discharged 
upon the shelf immediately below. 
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Another plan consi^s of straight rods fixed in frames forming 
two gratings, one of which moves horizontally above or below 
the other. In this case the tea leaf will fall through the 
between the rods, the grating being kept in either position by a 
bolt entering recesses in the frame. 



Fig. 90.- Automatic Up^lraught Tea Drying Machine with Intermittently 
Moving Bands or Webs (side elevation). 


A third method differs from that just described, in that the 
movable rods are bent at each end, supported in bearings in the 
frame, and attached to a sliding rod by which they can be turned 
partially round so as to leave the other grating open. The 
stationary rods are also slightly cranked. 

One of Jackson’s pattern of up- draught drying machln^is is 
illustrated in Figs. 90 to 93. 


Tea Machinery. 
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This drying machine is an improvement ujK>n drying machines 
or apparatus of that class in which the tea leaf is carried through 
the drying chamber upon travelling webs or endless bands or 
carriers of perforated metal, and the objects of the improvements 
are to enable the leaf to be spread more evenly and properly 
upon the webs, bands, or carriers, and to insure the subsequent 
proper discharge of the dried leaf. 

To effect the first of the above objects an intermittent motion 
is imparted to the webs, bands, or carriers, in such a manner that 

at the requisite intervals portions of 



Fig. Qi.— Automatic Up"Drau(|[ht 
Tea Drying Machine with 
Intermittently Moving Bands 
or Webs (detail view of dis- 
charge door). 


the upper or tdp band, web, or car- 
rier, will be presented before the 
charging inlet and remain there 
for a time to admit of charging 
and spreading the leaf, after which 
the webs, bands, or carriers, are 
moved on, and the following por- 
tion of the top web, band, or carrier, 
will be exposed to have the leaf 
placed and spread thereon, and so 
on ad infinitum. 

This intermittent movement is 
effected by various arrangements 
of mechanism — for instance, by 
arms on the axis of one of the 
pulleys over which the webs, bands, 
or carriers, pass, with which 
arms a projection on a wheel is 
arranged to come into contact at 
intervals ; or by deriving a slow or 


reduced speed from the fan or other convenient rotating part of the 
apparatus, and connecting to the axis of the slow speed wheel a 
slotted crank-arm, crank-disc, or eccentric, or some equivalent device. 

The latter arrangement is that employed ,in the machine 
illustrated, in which A is a crank disc to which is conneqted one 
end of a rod B, the other end of which rod is attached to a lever 
C, centred at D on the axis of a ratchet wheel E, and carrying a 
pawl F, engaging with the above ratchet wheel, which is fixed on 
the axis of one of the pulleys of the webs, bands, or carriers, so 
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that this pawl F wll alternately move the webs, bands, or, 
carriers, either through the usual gearing, or the top web, 
or carrier only, in the desired intermittent manner. 

The proper discharge of the dry leaf or tea is effected by 
attaching to the axis of the pulley of the web, band, or carrier, 
in close proxiihity to the discharge, a device consisting of a 



Figs. 92 and 93. — Autotnatic Up- 4 raught Tea Drying Machine with Intermittently 
Moving Bands or Webs (detail views showing modified form of discharge door). 


knocker G, which at intervals will act on a lever H, attached to 
the discharge door I, as shown in Figs. 90 and 91, so that this 
door will be opened and the tea discharged, the door being kept 
'dosed in the intervals by counter-weights. 

In the arrangement for effecting the intermittent opening of 
the discharge door, Figs. 92 and 93, a weighted and toothed 
rod J, is centred to a crank pin on a pulley disc K. On the door I 
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is fixed a piece L, having a resting surface for the weight, and 
provided with a tooth or projection, which, Ss the pulley disc K 
revolves, will be engaged and released at intervals by the tooth 
on the rod, so that the piece L, and consequently the discharge 
door, will be drawn over, and the discharge outlet opened, the 
piece L being then subsequently released so as to allow the door 
to fall back and to again close the discharge outlet. 

Six later patterns of tea drying machines designed by the 
same gentleman comprise, briefly, the following novel features : — 

In the first, the tea is passed on trays suspended on endless 
travelling chains through the drying chamber, through which 
hot air is drawn by an exhaust fan. The trays are tipped to 
discharge their contents, as they leave the drying chamber, by a 
stop acting upon tangs or cams, and the motion of the driving 
chains is rendered intermittent by a driving pawl operated by 
levers from a crank disc. 

The second machine comprises an arrangement for adjusting 
the tension of the trays when they become extended through use, 
which is ajpplicable to that class of machine in which endless 
chains of pivoted trays are arranged one above another in a 
drying chamber, the tea falling from one series of trays to 
another in succession until the lowest is reached and the tea is 
discharged. 

This is effected by means of sprocket wheels and rollers at 
one end of the chamber, having their bearings mounted in slides 
and adapted to be moved as required by adjusting screws. To 
prevent the rollers being moved too far from the supporting rails 
during the adjustment, the latter are provided with extensions 
which take into grooves cut in the rollers. 

The trays are provided along one edge with tubes, the ends of 
which form bearings for the ears of the carrying chains. 

The feeding hopper is mounted on a rocking shaft, operated by 
a crank and eccentric. 

The third has a drying chamber provided with gravelling webs 
for supporting the charge, and supplied with air heated by hot 
gases from the furnace, which are arranged to circulate round 
tub^ through which the air passes. These tubes are arranged in 
sets opening into chambers, or compartments, communicating 
>ldth the drying chamber. Similarly constructed chambers are 
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likewise formed in the roof of the furnace, which chambers also 
supgly hot air to the* drying chamber. 

The fourth is provided with two chambers, each of which is 
divided into compartments containing trays for the tea. Over 
^ch of these compartnjents is arranged a series of louvres, the 
pivot pins of which are connected together by links so that they 
may be opened or closed simultaneously, whilst the passages 
from the chambers to the fan are controlled by valves. 

The fan is arranged to draw hot air from a tubular or other 
furnace through the different compartments. 

The fifth is fitted^ with a discharging apparatus in which slots 
of equal length, in the bottom of the drying chamber and of the 
receiver respectively, are so arranged that, when they are caused 
to correspond, tea will be discharged from the dryer into the 
receiver, and that when the slot in the receiver is turned down- 
wards to empty the latter, the surface of the cylindrical receiver 
will close the slot in the chamber bottom, and will prevent the 
•entrance of cold air or external air into the drying chamber. 
The cylindrical receiver is wholly or partially rotated by means 
of a chain and pulley, or by a lever, toothed quadrant, 
and pinion. 

And finally the sixth has a series of trays pivoted at one edge to 
a pair of chains carried by sprocket wheels. These trays are 
supported horizontally till they reach breaks or gaps, by rails, 
when they fall into a vertical position, their contents being 
discharged on the row of travelling trays below. A combination 
of several such sets of rollers and chains admits of the operations 
being repeated. 

To prevent the tea from falling in ridges or heaps on the trays 
below, a cranked roller having a vibratory motion, or a roller having 
a rotary motion, is interposed in the path of the falling tea, so as 
to distribute it in a more uniform mannpr, these rollers being either 
circular, fluted, or of any other suitable shape. 

Many differei^t patterns of these drying machines are now built 
by Marshall, Sons & Company, Ltd., Gainsborough, amongst 
iwhich mention may be made of the following : ^ 

That which is known by the name of the Victoria,** which 
machine has been in successful use for some time, being a 
A&.vourite amongst planters by reason of its thorough reliability, 
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although it is somewhat slower in working than some of the 
other patterns- 

The drying is effected in this machine by the leaf being auto* 
matically fed by mechanical means in a continuous manner on to 
endless metallic perforated travelling webs or bands, located the 
one above the other, by which webs or bands the leaf is carried 
through the drying chamber, and is finally automatically delivered 
or discharged at the opposite end of the machine from that at 
which it is fed in. 

The mechanical feeder is situated on the top of the machine, 
the leaves being charged into it by an attendant standing on a 
shelf or foot-plate, and they are automatically scattered by it on 
to the uppermost web ; but if desired the distribution of the leaves 
on the webs can be made by hand, notwithstanding the presence 
of the mechanical feeding arrangement. 

There are five of the above-mentioned slowly-moving bands or 
webs mounted in the machine, their rotation being effected by a 
train, of gearing. The leaves are quietly but effectually turned 
over the ends of these bands or webs four times during the 
progress of the drying operation. The speed of drying can be 
altered to any one of five different rates of time, ranging from 
nine to twenty-five minutes. 

The exhaust fan is located on the top of the machine, and at 
the rear or discharge end of it, and draws the air upwards 
through the leaf. It is built of steel, and is of such a design and 
construction as to insure an air current of high velocity being 
drawn through the leaf, this being aided by the large air ports 
which collect the moisture over a wide area of the drying surface. 
The pulleys are of ten inches diameter with four-and-a-half inches 
Ividth of face, and the speed of rotation should be about 320 revo* 
iutions per minute. The power required for driving this machine 
would be about ij h.p. 

The old pattern of air heater or stove formerly used in connection 
with this machine can be advantageously replaced by one of the 
improved modern types of air heaters or stoves constructed on 
the multitubular system, which are fitted with an improvement 
of considerable importance consisting in the employment of tubes 
80 arranged as to require no flanges on their locking ends, so 
that they can be all inserted from the outside or furnace end,. 
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instead of froin the machine end as was previously the case. 
Th« crown of the lumace is constructed of ordinary fire-bricks 
secured by wrought-iron clamps. 

The quantity of dry tea which this machine is capable of 
delivering per hour averages about three maunds (240 lbs.), but 
the capacity of the machine will of course be subject to variation 
in accordance with the condition of the leaf, the state of the 
atmosphere, and the degree of temperature used. 

The drying or firing machine, known as the ‘‘ Empress,” is 
very similar in construction to that which has been just described, 
the principal differences being, first, that no mechanical feed 
mechanism is employed, the leaf being simply scattered by hand 
on to the upper web or band, which is arranged to project beyond 
the extremity of the machine to receive it ; and, secondly, that 
the travelling bands or webs are arranged to turn over the leaf 
five times inside the drying chamber, instead of four times as 
before. The dried tea is discharged in this machine beneath the 
platform upon which the operator stands. 

The speed of the fan should be in this case about 375 revo- 
lutions per minute, and about 2^ h.p. would be required for 
driving purposes. 

The capacity of the 11 achine is from 240 lbs, to 300 lbs. per 
hour under average conditions. 

What is called the Paragon ” tea drying machine comprises 
several further modifications. In this machine there are eight 
travelling perforated bands or webs in the drying chamber, by 
which the leaf will be turned over seven times during its passage 
through the latter. The machine is provided with a mechanical 
feeder which is located over the front end of the machine, which 
position has been found to be a very convenient one for the 
purpose, and a platform for the operator or attendant to stand 
upon is provided over the discharge aperture. 

The thickness of the feed can be regulated by a vibrating plate 
fitted with vertical adjustment, but whenever desired the leaf may 
be scattered by hand, on the slowly moving web or band, without 
any alteration having to be made to the mechanical feeding 
tipparatus. 

The length of time for which the leaf will remain e^osed to 
the current of heated air can be varied from a tninimum qf 
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ten minutes to a maximum of twenty-five minutes, by changing 
the strap on to the different steps of the cone pulleys. The 
gearing for imparting the requisite slow motion to the shafts 
of the travelling webs or bands consists of a compact but strong 
arrangement of worm wheel and screw, every shaft carrying boss 
being bushed and the entire gearing being well protected. 

To admit of the whole of the internal working parts being 
readily got at for examination or repairs, a large door lined with 
asbestos is fitted on each side and another on the top of the 
machine, the inner ends of the tubes in the air heater or 
stove being also accessible through the first- mefitioned side doors. 

The speed of the fan should be about 450 revolutions per 
minute, and 2 \ h.p. will be required for driving purposes. 

The capacity of this machine under average conditions has 
been found to be from three maunds (240 lbs.) to four maunds 
(320 lbs.) of dry tea per hour. 

When it is not considered desirable that the complete firing or 
drying of the leaf be hurried, and consequently a slow desiccation 
is desired, this may be effected by closing down the inlets to the 
fan and setting the webs or bands to run or travel at their 
slowest speed. 

The ** Chot a- Paragon ” machine possesses several further novel 
features, amongst which the following are those of the most 
importance : the drying surfaces in the hot-air chamber are fitted 
with slow motion, and the chains carrying them are so arranged 
that they will be moved independently of each other, thus 
throwing upon each of these the strain of only one travelling web 
or band, and in this manner enabling it to run for years without 
any special attention. Five different speeds can be given to the 
travelling webs or bands, and the velocity of the air current 
is capable of being controlled so as to render it suitable for the 
drying of heavy and light teas. 

The drying or hot-air chamber, it will be seen, is located upon 
the top of the air heater or stove, the hot air bein^ admitted from 
the latter to the drying chamber along its two sides and at one 
end of it, thereby insuring a very uniform distribution of heat all 
over the dr3nng surfiices, and a consequent increase in the drying 
effect and economy in fuel consumption. Moreover, this 
arrangement tends to force all the heat to pass up through 
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the drying chamber, thus still further adding to its economic^ 
working. • 

A* considerable saving in floor space is also secured in this 
pattern machine by the superimposition of the drying chamber on 
the top of the air heater or stove. 

The fan should be run at a speed of about 400 revolutions 
per minute, the driving pulleys being ten inches in diameter by 
three-and-a-half inches width of face. 

The air heater, or stove, used in conjunction with this drying 
machine, differs from the previous pattern by the tubes being 
placed across or tr|Lnsversely to the stove and furnace bars. The 
first two vertical lines of tubes are pushed in and locked from 
one side of the stove, and the next two vertical lines from the 
opposite side, and so on, thus providing for half the air from 
the exterior passing in to be heated at one side of the air heater, 
or stove, and half of it from the other side of it, and for the 
uniformly heated air to be delivered along the two sides of 
the stove, no matter how the furnace bars may be covered 
with fuel. 


The furnace tubes can all be withdrawn and replaced without 
any necessity for touching or dismantling any other portion of the 
machine, and they are all easily accessible for brushing or 
cleaning down at any time. 

The consumption of dry wood fuel in this air heater or stove 
has been found to be about J lb. to each pound of dry tea 
produced. 

The machine known as the Venetian ** has a drying or hot-air 
chamber, built of steel sheeting and arranged with a feeding 
platform in front, thus admitting of the air heater and firing pit 
being placed beneath a staging or verandah, and affording easy 
access to the feeding platform from the main building, as well 
as allowing the feeder more room and freedom to deal with 
the leaf. 

The tray tiding gear employed in this apparatus has been 
remodelled ana strengthened, and is fitted with balanced discs 
which require less power to move them than was the c^ with 
the gear used in the older patterns of these machines. 

The discharge of the dried or fired tea is effected by means of a 
half-moon or cut-away cylinder mounted at the botton* of the 
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drying chamber into which the dried tea drops, and when 
the latter has become full the discharge can be effected by 
rotating the cylinder, and thus letting the tea drop or fall oiit of 
it without admitting of any cold air from the exterior gaining 
access to the drying or hot-air chamber. 

The working of the machine can be controlled readily from the 
feeding platform, the tea being both fed and discharged from it, 
and suitable doors are provided on each side of the chamber, 
and within easy reach of the attendant, so as to admit of the 
progress of the operation being readily inspected. 

The fan, which does not differ materially froip those used in the 
other drying machines, is fitted with a driving pulley eight inches 
in diameter by three inches width of face, and it should be run at 
a speed of about 450 revolutions per minute. 

The power required to drive the machine will be about lA h.p. 
The air heater, or stove, is fitted with tubes of the same dimen- 
sions as those used in the stoves of the “ Paragon ” machines. 
The roof of the combustion chamber or furnace of this air heater, 
or stove, is constructed with a new design of interlocking fire- 
bricks, but in other respects it is of the same type as the multi- 
tubular forms employed with the other machines, and which have 
a tube chamber with a strong massive cast-iron frame set on the 
floor level, with no brickwork above the ground line. 

A great advantage possessed by this form of stove is that there 
are no baffle plates or bye-passes inside, thus greatly simplifying 
its construction. 

To render the machine especially suitable for the final firing of 
the finest assorted teas, the perforated §teel trays are covered on 
one side with fine gauze brass mesh wire, secured in place by clips 
or otherwise, and which wire gauze does not detract to any 
material extent from the value of the machine as a dryer of 
fermented leaf, whilst preventing dust or fine tea from passing 
through, and rendering it especially suitable for use as an 
auxiliary dryer in large factories, and for the final firing of small 
light teas, or finishing teas, which have been 75 per cent. 
Iried in larger machines. 

The capacity of a machine of the size shown, viz., 72 inches, 
s from 100 to i6o pounds of tea dried from fermented leaf in 
iccordance with the condition of the leaf, weather, and temperature 
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used, these conditions also affecting the output when used for 
final firing. In acUial work one of these machines has turned 
out «40 pounds of dry fired tea per hour, with a consumption of 
J lb. of wood per pound of tea, the average temperature employed 
being 235° F., and the speed of the fan 510 revolutions per 
minute. The time occupied in drying the leaf in the drying 
chamber averaged eighteen minutes. 

The capacity of the 42-inch machine varies from 50 to 70 
pounds per hour in India, and from 80 to 90 pounds per hour 
in Ceylon. 

A number of up-draught tea drying machines have also been 
devised by A. H. E!! Sharpe. 

One of these machines has a hopper containing an adjustable 
plate to which a rocking or kicking motion is imparted by its 
connection with the fan shaft. Within the drying chamber is 
mounted on the boss of a shaft a series of trays, each consisting 
of a number of radiating segmental flaps of perforated metal or 
woven wire, connected by hinges with a circumferential ring and 
the above-mentioned boss. The rings are connected with the 
boss by stays, ending in rollers which run on flat rings fixed to 
brackets, which latter also support inner rings and are fixed to the 
drying chamber. 

The flaps are supported in a horizontal position by rings, 
except at one part of the circuit where the rings are cut away so 
as to allow the flaps to fall consecutively, and discharge the tea 
upon the tray below. From the last tray the tea is discharged 
into any suitable receptacle. 

The shaft is driven by a worm-wheel and worm, or other 
suitable gearing connected with hand-wheels or other driving 
apparatus. 

In a modification of this machine the drying chamber is placed 
upK>n the dome of a steam-boiler, and the air, which is drawn 
through the trays by an exhaust fan, is heated by means of 
the tubes. 

In other forifls of the apparatus the air is heated by verdcal or 
horizontal tubes in a furnace, or by any other device in which thft 
air does not come in contact with the products of combustion. 

Two or more shafts can, if desired, be mounted in one chamber, 
and the trays may be formed of concentric rows of flaps.” 
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In another type of machine the tea is fed from a hopper to a 
series of perforated trays carried by endless travelling bands, and 
is transferred automatically from one series to another. 

The drying chamber is divided by partitions so as to guide the 
air from a multitubular air-heating apparatus to an exhaust fan. 

A third pattern of machine comprises a series of endless trays, 
each constructed in reversible sections pivotally connected with 
carrying chains, and mounted on wheels on two revolving shafts, 
the trays moving in alternately opposite directions. 

The tea is fed into the drying chamber through a hopper, and 
is carried along to the other end of it, where the tray sections 
swing on their pivots, and so drop the partially dried tea on to the 
next endless tray, which returns it to the left-hand end and drops 
it, and so on until it is finally discharged. 

The tray sections are held up, until required to tilt, by rails 
acting on projections on the sections. The latter and the hopper 
and outlet are fitted with central ridges or partitions, so that the 
tea can be passed first through the cooler side of the machine, and 
then through the other, the heated air being preferably delivered 
from pipes, and drawn over the top coufse of trays by a fan. 

Rotary brushes are provided for clearing the trays of leaves, 
and the various moving parts are driven by belt gearing, pulleys, 
&c., from the fan shaft. 

In a subsequent improvement upon this machine, instead of the 
wheels at each end of the machine, for carrying the series of 
endless trays, being mounted upon a common axis, each endless 
series of trays is carried by wheels mounted upon separate axles, the 
chains of trays being driven in such a manner that alternate hori- 
zontal sections move in opposite directions, and the tea fed into 
the apparatus travelling from one to another in succession until 
it escapes therefrom. 

The axles of the carrying wheels are adjustable, and, brushes 
are provided for cleaning the trays. 

In addition to a fan located at the upper part of the apparatus 
for drawing a current of air from the air-heater through the drying 
chamber, an auxiliary fan is also arranged at the inlet end of the 
air-heating apparatus, or between the air-heating apparatus and 
the drying chamber, and a bye-pass is provided, by means of 
which, when the drying operation is required to be temporarily 
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' topped, the air forced through the heating apparatus may be 
passed direct to thei chimney without going through the diying 
chaidber. 

The construction of this latter machine is shown in Figs. 




Figs, 94 and 95.— Automatic Up-draught Tea Drying Machine \^ith Reversible 
Oppositely Moving Trays (longitudinal and transverse sections). 


In the two patterns of machines shown, the tea dryer will be 
seen to contain a series of endless tea-carrying trays each con- 
structed in reversible perforated sections, pivotally connected at 
their ends to catrying chains supported on a series of actuating 
chain wheels, the latter being mounted on carrying and actuating 
shafts arranged at the opposite ends of the machine, so that the 
whole series of these chain wheels and endless trays are carried 
by such shafts, and will be operated therefrom in alternatel/ reverse 
, T.M. N 
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directions, the adjacent courses of the series of trays being caused 
to traverse the length of the drying chamber in such dtemately 
reverse directions, and at the ends of each traverse every course 
of such trays being caused to deposit its contents on to the 
relatively next lower course, by which action the tea will be 
carried back at a lower level to the other end of the drying 
chamber, and so on, the operation being rendered continuous 
until the dried leaves are finally discharged from the apparatus by 
the lowest course of trays. 

In Figs. 94 and 95, A and C represent the chain wheels, which 
are so arranged as to give motion to the alternate chains and 
endless trays ; for example, to the first ancf third of a series of 
three in the same direction, as shown by the arrows in Fig. 94. 
The chain wheel, B, gives motion to the remaining chains and 
endless trays of the series. 

In the machine illustrated, there are but three of such endless 
trays with their supporting and actuating chain wheels, but it 
may be fitted with a greater number. 

The chain wheels A, B, and C are keyed to their respective 
shafts, so as to impart motion to the first, second, and third endless 
trays, which latter are merely carried at one end by corresponding 
chain wheels D and E, which are loosely mounted on their axles, 
and at the other end by corresponding chain wheels F, G, H, 
J, and K, which are also loosely mounted on their axles. 

The machine is shown in Fig. 95, in transverse sectional eleva- 
tion, attached to a multitubular air-heating stove, at the opposite 
end of which, and forming a cold-air inlet, is fixed a casing or 
chamber L, fitted with a fan, which takes its supply of air from the 
surrounding atmosphere, and gently blows the air, which becomes 
heated on its passage through the tubes of this air-heating stove, 
into the drying machine. 

In order to effect an economy of space, the fan in some patterns 
of machines is placed inside the hot air chamber M, and is 
arranged to gently draw the heated air through the tubes of the 
air-heating stove, at the same time blowing a continuous stream 
of pure hot air into the machine. The moisture from the drying 
tea is drawn off by an exhaust fan N. 

Round the lower part of the air-heater chimney is provided a 
easing O, which forms part of a duct P, connected to the machine. 
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In this duct is fitted a valve R, which is kept closed whilst the 



marine is working; but in the event of any circumstance necessi* 
tating a temporary stoppage whilst the machine is full of drying 


Fig. 97. — Aatomatic Up-dranglit Tea Drying Machine, -with Reversible Oppositely Moving Trays 
Mounted on Separate Chain Wheels (transverse section). 
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tea» the valve R can be withdrawn, and the hot air allowed to 
escape through the duct P, and casing O, so as to thus reduce the 
temperature in the drying chamber to such a degree as to avoid 
all risk of burning the tea. 

In the drying machine shown in Figs. 96 and 97, each of the 
trays a is mounted at each end on a separate chain wheel or 
wheels, the wheels of each chain being mounted on separate 
shafts. 

The series of wheels forming the driving wheels are keyed fast 
on their respective shafts, whilst those forming the carrying wheels 
are loosely mounted on their shafts, and adjustable bearings are 
provided for permitting the endless trays to be readily shipped and 
unshipped and adjusted as regards tension. 

The shafts are driven in a manner substantially similar to that 
described with reference to the machine previously mentioned, 
and the arrangement will be readily understood from Fig. 96, 
without necessitating an extended explanation. 

Stationary brushes h are provided for clearing the trays of such 
leaves as may tend to stick in their perforations. 

The tea is inserted into the machine through the feeding hopper, 
and passes out or is delivered from the machine through the 
discharge outlet c, 

A fan d, situated at the top of the tea drying chamber, draws 
atmospheric air into and through the air-heater, and into and 
through the drying chamber ; whilst a fan e withdraws air from 
the atmosphere and gently blows the same through the air- 
heating tubes and into the drying machine, through which latter 
it circulates until it emerges on being withdrawn therefrom by 
the fan d. This arrangement is clearly shown in Fig. 97. 

In a tea drying machine designed by N. W. H. Sharpe, the tea 
is placed upon alternately inclined trays in an inclosed chamber, 
these drying trays having bottoms j)erforated and transversely 
corrugated, and being pivoted at their upper ends and supported 
upon rods in ^ch a way that, on the latter receiving a ver- 
tical reciprocating movement, the trays will be correspondingly 
actuated. 

For this purpose they are hung at their lower ends upon cranks, 
the shafts of which are arranged to project through the drying 
chamber, and are carried in bearings capable of adjustment. 
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The tea-leaf is passed or fed through an aperture at one side of 
the chamber, and is carried through the latter from tray to tray 
by the rocking vibratory movement of the trays until the discharge 
outlet is reached. 

A fan is arranged to draw heated air through the chamber from 
a tubular air-heater situated above a furnace, and around the tubes 
of which heater a series of baffles are provided to force the furnace 
gases to assume a circuitous path before reaching the chimney. 

The following are brief descriptions of a few amongst the 
numerous other up-draught automatic tea drying machines that 
have been devised : — u 

That of J. A. Main comprises a series of superposed trays 
linked together so as to form an articulated framework. This 
framework being suspended from the roof of the drying chamber 
upon standards, so as to lie horizontally or to be capable of being 
tilted to any desired inclination, or being otherwise agitated to 
cause the tea to pass through it, and fitted internally with a 
fixed or an adjustable grid, in the latter case alternate bars of the 
grid being provided with pins which engage in slots in the 
ends of the hopper, and being secured in position by pinching 
screws, &c. 

The apparatus for drying tea designed by M. Blake has a drying 
chamber traversed by bars of a A-section, the ends of which 
project through plates into boxes, the bars in the several rows 
being staggered, and the plates being secured to the side walls. 

In the lower portion of the drying chamber are a number of 
conical troughs communicating with two compartments, from 
which pipes or conduits lead the tea into a trough, from which it 
is raised by a chain of buckets and discharged into the drying 
diamber until the latter is full. The valves are then opened, and 
heated air is admitted through the conduits or passages formed by 
the bars to the outlet pipe, a portion of the air escaping from 
under the bars and passing up through the tea. The dried tea 
can be removed by means of an elevator and a chute. 

The air-heating furnace consists of a chamber into’ which the 
air to be heated is blown through a pipe at one end, and after 
circulating round the heating tubes through which pas^ the furnace 
gases, escapes by a pipe at the opposite end of the chamber. 

A tea drying machine devised by R. Reynolds comprises an 
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arrangement for feeding the tea by conveyers into a chamber 
traversed by two setl of ducts open below. Both of these sets of 
ducts are closed at one end, and one of them communicates with 
a hot or cold air supply chamber situated at one extremity of the 
apparatus, and the other with an exhaust chamber at the opposite 
end, the ducts being so formed that the material will not accumulate 
upon them. The air is drawn through the apparatus by a fan, 
and escapes round the edges oi the air supply ducts, and is drawn 
from the apparatus through the ends of the exhaust ducts. 


The deliverj' of the tea can be regulated by a reciprocating 
and slotted plate, ^nd agitators are provided between the rows 
of ducts, or one of the latter is suspended so as to be used for 
that purpose, 

In a tea drying machine designed by S. C. Davidson, the tea is 
contained in a vertical chamber having perforated sides, in one 
arrangement, and in another is carried upon perforated trays 
secured to travelling chains, and a mixture of heated air and pro- 
ducts of combustion from a stove or furnace is forced through it. 
A hopper is provided for feeding the tea into the vertical drying 
chamber, which is separated by a perforated partition from 
another or side chamber, and is provided below with a discharging 
apparatus consisting of a plate suspended by spring strap>s and 
reciprocated horizontally by means of an eccentric on the working 
shaft, the delivery being regulated by a sliding door. 

The stove or furnace employed for heating the air comprises a 
fire box surrounded by an air chamber having opening to the 
external air. When the fire is first lighted, or just after the intro- 
duction of fresh fuel, it can be arranged to communicate with a 
chimney ; but as soon as the fire is burning brightly the communi- 
cation with the chimney is closed, another damper opened, and 
the products of combustion and heated air are together forced by 
a fan into the side chamber, from whence they pass through the 
perforations into the drying chamber, 

. A machine contrived by J. E. Lyndall is fitted with superposed 
trays in a drying chamber, supplied with heated air from a furnace 
below, baffle plates being so arranged beneath the trays that any; 
tea droK>ing from the latter will escape into receptacles located 
the exterior of the drying chamber. The upper trays are provided > 
with projecting plates or baffles to intercept some of tl|e h^ ait :. 
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escaping round the sides of those below, those on the uppermost 
tray of all extending right up to the sides of the chamber. 

The fire gases pass from the furnace through flues into side 
chambers, where they are mixed together, and thence pass through 
tubes to the chimney, the air for drying purposes being heated by 
passing over these tubes, and a baffle plate causing it to take a 
circuitous route. A setting of firebricks serves to protect the 
ends of the tubes. 

A machine for drying tea devised by Hobson and Croft is 
provided with an arrangement in which air is admitted to a suit- 
able flue, and is heated by passing it in contE^ct with a flue in an 
opposite direction to that taken by the products of combustion 
from the furnace. The heated air is passed into the drying 
chamber at a point above the furnace. 

This latter chamber is provided with angle iron guides for 
shelves or trays, and the guides nearest to the inlet opening carry 
adjustable deflectors to distribute the current of air to the different 
tiers of trays. 

The up-take flue surrounds the furnace chimney, so as to increase 
the draught through the drying chamber. 

In Haworth and Copeland’s machine for drying tea, the air to 
be used for drying purposes is heated by passing it through iron 
pipes raised to a high temperature by the products of combustion 
from a furnace circulating on the outside of them. 

In the drying chamber are arranged a series of endless bands of 
chains, so operated as to move horizontally in opposite directions. 
Each of these chain bands is arranged to project at one end for a 
certain length beyond the one above it. At the end of each chain 
there is an adjustable flexible flap, under which the tea is carried 
for the purpose of spreading the leaf uniformly, and the dried tea 
is finally discharged into a box at the bottom. 

The heated air is passed from the heating chamber of the 
furnace into the bottom of the drying chamber. 

r 

Steam-heated Automatic Tea Drying Machines. 

A number of tea drying machines have been devised wherein 
the heating medium employed is steam. 

In a machine of this type contrived by A. S. L. Hulett, steam 
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is passed through a series of pipes arranged in a circle between 
end ^boxes, which are mounted in a slightly inclined position 
and in such a manner that they are free to rotate in suit- 
able bearings. The pipes are surrounded, except for a short 
distance at the lower end, by a cylinder of wire gauze or other 
openwork material. 

The tea is fed through a hopper and hood into the centre of the 
ring of steam pipes, and is dried by the heat of the latter and by 
the air circulating through the wire gauze cylinder, being finally 
delivered between the uncovered ends of the pipes into a convenient 
receptacle. * 

A machine of the same class designed by E. Robinson, is so 
arranged that the tea can be passed by means of a hopper and 
worm, or other feeding device, into a rotary cylinder containing a 
worm conveyer formed of openwork material, and stirring blades 
or agitators located near its centre and circumference respectively. 

The dried tea escapes from the cylinder at the opposite end to 
the feed, and hot air is forced by a fan through a central tube 
provided with nozzles, the moist air escaping through suitable 
apertures. 

Provision is made for the heating of the air by causing it to 
take a spiral course through one or more annular chambers 
containing Archimedean screw surfaces and traversed by tubes 
heated by steam. 

Steam-heated Machines for Drying or Firing Tea 

IN VACUO. 

A machine for drying tea in vacuOy devised by W. A. Gibbs and 
G. W. Sutton,* comprises means for the introduction and removal 
of the tea, into and from the drying chamber, without destroying 
the vacuum, and so interfering with the drying operation. 

In the drying chamber a series of shelves is so arranged that 
the material to ^e treated can be caused to pass from one shelf to 
another, in some instances pivoted inclined trays or shelves, shaken 
by suitable mechanism, being employed, and in others endess 
travelling trays or platforms. Beneath these shelves, and sometimes 


• Built by The Blaxton Engineering Cooq^y. limited, lx>ndoii. 
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also above them, are arranged coils through which steam can be 
caused to pass. * 

To admit of the tea being introduced into the drying chamber 
and removed from it when dried, inlet and discharge chambers 
are provided at its upper and lower ends respectively, these inlet 



Figs. 98. 99, and loo.—Automatic Steam-heated Vacuum Tea Drying Machine, 
with Pivoted Shelves or Trays (vertical and horizontal sections). 


and discharge chambers having arranged in conjunction with 
them valves or closing devices, enabling commupication between 
them and the drying chamber to be effected only when communi- 
cation between the former chambers and the atmosphere has been 
cut off, and vice versd. 

In cases in which the continuous operation' of the apparatus is 
not essential, the tea to dried is placed upon a series of trays 
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which can be introduced into the drying chamber between heating 
coils, openings being formed in the wall of the said chamber for 
allowing of the introduction and removal of these trays, and the 
openings being closed by independent covers which rest against 
inclined seats in such a manner that the weight of the covers 
themselves will assist in maintaining tight joints for preventing 
the admission of air. 

Figs. 98 to 100 show a tea drying machine of the above 
description fitted with pivoted shelves or trays, and Figs. loi to 
103 illustrate an apparatus of the same type fitted with sliding 
shelves, trays, or pktforms. 

Referring to the first pattern of machine, a is the drying chamber, 
b is the inlet, and c is the outlet for the discharge of the tea when 
dried, d is a fianged opening for connection with the vacuum 
producing apparatus, e are the inclined shelves or trays, all of 
which, with the exception of the uppermost shelf, being pivoted, 
and which are knocked or shaken in order to cause the tea lying 
upon them to gravitate from one shelf to the other through the 
entire apparatus. 

Each of the shelves or trays, moreover, except the uppermost 
one, is provided with extensions /, upon which the superposed 
shelf is supported ; an'd beneath the lowermost shelf is a rod g, 
operated by a snail or cam so shaped that at each revolution the 
entire set of shelves will be raised and then suddenly allowed 
to drop. 

Two bars or stirrers /t, carried by sprocket chains running over 
sprocket wheels on two shafts — the former of which is carried in 
bearings upon the shelf, whilst the latter serves as a pivot upon 
which the upper shelf oscillates, and which extends through a 
stuffing box in the side of the chamber and is provided on its outer 
end with a hand wheel — are provided for discharging the tea from 
the uppermost rocking shelf or tray, if it should be found necessary 
to do so owing to any tendency to stick. 

Steam heatin|^ coils i are arranged beneath each of the shelves 
or trays, the sever^ coils being connected with common flow and 
return pipes j, as clearly shown in Fig. 100. 

To prevent the vacuum from being destroyed when any tea-^ 
passes from the hopper, which is shown at the upper put of the/ 
apparatus, into the drying chamber, the hopper is fitted with two< 
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slide valves which are opened and closed by a pair of racks 
operated by mutilated pinions mounted on a shaft carrying 
a hand wheel which, when turned in the direction of the arrow, 
Fig. 98, will first close the valve and then open the valve so 
that any tea that may be lying upon the latter will fall on to the 

valve k^. Upon rotating 
the mutilated pinions in the 
reverse direction, the valve 
will be first closed, and 
the valve afterwards 
opened, po that the material 
lying upon it will fall on 
to the uppermost tray or 
shelf in the drying chamber, 
whence it gravitates along 
the several trays or shelves 
to the discharge outlet c, 
from which it passes into a 
chamber /, provided with 
an air-tight cover and 
containing a receptacle /*, 
into which the dried tea 
will fall. 

For closing the communi- 
cation between the drying 
chamber a, and the dried tea 
receiving chamber /, during 
the time that the receptacle 
containing the tea is being 
removed, a slide valve w, 
Fio.ioi.~Steam.heat^ VawumT« operated by a pinion «, is 

Machine, with Sliding Shelves or Trays • j j 

(sectional front elevation). providea. 

A cock 0 allows of air 

being admitted to the chamber I before the removal of the cover 
Figs. loi to 103 illustrate the arrangement of removable 
trays which slide on suitable guides above heating coils *, the 
latter being placed as indicated in dotted lines in Fig. 103. j is 
the steam supply pipe. 

Doors q are provided for permitting of the introduction and 
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removal of the trays p into and from the drying chamber, these 
doors being so piv(rted as to lie against inclined seats formed 
aroimd the openings, through which the trays > are introduced. 
In each seat a packing ring is arranged around the opening, against 
which the doors q will lie, so as to form a tight joint. 


In order to enable all the 
doors q to be opened and 
closed simultaneously, they 
are each provided with a 
pin inserted in a hole in a 
common rod connected to 
one arm of a beft crank 
lever, the other arm of 
which is coupled by a link 
to a hand lever in such 
a manner that when the 
latter is moved the doors 
will be operated. 

The air-exhausting pump 
Y is arranged, in the pat- 
tern of machine illustrated, 
upon the top of the drying 
chamber. 

By connecting the cock 
or valve t for regulating the 
admission of steam to the 
steam cylinder for working 
the exhausting pump, with 
the door operating lever, 
when this lever is moved to 
open the doors q the cock 
or valve t will be operated 
to shut off the steam and 



Fig. 102. -Steam-heated Vacuum Tea Drying 
Machine, with Sliding Shelves or Trays 
(sectional side elevation). 


stop the pump; another valve u, also connected with the same 
lever, serves to ^mit air into the chamber, and thus destroys the 
vacuum in it, so as to permit of opening the doors the arrange* 
ment being such as to admit of a certain amount of movement 
being imparted to this air valve before the doors commence 


to open. 
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A recent pattern of machine of this type, patent^ by G. W. 
Sutton, and constructed by the Blaxton Engineering Co., 

London, is shown in Fig. 104. An importint f 

by the system is that the temperature is completely under control 

at any point during the drying or firing process. The passing 





Fio, 103 -Steam-heated Vacuum Tea Drying Machine, with Sliding 
Shelves or Trays (horizontal section). 


an instantaneous stoppage of oxidation, the dtjdng being con-^^ 
jdnued at the same temperature until the leaf has become fronii 
jrj^ercent dried. Having attaint this stage of desicc»ti<^ 
hon to trays located over coils at a lower tcmpm^^| 
A£%g to drive off the remaining 
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retain the essential oils, and, it is averred, give to the completely 
dried tea a distinctly brisk and malty flavour ; and this finishing 
off at a low temperature, besides tending greatly to retain the 
good qualities of the leaf, is also said to considerably improve its 
keeping qualities. 



Fig. i04.~Reoent Pattern of Automatic SteaiD*lieated Safety Tea Drying 
Machine (perBpecdve view). 


The machine tequires no brickwork or foundations, and can be 
worked on an upper or lower floor without risk of fire. 

The drying chamber is so constructed as to be Capable of 
hemg packed for transport in two parts or halves weighing abotit 
cwts. eaclff with trays, coils, and spreaders fitted comi^ete^ ^ 
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fan only requiring to be erected and the steam pipe connWtions 
to be made. 

Standard machines of this type would occupy spaced of 
15 ft. X 4 ft. 6 in. X 8 ft. 6 in., and 12 ft. x 3 ft. 6 in. x 9 ft, \ 

If a small high pressure boiler be employed, and the fan \e 
driven by a separate engine attached, the machine will be rendered 
independent of the shafting and of the main boiler and engine oK 
the factory. The closer this boiler can be placed to the dryer the 
better naturally will be the results. 

Under favourable conditions, this machine will dry about 300 lbs. 
of tea per hour, with an evaporation of some 300 lbs. of water in 
the coils. This is equal to a fuel consumption of about } lb.* of 
coal to each pound of tea dried. 

An apparatus for drying and firing tea planned by L. M. Torin, 
consists practically of a steam-heated vacuum pan fitted with an 
agitating or stirring arrangement. 

Mr, A. Dyer’s machine for drying tea in vacuo consists 
essentially of a divided cast-iron chamber surrounded by a jacket 
into which steam can be admitted. 

This chamber is divided by a horizontal partition, which is fitted 
with a sliding door having bevelled edges covered with an elastic 
material to form an air-tight joint, and suitable closure devices 
are provided. Pipes governed by stopcocks or valves connect 
together these chambers, and the top chamber is provided with 
an inverted bell to prevent any tea from being carried off up the 
outlet pipe to the condenser. 

On a main vertical shaft is carried a series of stirrers or 
agitators, which are so arranged as to be inclined at different 
angles to the shaft, and four of these arms are curved, and 
have vertical cutters fixed at different inclinations along their 
entire length. 

The charge of tea can be inserted through a door into the chamber, 
which is fixed by a screw working through a bridge, and a semi- 
circular worm wheel keyed to a shaft, having also suitable arms, 
through which the screws carrying the doors at the bottom of the 
chamber work. These arms, after being revolved by the above- 
mentioned semicircular worm wheel, will be held in their horizontal 


* Assuming one pound of coal to be capable of evaporating 10 lbs. of water, 
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position by a sliding bolt, the screws being then emplc^ ^ 
screw the doors up tightly. 

The entire apparatus is supported on six columns, and a chute 
is provided to direct the charge of tea into any suitable receptacle 
after it has been properly dried. 



CHAPTER IX. 


MACHINES FOR THE NON-AUTOMATIC DRYING 
OR FIRING OF THE LEAF. 

Non* Automatic Down-draught Drying or Firing Machines — Non- Automatic 
Up-draught Drying or Firing Machines-Non-Automatic Steam-heated Drying 
or Firing Machines. 

In this type of dryini^ and firing nniachine the leaf or tea is, as 
has been already mentioned in the previous chapter, completely 
under the control of the attendant during the entire duration of 
the drying or firing operation. This fact will obviously admit of 
the very delicate operation of final firing being effected to a nicety 
with these machines without incurring the danger of burning or 
smoking, to which the tea at this last stage of the process, when 
it is carried out in most automatic machines, in which the 
condition of the tea is not visible to the operator, must be liable. 
As in the case of machines working automatically, those on the 
non-automatic principle may likewise be sub-divided into two 
main classes, viz., machines which operate on the down-draught, 
and machines operating on the up-draught principle. 

Non-Automatic Down-Draught Drying Machines. 

Commencing as before with machines working on the down- 
draught principle, a good example of which will be found in the 
machines invented by S. C. Davidson.^ 

One of these machines comprises chambers inVhich the tea is 
exposed upon trays, sieves, or other suitable carriers, to the action 
of heated air passing through them, apertures being provided to 


1 Manufsctond by Davidson & Co.. Ltd.. Bslto. 
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allow some of the heated air to pass directly to the upper carrier! 
without having to piss through the tea on the lower carriers* 

Ilf another machine either a very, strong current of heated air, or 
of cool desiccated air, can be used for rapidly drying tea, placed 
on sieves or perforated trays arranged in a drying chamber, one 
above the other in a vertical column, and movable in successive 
order of rotation from the bottom to the top of the column, with- 
out the material being whirled by the strength of the current into 
heaps on the trays while in the drying chamber, or being blown 
away off them by it when the trays are being put into or taken 
out of the apparatu^. 

The apparatus consists, shortly, of a rectangular drying chamber, 
having an inlet port in the top end of h for admitting the heated 
or desiccated air, and an outlet or exhaust port for its exit at the 
lower end, the course of the air current being in this manner 
directed from the top to the bottom of the drying chamber. 
Between these inlet and outlet ports a column of superimposed 
sieves or perforated trays, on which the tea is placed, is arranged 
in the drying chamber, which trays are capable of being moved 
upwards, one after the other in successive rotation from the 
bottom to the top of the column, and therefore in a contrary 
direction to the course of the air current. These sieves or trays 
can be arranged on ledges inside the drying chamber like drawers 
placed one above the other, and each having an opening for itself 
in the side of the drying chamber, by which it can be inserted or 
withdrawn. 

When the above arrangement of the trays is employed their 
movement in successive rotation from the bottom to the top of 
the column is effected by withdrawing the top tray, then moving 
the next below it into its place ; afterwards putting the third tray 
in the place of the second tray, and so on to the bottom tray 
which, when drawn out from the lowest place, and put into the 
one above it, leaves the bottom space vacant into which a fresh 
tray can be then placed. 

In another arrangement the drying chamber is so constructed 
that the trays can all be simultaneously moved up in a pile, one 
on top of the other, by a lift arrangement fitted in the base of the 
drying chamber, and operated by an arrangement of levers and 
vertically slidiner bolts, mntinn imparted to tlus mechanism 
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by a lever, operated either directly by the attendant in charge 
of the machine, or by so connecting it to t!he door of the tray- 
ports, that the shutting or opening of the door will raise or Ibwer 
the lift. 

Ports or doorways are provided in the drying chamber opposite 
the top and bottom trays of the column for admitting of the 
insertion of the bottom tray or withdrawal of the top one. When 
the bottom tray has been inserted, it is next raised by the lift to 
a sufficient height to allow another tray to slide freely in below it, 
in which position it will then be caught by four pawls, and held 
suspended when the lift is lowered down to i^ original or normal 
position. Another tray can now be passed in through the tray- 
port or doorway, and on the lift being again raised the new tray 
will push the previous one up in front of it, which latter will then 
be caught by the pawls in a similar manner to the first one, and 
will be held up by them with the upper tray resting on the top of 
it. This operation is then repeated until the top tray comes 
opposite the upper tray port, through which it can be withdrawn 
or removed as soon as the tea on it is found to be in a sufficiently 
dried condition. Both these tray-ports or doorways are fitted 
with doors which must be kept closed after inserting or with- 
drawing the trays, so as to prevent the passage of air through 
them into or from the drying chamber. 

The current of air is produced or drawn down through tht 
trays by means of an exhaust fan situated at the bottom, or by a 
blower placed at the top, of the apparatus, or by a powerful 
chimney draft connected to the outlet port. 

The air is heated by an air-heating stove or furnace. 

As the air current passes down through the trays from the top 
to the bottom of the drying chamber, it will be obvious that 
no matter how strong the current may be, it cannot disturb or 
blow the tea about on the trays so long as they are in their 
proper position within the drying chamber, for the stronger the 
current the more firmly will the tea be kept in its j^e on 
the trays. ^ 

During the time, however, when the trays are being inserted 
or withdrawn, there will be such a strong in-draft through the 
bottom tray-port, when the air current is being created by an 
exhaust from below the bottom tray, or out-draft through the 
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top tray-port when it is created by a pressure blast delivered 
above the top tray, that, unless the air current be checked 
during the time that the trays are being put into or taken out 
of the apparatus, the rush of air through the open tray-ports 
would be so strong inwards or outwards, as the case may be, as 
to cause the tea to be blown off the trays. In order, therefore, 
to effect a temporary modification of the air current, whether it 
be created by exhaust 
or pressure blast, the 
exhaust outlet or the 
pressure blast inlets, as . 
the case may be, is 
fitted with an air valve, 
such as a louvre, or a 
gridiron valve, which 
may' be either operated 
directly by an atten- 
dant, or by being so 
connected to the doors 
of the tray-ports that 
the opening of these 
doors will close the air 
valve, which will suffi- 
ciently modify, or, if 
necessary, practically 
stop the air-draft, so 
that during the time 
the trays are being put 
into or taken out of the 
apparatus, there will be 
little or no rush of air 





Fig. 105— Non-Automatic Down-draught Tea 
Drying Machine, with Sliding Trays 
(vertical longitudinal section). 


through the open tray-ports, and, consequently, no blowing away 
of the tea off the trays, and the shutting of these doors will open 
the valve again, and allow the full air draft to operate through 
the trays as befcSre. 

A door provided between the top and bottom tray-ports 
facilitates the renioval of all the trays from the drying chamber^ 
by allowing of the removal of the intermediate trays between the 
top and bottom trays of the column. 
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Fig. 105 illustrates an apparatus fitted with perforated trays 
arranged to slide in and out like drawers, and with a gricUron 
valve for closing and opening the exhaust air-port below 
the trays. 

Figs. 106 to 109 show drying machines in which the perforated 
trays or sieves can be elevated in a column from the bottom 

to the top of the 
apparatus by a lift- 
ing appliance fitted 
below the trays, 
,and in which the 
air valve for closing 
the exhaust air pert 
is so connected with 
this lifting appli- 
ance that the opera- 
tion of the lilt vill 
open and close the 
air valve, and at the 
same time will close 
or open the door of 
the lower tray-pert 
for the insertion of 
fresh trays. 

The course and 
direction of the air 
current is shown in 
each figure of the 
drawings by arrows. 

Referring to Fig. 
105 : A is the dry- 
ing chamber; B is 
the inlet port for the heated or desiccated air ; C is the outlet or 
exhaust air-port ; D is a gridiron valve for controlling the passage 
of the air through the exhaust port ; £ is the exhaust fan ; a is a 
lever operating the gridiron valve; e are the trays or sieves; 
} is a door admitting of access to the lower part of the drying 
chamber. 

In Figs. 106 to 108 b are pawls for holding the trays suspended. 



Fig. 106.— Non- Automatic Down-draught Tea Dry ing 
Machine, with Rising Trays (vertical longitudinal 
section). 
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and which are constructed to drop in by their own weight below 
the toys when elevated by the lift clear of the pawls; c are 
angle-iron rails or slides for supporting the trays; d is an angle- 
iron stopper for preventing the toys from being lifted past the 
upper tray port ; e are the perforated trays or sieves ; / are the 
carriers on the top of the trays for supporting the trays above 
them ; g is the lower tray port or inlet, and h is the upper tray 
port or inlet ; i is a door for the removal when necessary of the 



intermediate trays between the upper and lower tray ports ; j is 
a door giving admission to the base of the drying chamber ; k is 
a bell crank connection for operating the gridiron valve D of 
the ejdiaust air-port by the movement of the tray lift; I- is a 
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connecting rod coupling the lower end of one of the tray-lifting 
bars m to the bell crank k; « is a lever operating a tray lift ; o is 
the catch and a segment for holding the lever in the required 
positions ; ^ is a spindle or shaft operated by the lever n; q is 
one of a pair of beam levers mounted on the spindle p, one end of 
which acts directly on the bars for lifting the trays, and the other 
end of which is connected to the beam lever r, which latter is 
connected to one of a pair of beam levers for operating the 
opposite pair of bars for lifting the trays ; s (Fig. io8) is a door 
for the admission of cold air into the air-supply duct to reduce 



^G. xo8.— Non-Automatic Rising Tray Down-draught Tea Drying Machine, 
with Vertical Flue Air-Heater (perspective elevation). 


the temperature of the air current when necessary ; Hs a throttle 
valve for cutting off the air supply ; u is the air-heating stove. 

A later pattern of this machine has columns of trays divided 
into two or more series supported independently by a separate set 
of pawls, so that the uppermost trays of the lower series may be 
remov<^ without interfering with the trays of the series next 
above it. The heated or cooled and dried air is flrawn or forced 
in a downward direction through the drying chamber, but the 
machine may be also constructed as an up-draught one. 

In another arrangement the trays are caused to move down- 
wards in a step by step fashion instead of upwards as usual. 
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In Davidson’s latest pattern of down-draught machines, known 
as Sirocco ” tea dryers, which are made of both right and left-hand 
types, and are provided with cast-iron vertical flue air heaters or 
stoves, the leaf is exposed to the current of heated air upon 
wire-web trays constructed with a teak framework strongly bound 
together by diagonal stays ; and, furthermore, strengthened and 
faced with metal-wearing surfaces. The number of trays taken 
in each of these machines consists of six in the smaller size and 
eight in the larger size. 

The tray containing the wet leaf is first inserted into the 
drying chamber through the upper tray-port, where it receives 
the first ^contact of the fresh, hot air direct from the air-heater 
or stove, all further tendency of the leaf to ferment being thus 
instantaneously arrested. The tray should only remain in this 
position for the time occupied for each change of trays, that is 
to say, for about two minutes, after which the tray should be 
withdrawn from the upper tray-port, the leaf upon it lightly 
turned and shaken up, so as to impart to the finished tea a better 
twist or curl, and it should be next inserted into the lowermost 
tray-port, and passed from thence successively up through the 
column of trays to the central tray-port, on reaching which the 
tea, when fully dried and removed from the machine, will feel 
comparatively cool to the touch, which effect is due to the air, by 
which the drying operation was completed, having first traversed 
the layers of damper leaf on the trays above, and thus had its 
original temperature considerably reduced. 

The result of this latter plan of working is that the complete 
finishing off, or the drying of the tea can be effected without any 
danger of burning or over-firing taking place. 

This method of working is the reverse of that which was 
formerly adopted, which, as has been previously mentioned, was 
to first introduce the tray containing the wet leaf, which it was 
desired to dry, into the lower tray-port of the drying or hot-air 
chamber, in which position it would be acted upon by the air 
current, which Ifed first to pass through the layers of leaf upon 
all the other trays which were already in the machine, and had 
been thereby correspondingly cooled. From this lowermost 
position the tray was then moved successively upwards throu^ 
the column of trays until it reached the uppermost tray-port^ 
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where the drying was completed under the action of the heated 
air arriving direct from the air-heater or sto^e. 

It has been found, however, as the result of experience gained 
in practical working, that what is termed the inverted system, 
that is to say, the exposure of the wet rolled leaf on first entering 
the drying chamber to the fresher and hotter air, will produce the 
better qualities of tea. This result is claimed to be due to the 
instantaneous checking of fermentation which takes place, and 
which causes the tea to possess a greater briskness of liquor, and 
to the fact of its being in such an advanced state of desiccation 
when removed from the upper tray-port as^ to be stiffened up 
considerably, after which, on being shaken up, it will rest very 
loosely and openly upon the tray when introduced into the 
drying chamber at the bottom tray-port, and a superior twist or 
curl will be thus imparted to the tea. 

The raising of the trays from the bottom of the drying chamber 
is effected by a strong and easily worked mechanical lift moved 
by a hand lever, the operation of which latter also acts to open 
the sliding door of the lower inlet tray-port, and simultaneously 
to close a throttle valve between the trays and the fan, and to 
lower the tray-lift to receive the inserted tray. After this a 
downward movement of the hand lever will raise the tray on to 
the supporting pawls, and at the same time effect the closing of 
the door of the inlet port, and the re-opening of the throttle valve 
between the fan and the trays, so that the fan will be again 
permitted to act on the trays with its full suction power, the 
regulation of which latter can be controlled by the size of the 
opening to which the damper valve is set on the exhaust pipe 
of the fan. 

This arrangement of mechanical lift very effectually provides 
for the trays being inserted or withdrawn in calm air, and avoids- 
any undue disturbance of the leaf. 

The current of heated air employed may be of any desired 
temperature from i6o® to 240° F. The regulation of the tem- 
perature being capable of being effected with gfeat facility by a. 
simple movement of the damper valve on the exhaust pipe from 
the fan, the action of which is to either diminish or increase the 
quantity of air drawn through the air heater, or stove, and thus 
in a few minutes to either raise or lower the heat as may be 
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required, for, as will be readily seen, the smaller the volume of air 
that is passing through the air heater or stove the higher will be 
its temperature, and vice ver^. 

This action is rendered possible in machines of the down-draught 
type, owing to the principle upon which they work being such 
that, no matter what may be the strength of the air-current that 
is employed, the leaf will not be whirled about on the trays whilst 
they are in the drying chamber, nor blown off them whilst they 
are being inserted or withdrawn through the tray-ports. 



Fig. 109, — Non-Automatic Down-draught Tea Drying Machine, with Multitubular 
Air Heater, Right Hand Type (perspective elevation). 


The entire apparatus, with the exception of the trays, is con- 
structed of iron and steel, and it is entirely self-contained and 
complete in every detail, no brickwork or masonry whatever 
being required in the construction of the air-heater, or stove, 
and the entire apparatus being designed to work on the 
ground levd. 

Instead of being located at the side of the machine as shown in 
Fig. 108, the fan is placed at the end of the drying chamber, 
as shown in the case of the dryer fitted with the multitubular 
air-heater illustrated in Fig. 109. 
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The left-hand pattern machine is of precisely the same con- 
struction as that just described, except that tlie air-heater or stove 
is situated on the left-hand side. 

When two down-draught machines are required to work close 
together in a tea factory, it would generally be found to be more 
convenient for stoking purposes to have one of them with the air- 
heater or stove on the right-hand, and the other with it on the 
left-hand side of the attendant in the drying chamber, an arrange- 
ment which, owing to the fire-doors of the air-heater or stove 
being situated opposite to each other, would admit of one man 
easily attending to the stoking of both mach^pes. 

These machines are, however, usually constructed with the air 
heater, or stove, situated on the right-hand, unless otherwise 
desired. 

The approximate dimensions of the largest size machine, both 
right and left-hand type, are, length, 14 feet 5 inches; width, 
7 feet 2 inches ; and height, 7 feet 2 inches ; and those of the 
smallest size machine, length, 13 feet ; width, 6 feet 8 inches ; and 
height, 6 feet 3 inches. 

Fig. 109 shows a tea drying or firing machine of the right-hand 
type, and of similar construction to those which have been just 
described, but provided in this case with a multitubular air heater 
or stove of the same pattern as that illustrated in Figs. 85 to 88, 
only of somewhat smaller dimensions. This pattern machine is 
rdso made with the air heater or stove arranged on the left-hand 
side. 

The machine (both left and right-hand type) is built in two 
sizes, the larger one being approximately 18 feet in length, by 
9 feet 2 inches in width, by 7 feet 2 inches in height ; and the 
smaller one being approximately 16 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 
6 feet 3 inches high. 

In Fig. 110 is shown an underside view and a side elevation of 
one of Davidson’s improved make of trays, intended for use in the 
down-draught drying machines which have just been described. 
As has been already mentioned, the frames affe made of teak, 
strengthened with steel corner plates. An improvement intro- 
duced in these trays consists, in the substitution for the wooden 
supporting bars hitherto employed along the right and left upper 
sides of the tray frames, of steel slide bars having countersunk 
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recesses to receive the heads of the bolts which pass through the 
frame at these part^, thus insuring both ends of all the bolt^ 
employed in these trays tightening against metallic surfaces, and 
causing the top and bottom plates to rigidly clasp the comers of 
the wooden frames between them, so as to thereby impart to the 
tray far more strength and stiffness, with but a very slight 
accession of weight. These plates likewise form efficient sliding 
surfaces for the tray, and prevent wear of the wooden frame. 

Underneath the netting are arranged diagonal cross-stays, as 
shown in the drawing, and steel protecting plates are affixed to 
the frame at those sides which 
come directly opposite to, and are 
engaged with by the pawls and 
lifters, thus preventing unduly 
rapid wear of the tray frame at 
these points. 

The wire web used for the tray 
is galvanised after being woven, 
which tends to considerablyincrease 
the strength and durability of 
the apparatus. 

In a down-draught non-auto- 
matic machine adapted for drying 
tea, designed by J. Brown, air, 
heated in a special furnace, is drawn 
down by the draught of a chimney 
through the tea which is placed 
on horizontal trays in the drying chamber. These trays are 
pushed through in continuous series in at one side of the 
chamber, and out at the other, the sides of the drying chamber 
being formed so as to taper towards the bottom, and thus to 
collect any waste from the trays. 

In another arrangement a fan or blower is substituted for the 
furnace draught. 

# 

Non-Automatic Up-Draught Drying Machines. 



Fig. no.— -Tray for Non- Automatic 
Down-draught Tea Drying 
Machines (underside view and 
side elevation). 


As regards the tea drying or firing machines of the nou-, 
automatic class which are arranged to work upon, the up-draught 
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principle, those shown in Figs, iii, 112, and 113, form typical 
examples. * ‘ 

These illustrations give a vertical section and perspective tdews 
of three patterns of machines of this kind, designed by S. C. 
Davidson, which machines are generically known under the 
name of ** Siroccos,” and which whilst being non-automatic so 
far as the manipulation of the tea is concerned, are what is known 
as self-acting, that is to say, the air current is an induced one, 
and not forced or drawn through the machine by a fan or blower. 

This idea of utilizing the discharge of the waste products of 
combustion up a flue or chimney to induce an increased current 
through a drying chamber for tea leaf, was embodied in an 
apparatus devised by Davidson some twenty years ago. 

The original apparatus, which is shown in 
its simplest form in vertical central section in 
Fig. Ill, is still in successful use. It consists 
of a drying chamber a, formed of a double 
casing of sheet-iron between which is placed 
non-conducting material, and which chamber 
is connected with a hot air flue 6, supplied by 
an air-heating apparatus, and is also connected 
by an opening c, and flue d, with the chimney c, 
into which latter the air heating apparatus 
Fig. III.— Four-Tray, likewise discharges its smoke through the 
Non- Automatic Up- smaller internal chimney stack /, thereby 
Machine (verticd causing an induced current of heated air to 
longitudinal section), pass through the drying chamber a. 

In the flue is located a damper g, which is 
arranged to normally close an aperture in the top of the flue, but 
which, when a strong draught is not required, can be swung round, 
as indicated in dotted lines in the drawing, so as to uncover the 
top opening, and close or cut off all communication between the 
chamber a, and the chimney A are angle-iron ledges, between 
which, and on two sides of the chamber, are placed carriers 
or trays f, made of wire-netting framed with wc>Dd, upon which 
^ trays the tea leaf can be placed, and which are inserted and taken 
out through openings provided for the purpose in the sides of 
the chamber. Hopper shelves j, and a perforated metal tray h, 
supported upon a shelf are provided for collecting any leaf 
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which may fall from the other trays », a suitable opening f<M: 
inserting and taking ftut the tray h, being also provided. 

In* operation the several leaf trays », are interchanged in 
position. 

This apparatus is one that has been found to be particularly 
suitable for the tea factories on small plantations, and which is 
also much used in large factories for the final firing of tea which 
has been partially desiccated in larger dryers, and likewise for the 
re-firing of tea before packing. 

The main feature of this machine, as has been already 
mentioned, is the employment of a self-acting upward curreiit 
produced by naturaT means, and without the aid of a fan. This 
current is formed by the conjoint operation of the combined air 
and smoke chimney and the air heater, or stove, which latter is 
located beneath the drying chamber containing the wire web 
trays on which the leaf to be dried or desiccated is spread, no 
mechanical motive power at all being required. 

The number of superimposed trays, that is to say, of trays placed 
directly over each other, in one tier or column, in all machines 
of this class, is four, it having been found that the employment 
of a large combined air and smoke chimney, leading the exhaust 
air out through the roof, is capable of producing or mducmg 
a current of air of sufficient strength through the layers of eaf 
on this number of trays, to insure the freshly introduced rolled 
leaf on the uppermost of the four trays receiving a sharp enough 
heat to check fermentation, almost the instant that it is inserted 


into the drying or firing chamber. . , ^ 

In the most recent pattern of this machine the air duct loiated 
above the trays is fitted with valves which admit of the stren^h of 
the air current being suitably controlled, but, even without tl« use 
of these valves, the volume of heated air passing up through he 
trays will be very efficiently and almost automatically re^lat^ 
by the operation of the combined air and smoke chimney, w ere y 
as the temperature of the air heater, or stove rises, and a ^ 
amount of wasf heat wiU consequently be discharged from the 
smoke chimney, a greater draught of the hot air through the trays 
will be simultaneously produced, whilst if the ternpera 
air heater should fall the strength of the air draught will be 


equivalently diminished. 
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The air heater, or stove, is constructed of cast-iron, and is of the 
vertical flue type» The combined air and smoke chimney rests or 
is supported upon a water collar on the top of the air duct leading 
from the drying chamber, so that any moisture that may descend 
the chimney, either as the result of condensation or during wet 

weather, will be 
caught in this water 
collar and will be 
conveyed by a drain 
pipe from it to the 
exterior of the fac- 
tory, or can be run 
into a suitable recep- 
tacle. The smoke 
chimney from the 
air heater, or stove, 
leads into the base 
of the air chimney. 

The* capacity of 
this machine is 
about half or three- 
fifths of a maund (40 
or 50 lbs.) of fully- 
dried tea, with a fuel 
consumption of from 
30 to 40 lbs. of wood, 
or about 20 lbs. of 
coal. 

The approximate 
dimensions of the 
machine are ’.length, 
6 feet 2 inches ; 
width, 5 feet $ inches; 
and height, 10 feet* 
Figs. 1 12 and iisshowa front and rear view «*f a recent pattern 
of non-automatic self-acting up-draught drying or firing machine 
which is constructed with either eight or twelve trays. 

The principle upon which these machines work is precisely th< 
•same as that of the small four-tray machine, which has been jns 


t 



Fig, 1X2— Eight-Tray Non-Automatic Up-draught 
Tea Drying Machine, End Slide Type (front 
perspective view). 
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described, the only difference in the eight or twelve tray machines 
bein§ in the number and arrangement of the trays (two or three 
columns or tiers of four trays each) in the drying or firing chamber* 

The machine shown in the illustration is called an end slide 
machine, from the fact that the trays, which are mounted in 
superimposed rows or tiers 
of four trays each, are 
arranged to deliver at the 
ends and slide through one 
in front of the other, from 
one end of the dryipg or 
desiccating chamber to the 
other. 

An eight-tray machine 
such as that depicted has 
two columns of trays, each 
consisting of four super- 
imposed trays, and in a 
twelve-tray machine there 
would be three similar 
columns, the number in 
each column being always 
the same, and three co- 
lumns being found to be 
about the greatest number 
that can be manipulated 
with ease. 

Above each column of 
trays is provided a sliding 
valve or damper, by which 
the strength of the current 
of air passing through the 
trays can be controlled, 
the handle for regulating the opening or closing of the valves or 
dampers projectihg through the air duct at each end of the 
machine, in such a manner as to be conveniently within reach of 
the attendant. 

In practice it is usual to so erect these machines that the air 
heater, or stove, will be situated in a pit formed in the floor of the 



Fig, 1 13, — Eight -Tray Non-Automatic 
Up-draught Tea Drying Machine, End 
Slide Type (rear perspective view). 
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factoiy, in which case the tra3rs will be situated at a suitable 
height for the attendant to be able to work them from the 
floor level. 

The approximate dimensions of the eight-tray end slide 
machine are: length, ii feet 7 inches; width, 5 feet 4 inches; height, 
13 feet 3 inches ; and those of the larger or twelve-tray machine, 

length, 15 feet 2 
inches ; width, 5 feet 
4 inches; height, 14 
feet. 

, Figs. 114 and 115 
illustrate the front 
and back of a sixteen- 
tray side drawer, non- 
automatic, self- 
acting, up -draught 
machine. 

In the drawings, 
for convenience and 
to save space, the 
front perspective view 
(Fig. 1 1 4) shows a 
machine with the dry- 
ing or desiccating 
chamber mounted 
upon an air heater, 
or stove, of the multi- 
tubular type, whilst 
the rear perspective 
Fig. 114.— Sixteen-Tray Non-Automatic Up-draught Tea view (Fig. I15) shows 
Drying Machine, Side Drawer Type, mounted on the same drying or 
Multit«buUrAirHea»er(frontpe™pecHveelevaaon). desiccating chamber 

mounted upon a vertical flue air heater, or stove. 

The arrangement of the trays is, it will be seen from Fig. 114, 
entirely different from that of the previous fliachine, but the 
number in each column is still kept the same. In point of fact, the . 
arrangement resembles that first described with reference to the 
small four-tray machine, that is to say, four superimposed trays are 
arranged so that each individual tray can be separately pulled out 
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at the side of the •machine ; in this case, however, four such 
columns are provided instead of one. 

An advantage possessed by this pattern of machine is that it 
obviates the difficulty which would be experienced in pushing 
four trays in line, 
each with a full 
charge of leaf upon 
it, as must neces- 
sarily be done in the 
case of machines 
of the end slide 
pattern when the 
latter are fitted 
with four columns 
of trays. 

A multitubular 
pattern of air 
heater, or stove, 
having about fifty 
per cent, greater 
width, and larger 
air passages, which 
give a freer flow 
of hot air to the 
drying chamber 
above, the trays of 
eaf in a machine 
fitted with an air 
heater, or stove, of 

this latter descrip- ^ i5,-.Sixteen-Tray Non-Automatic Up-draught 

tion will receive in Tea Drying Machine, Side Drawer Type, 

COnsec|Uence a mounted on Vertical Flue Air Heater (rear 

more plentiful persi«ctive elevation), 

supply of hot and the machine will, therefore, be capable 
of turning out a larger quantity of fully dried tea than that 
fitted with a vertical flue air heater, although the drying chambers 
are in both cases of the same size. 

The approximate dimensions of a sixteen-tray Side drawer 
machine fitted with u. multitubular air heater are : lenei^h- 
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3:5 feet ; width, 8 feet 7 inches ; and heigi\t, 15 feet 5 inches. 
When mounted on a vertical flue air heater the length is 15 feet ; 
width, 7 feet 10 inches ; and height, 17 feet. 

Fig. 1 16 represents the form of tray used in Davidson’s up- 
draught drying machines. As will be seen from the illustration, 
which shows an underside view and a front elevation of the tray, 
it closely resembles that used in the non-automatic machines of 
the down-draught pattern, which tray has been previously shown 
in Fig. no, and consequently the construction of the present one 
will be sufficiently apparent from the drawing without the need 
of any further description. 

A number of other tea-drying machines have been devised 
which are adapted to work on the 
non-automatic up-draught princi- 
ple; space, however, will only admit 
of a few of them being very briefly 
described. 

An apparatus devised by H. 
Hemans of that class where the 
tea is laid upon shelves and dried 
by heated air, consists of a drying 
chamber provided with horizontal 
divisions, each composed of a floor 
of corrugated metal, supported on 
L-section frames. The heated air 
is directed through the divisional 
spaces by a series of baffles of un- 
equal length linked together and 
hinged below. I n conj unction with 
dampers, and the position of the above-mentioned baffles against 
or away from the divisional spaces, the air can be caused to 
pass in the one or the other direction. Each tray has a wire- 
work bottom, with perforated sides, and front and back plates, 
and the trays are carried on rollers on the frames, and can be 
withdrawn by handles attached to wire ropes, one placed on each 
side of the trays. 

In a machine for drying tea, designed by G. Greig, the tea is 
spread on perforated trays, sieves, or drawers, having perforated 
covers, and arranged in tiers one above another on each side of a 



Fig. 116,— Tray for use with Up- 
draught Tea Drying Machine 
(underside view and front 
elevation). 
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central chamber, into which air is blown by means of a fan. The 
spaces between the*drawers are fitted with partitions pivoted so 
that they may occupy positions inclined in either directions from 
the drawers above to those next below, thus causing the air current 
which enters at the central chamber to pass through the trays or 
drawers in the one or the other direction. When the trays or 



Fig. 1 1 7.— Eight-Tray Non-Automatic Steam-heated Tea Drying 
Machine (front elevation). 


drawers are withdrawn hinged shutters, normally held open by 
brackets on the drawer frames, close the openings. Cords and 
handles are provided for operating the uppermost shutters* 

Non-Automatic Steam-heated Drying Machines. 

This type of^ non -automatic tea-drying machine, by reason of 
the form in which the heat is applied, viz., by means of steam- 
heated pipes, is practically safe in use, and in fact renders the 
burning or smoking of the tea an impossibility. 

The machine which is illustrated in Figs. 117 to i?o has bcmi 
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devised by G. W. Sutton, and is known as the ** Safety’' tea 
dryer, the heating medium, as in the case of the automatic 
machine devised by the same gentleman, being an arrangement 
of steam-heated coils, in this instance arranged beneath columns 
of superimposed trays. 

This machine is made in a number of different sizes, and will 
dry 7 lbs. of tea per tray per hour from the green state. It is 
particularly suitable, however, for finishing off and final firing, 

owing to the immu- 
nity which it enjoys 
from over-firing or 
' burning of the tea. 

The steam coils 
admit of a constant 
temperature of from 
200 to 300° F. being 
maintained with a 
boiler pressure of 
from 70 to 80 lbs., 
an even and unvary- 
ing temperature 
being secured by 
means of a reducing 
valve and a steam 
trap. 

A great advantage 
possessed by these 
machines is that 
they are ready for 
Fig, xx8. — Eight-Tray Non- Automatic Steam-heated work in a few min- 
Tea Drying Machine (transverse section). 

has been turned on ; moreover, there are no working parts to 
wear out, or furnaces to corrode or burn out, and only one 
attendant is required to each dryer. 

The supports for the trays consist of coils o^ tubing through 
which steam is caused to circulate. As each tray rests upon 
its own coil, and as all the coils are connected with the same 
steam supply, it will be obvious that a very uniform drying 
can be obtained, and that the heat can be maintained very 
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uniformly at any desired temperature by regulating the steam 
pressure. • 

The steam trap, arranged in conjunction with the coils, removes 
the water of condensation. 

In the illustrations the machine is shown in front elevation, and 
in vertical and horizontal section, Fig. 120 being drawn to a 
larger scale to allow of certain details of construction being more 
clearly seen. 

The casing a of the apparatus, which forms the drying chamber, 
is provided with a pyramidal top 6 , terminating in a chimney c, 
for the escape of the moist air, the bottom d being formed with 



Fig. 119. — Eight-Tray Non- Automatic Steam-heated Tea 
Drying Machine (horizontal section). 


inclines so that any tea which may fall upon it will gravitate 
towards an aperture e. The aperture e also serves for the 
admission of air into the chamber a, an adjustable door / 
serving to control the air current into and through the drying 
chamber. 

g are the trafs for receiving the tea to be dried, which trays 
are so constructed as to be capable of being introduced into and 
removed from the casing drawer-wise, and the fronts of the tra 3 rs 
having flanges or lips h which insure the closing of the openings 
throuirh which the trays slide. 
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In the machine shown in the drawing the trays are arranged 
in two columns or tiers of four each, but obvtously machines with 
a greater or lesser number of trays arranged in a column of tier, 
and adapted to contain one column or tier only, or several columns 
or tiers, may be constructed. 

Underneath each individual tray is arranged an independent 



steam-heating coil i, 
and each of these 
coils is connected at 
one end to a steam 
supply pipe j, and at 
the other end to a 
steam discharge pipe 
/, a steam trap m 
being provided for the 
discharge at suitable 
intervals of the water 
of condensation. 

The coils in the 
machine shown are 
of a serpentine form, 
but in other machines 
they are arranged 
spirally. 

The trays are sup- 
ported by angle-iron 
guides n (Fig. 120), 
fixed at a short dis- 
tance from the wall 
of the casing, so that 


Fig. 120.— Eight-Tray Non-Automatic Steam- spaces or clearances 
heated Tea Drying Machine (detail view 1 r. UptwPPn thp 

drawn to an enlarged scale). between the 

guides and the wall to 

allow of the moist air or vapour escaping from the leaf on the 
trays passing to the chimney. ^ 

So as to accelerate the draught through the chimney c, and con- 
sequently to more quickly draw off the vapour, a steam nozzle 0, 
connected with the steam supply pipe;, is provided, thus admitting 
of a steam jet being employed ij desired to force the draught. 
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To prevent water resulting from the condensation of steam in 
the chimney from falling into the trays, an annular trough^, having 
a discharge pipe g, which extends outside the casing, is fitte*d in 
the chimney. 

The whole of the casing is preferably covered with lagging, or 
coated with non-conducting material, when the machine is in use. 

Fig. 12 1 shows one of the most recent patterns of this type 
of machine, patented by G. W. Sutton, and constructed by the 
Blaxton Engineering Company, Limited, London, which although 
differing somewhat in design from that just described, so far at 
least as the minor details of construction aje concerned, is yet 
identical in principle. 

This apparatus consists essentially of an iron casing having the 
sixteen trays arranged to slide in and out, and a steam coil being 
placed under each tray. Each coil is connected by a vertical 
supply and discharge pipe, and a steam trap is placed on the 
latter, as shown in the right hand back corner of the illustration* 
A bye-pass is also provided for admitting of the water of condensa- 
tion being discharged when starting work. On the steam supply 
pipe is provided, moreover, a reducing valve and a steam gauge, 
and a thermometer is mounted centrally on the machine, although 
this latter is not found to be of much practical value, inasmuch as 
it is impossible for it to register the temperature to which the tea 
is being subjected with any degree of accuracy. The greatest 
heat is given off from the coils immediately below the trays, and 
the temperature at these points is what it would be desirable to 
ascertain, but it is of course quite impossible to place a thermo- 
meter for that purpose. As at present arranged, the thermometer 
* merely registers the temperature of the air after it has finished its 
, work, and the makers recommend that it be entirely dispensed 
with, as the steam gauge is sufficient to indicate the temperature, 
the pressure of the exact temperature required being easily 
regulated by the reducing valve. 



CHAPTER X. 

DRYING OR FIRING MACHINES CONTINUED. 

Electrically Heated Drying or Firing Machines— Miscellaneous Types of Drying 
or Firing Machines. 

Electrically Heated Drying and Firing Machines. 

Drying and firing machines in which electricity is employed for 
heating purposes have been devised, but owing to the expense 
attending this mode of procedure, and for other reasons, they 
have not as yet come into general use. 

The following brief descriptions of two electrically heated drying 
and firing machines will serve as typical examples of the class : 

A drying apparatus devised by J. M. Boustead, in which 
electricity is used as the heating medium, comprises iron or other 
metal resistance coils, which may be coated with porcelain or the 
like. The heating frame is preferably of slate, but may be of any 
refractory materid, the joints being tongued and grooved and 
fastened by pins. The coils are secured to hooks, those on one 
side passing through the frame and being connected to terminals 
to which the leads are also connected, and those on the other 
side being attached to metal plates secured to the frame. If the 
frame be of metal, then the hooks and plates are suitably insulated. 

In one pattern machine the tea is placed upon sieves located 
above or below the heating frames, and, in another, it is carried 
on an endless belt or apron over or under them. If the heating 
frames are placed over the sieves the heated air is drawn or forced 
downwards, the sieves being supported in the drying chamber 
upon ledges projecting from the inner casing. Air is admitted by 
dampers or vaflves, and after being heated passes through and over 
the sieves to the chimney. 
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The leads are taken through the casing in insulating tubes, and 
a switch is provided by which one or more of the heating frames 
can be cut out, so as to enable the temperature of the drying 
chamber to be regulated. 

In a tea-drying machine designed by J. S. Stevenson, in which 
electricity is used for the supply of the requisite heat, the latter 
is produced by passing the current through a high resistance, or 
by an electric arc, or an electric furnace. The electric heaters 
consist of radiator plates mounted on metallic supports of per- 
forated metal, upon which are embedded in insulating material 
wires of high resistance connected with a gf^nerator of electricity. 
The electric circuits are arranged in parallel, and one or more of 
them may be cut out by a regulating switch, and the heat generated 
reduced accordingly. 

Air enters through openings regulated by dampers, and is 
beated in passing the radiators, and then passes over or through , 
the tea on the trays and escapes up a chimney in which an 
exhausting fan is placed. 

In one arrangement the trays are provided with openings 
alternately on the right and left of each of the trays, so as to 
allow of the air passing over the tea. In another, perforated trays 
are employed, so as to allow the air to pass through the tea. 

Miscellaneous Types of Drying and Firing Machines. 

A very large number of machines for drying and firing tea, 
and of parts applicable thereto, which are not capable of being 
conveniently classified under the foregoing headings, and few of 
which have come into practical use, have been invented. Any 
attempt at a detailed description of these would naturally be an 
impossibility, but the following brief notices of the principal ones 
may prove of service to those interested in the subject, inasmuch 
as it will enable an insight to be obtained into what has been 
attempted in a general way in this direction, and that with a 
minimum expenditure of time and trouble. 

Five tea-drying machines designed by W. A, Gibbs comprise, 
the first, an arrangement for enabling the hot products of com- 
bustion drawn from a furnace to be used for drying the tea, 
spwial hot-air distributing devices being employed. The furnace 
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is provided with a chamber for feeding fuel into the combustion 
chamber, and air is Supplied through suitable orifices, and also 
throitgh perforated plates in the first bridge and in a second 
hanging bridge. The hot air is deflected by a baffle plate and 
a splitting plate, and is drawn off by the fan into a cylindrical 
drying chamber, where it is distributed through louvres in a tube 
in which is placed an adjustable deflecting plate. 

The tea is fed by a conveyer, which carries it through the entire 
length of the cylindrical chamber before depositing it. 

When a screw conveyer is used the worm is made tubular, and 
steam or hot air is passed through it to partly dry the tea. 

The second machine comprises an arrangement for heating air 
and mixing furnace gases with it, the latter being supplied to a 
chamber to which air for completing combustion is admitted 
through suitable flues. The gases pass from this chamber to an 
induction tube through annular spaces formed by one section 
entering another of larger diameter, through which induction tube 
air is driven. This heated air is conveyed to the drying chamber 
or cylinder. 

When a higher temperature is required a rotating drying 
cylinder closed to the furnace gases is provided in another 
chamber. This rotating cylinder has an internal arrangement 
of interrupted rows of shelves, and its ends are frustrum shaped. 
In addition to the induction tube a series of air-heating pipes are 
arranged in the chamber below' the tubes. 

To enable the products of combustion escaping from the furnace 
of a portable or traction engine to be used for tea-drying purposes, 
an auxiliary smoke-consuming furnace and a fan are combined 
with it, the auxiliary furnace being secured to the smoke-box, and 
consisting of a tubular coil through which water from the boiler 
is caused to circulate. The lower part of this coil is filled with 
an incombustible material serving as a filter, such as limestone, 
and above this smokeless fuel is placed. 

The third machine is so constructed that the heated air will be 
forced through ^o ducts and perforations, protected by louvres 
and wire-gauze respectively, into a rotating cylinder containing 
the tea to be dried. In this cylinder are shelves by which the 
material will be lifted and let fall between the two air ducts. 

The speed at which the tea will pass over the louvres is 
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regulated by a travelling band fitted with scrapers, the curved 
portion of the air ducts being corrugated, and moreover only 
extending partly through the cylinder. 

For finishing the tea, plain metal cylinders are used, and the 
shelves are so arranged as to allow the tea to slide gently from 
one to another, the ducts directing the air currents downwards 
upon the tea and collecting any dust driven in with the air. 

The fourth machine comprises a rotating cylinder fitted with 
shelves, the heated air being supplied by means of a duct which 
consists of short lengths of different diameters arranged to tele- 
scope into each other for purposes of transport. Shelves are 
also provided, which, together with the ducts, form trays adapted 
to receive the tea from the ascending side of the cylinder, and 
pass it to the descending side of the cylinder, the duct being 
rotated in the same direction as the cylinder. Longitudinal 
conduits and perforations are provided for the passage of the hot 
air, and its too rapid escape from the cylinder is prevented by 
transverse baffles of wire-gauze attached to the duct. 

Lastly, the fifth machine is so arranged that the tea will pass in a 
downward direction through a chamber fitted with sloping shelves 
or deflector plates, and having a central air-duct with openings at 
intervals into the drying chamber and sloping shelves or deflector 
plates. 

Heated air is drawn through this air-duct by a fan, and screw 
conveyers carry off the dried tea from the lower part of the 
drying chamber. 

In a drying machine devised by A. A. Van Delden the tea is 
dried in a rotary cylinder divided by longitudinal partitions into 
compartments, and provided with a central perforated hot-air 
duct. These compartments are fitted with stirrers, and the 
cylinder is perforated and provided with perforated doors arranged 
symetrically. 

A drying machine designed by J. Walworth comprises an inner 
cylindrical chamber of wire-gauze or perforated sheet metal, 
having a conical top and surrounded by an outeil casing of similar 
material, so as to leave an annular clearance between them. The 
tea is fed in through an aperture in the top of the outer casing, 
and falls upon the apex of the inner chamber, and thence down 
into the annular clearance. Heated air forced into the inner 
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chamber passes through its walls to the tea, and flanged distri- 
buting rings are provided in the annular clearance, 

A Combined machine for both drying and sifting tea, devised by 
A. H. B. Sharpe, comprises an arrangement by which the tea is 
fed through an opening to a series of rotary drums having vanes 
which raise the tea and deposit it upon the next drum, by which 
it is delivered to a casing containing a series of inclined adjust- 
able sieves. This casing is suspended on spring hangers, and is 
oscillated by a suitable shaft. 

The sifted tea is, in one arrangement, discharged through doors 
in the latter casingj^ and in the outer casing respectively, and in 
another it is passed over the whole series of sieves through openings, 
and is then discharged into receptacles. The heated air enters 
the apparatus through an aperture communicating with the inner 
casing, and is drawn through the sieves by an exhaust fan. 

In a drying machine invented by R. Howarth the tea is fed 
into a perforated cylinder, which is rotated slowly by worm 
gearing, in a chamber divided into compartments by strips of 
metal covered with felt. One of the above-mentioned compart- 
ments is connected to an air trunk, and the heated air or gases are 
drawn through the perforated cylinder from this compartment by a 
fan. Cold air can be admitted when desired by a slide at the bottom. 

A tea-drying machine designed by E. Robinson comprises 
quadrant-shaped open-work frames or boxes carried upon longi- 
tudinal T-irons and forming in sets of four a series of drums, the 
heated air being discharged by nozzles in a central hollow shaft or 
tube into the spaces between them and an outer cylinder arranged 
to rotate upon the latter. 

In another arrangement the outer cylinder is stationary, and 
the drums are caused to revolve. 

The tea-drying machine invented by E. Keighley comprises an 
outer rotating vessel in the form of two truncated cones, and 
having two internal cylinders, one of which extends for the whole 
length of the machine, and is heated on its inner surface by 
means of jets of^team, or by an oil furnace, etc., the products of 
combustion passing out through a suitable chimney. The inclined 
shaft upon which the machine is supported is protected from the 
injurious effects of heat by a sleeve. The second cylinder is of 
larger diameter than the inner one, and does not extend throughout ^ 
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the entire length of the machine, the lower end passing inside 
a cylinder placed at the bottom of the ‘machine. Between 
these two cylinders is an annular space or clearance containing 
a series of wings, and also a screw conveyer, to pass the tea under 
treatment from end to end of the machine, and keep .it for a 
sufficient length of time in contact with the hot cylinder. 

A suitable stationary feed hopper is provided, as also discharge 
doors in the outer vessel, into which the dried tea finally falls. 

A machine applicable for either drying tea or for withering or 
limping the leaf, devised by J. Greig, comprises a slowly rotating 
wire-meshed drum formed of two plain sides joined together by 
an inner and outer circumference of wire cfoth, and into which 
drum hot air is drawn by a fan, and is then forced through the 
meshes so as to act on the tea. The annular space of the drum 
is divided into compartments by radial divisions of wire cloth in 
which the tea is loosely placed. 

A form of drying machine devised by S. C. Davidson comprises 
an apparatus for circulating, by means of a fan, air, vapour, gases, 
or admixtures thereof, in the drying chamber. The air from the 
fan is passed into the chamber through a series of telescopic pipes 
arranged near the ceiling and having their outlets uppermost. 
The return pipes are located near the floor, with their inlets below 
leading into the eye of the fan. The air is heated either by steam 
pipes, stoves, gas burners, or by chemical substances. As the 
moisture is withdrawn less quantities of air are admitted until the 
same air is continually passed through the chamber. Where 
heating stoves are employed they are preferably located on the 
pressure side of the fan. The cooling of the chamber is effected 
by cutting off the hot air and admitting cold air. The use of 
double chambers admits of continuous working. This apparatus 
is practically analogous in principle to that already described for 
withering the leaf. 

An improved metallic travelling sheet or apron for use in tea- 
drying machines, designed by W. Whiteley, comprises certain 
improvements intended to obviate a drag or pullcJbeing thrown on 
the cross-bars instead of on the chains, and thus tends to prevent 
or reduce the objectionable stretching of the apron. 

This purpose is effected by providing additional links between 
the actuating chains through which the cross-bars pass, and 
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which links are jointed to additional rods whose ends are carried 
in the links of the acfiiating chain. 

Endwise movement of the rods is obviated by a hollow rivet 
placed in each link, into which the end of the rod is placed and 
prevented from working in an endwise direction by a screw. The 
cross bars are secured in position by means of clamps. 

A tea-drying machine designed by W. Watson consists of a 
cylindrical casing, provided with a number of radial screens 
rotatably mounted on a suitable shaft, a hinged door *and a dis- 
charging slide being also provided. 

The drying chamber being charged, heat is applied by an 
atmospheric or other Iburner. The steam given off is condensed 
and caused to fall back by the employment of a suitable valve on 
the vessel, this latter consisting of a casing having a fixed lid and 
a flue covered by an adjustable cap and surrounded by water. 
During the steaming process the cap is screwed down, and the 
steam passing up the flue is condensed and falls back. After the 
steaming process is finished, the cap is raised and the steam con- 
densed by contact with the water, until finally the tea becomes 
quite dry, when it is withdrawn through a suitable slide. 

In a tea-drying machine invented by H. Williams the tea is 
fed through a hopper into the uppermost of a series of slightly 
inclined tubes arranged one above another, the tea being passed 
along each tube by a worm or other suitable conveyer, and after 
passing in zigzag fashion through each tube in succession is finally 
delivered from the discharge end of the lowermost tube. Hot air 
is forced or drawn through the apparatus, being admitted at the 
bottom and escaping at the top. 

In some patterns revolving valves are provided for regulating 
the feed and discharge of the tea, and the capacity of the 
apparatus may be increased by arranging two or more tubes side 
by side on the same level. 

The whole is inclosed in a casing the space between which and 
the tubes is filled up with sand, ashes, or other non-conducting 
substance, which iwill have a tendency to check irregularities of 

temperature. . , . j • 

In a machine designed by A, H. Hobson the tea is dried m an 

, inclined revolving drum having two sets of cross-partitions so 
arranged with regard to one another that as the drum revolves 
^ T.M. . ^ 
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the tea will be transferred from one set of partitions to the other, 
and traversed in a zigzag fashion through the drum. 

The tea is fed by a hopper into the upper end of the drunj, and 
will be discharged from a chamber situated at its lower end by 
means of a weighted door. Dried or heated air or products of 
combustion are admitted to the chamber, and escape from the 
upper part of the apparatus through a flue. 

In another arrangement the drum is inclosed in a steam jacket, 
and the pa/titions are so mounted in the drum that they can be 
adjusted to any desired inclination, and can be easily removed for 
cleaning purposes. 

A tea-drying machine invented by R. WhRe operates by passing 
a current of hot air once over the tea to be dried, the latter being 
deposited upon wire-gauze trays which are placed, one on the top 
of the other, in other trays having corrugated bottoms and 
perforated sides, and of such a height that they are capable of 
holding three of the first-mentioned wire-gauze trays. The trays 
are placed on shelves in the middle chamber of a casing, each 
half of which is divided into three compartments, the end ones of 
which are provided with partitions forming channels for the air 
current, which latter passes through the apparatus in a direction 
which is governable by a suitable valve. 

The casing is hopper-shaped, and the central division extends 
downwards for a short distance into a pyramidical-shaped part 
beneath, the apex of which communicates with an air-heating 
furnace provided with a corrugated crown above which is a plate 
from which vertical plates project in a downward direction 
between the corrugations, causing the air admitted at the bottom 
to take a circuitous course over the crown of the furnace before 
entering the drying chamber. 

A modified form of this machine subsequently designed has 
partitions pivoted at their ends and connected together by links 
in the end chambers, so that the whole of the partitions are 
capable of being moved together into the one or the other position 
according to the direction in which the air current is desired to 
pass. 

Partitions are also provided which form, in conjunction with 
the casing tubes, valves by which the direction of the air current 
can be regulated. 
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The air-heating "furnace consists of a fire-box having three flues 
on each side, which communicate with tubes leading to the 
chimney. 

In a drying machine devised by Main and Drew, the tea is 
dried on trays placed the one above the other in racks arranged 
in pairs back to back across the width of the drying chamber, and 
with a passage between each pair of racks. The racks are 
mounted on a raised platform, and the backs of each pair are 
supported I by vertical standards on which are fixed cross-pieces, 
arranged one above another, for the superposed trays, the cross- 
pieces on the same horizontal line being connected by wires or 
rods. The fronts of* the trays are provided with hooks which 
engage on tubes, which are supported in eyes formed by bending 
the channel supports. The top, sides, and ends of the racks are 
covered with canvas or other suitable material, and a current of 
air is forced or drawn in either direction at will through them by 
means of a fan, and passes to suitable openings through a duct, a 
valve being provided for causing the current to flow in the desired 
direction. 

Two machines for drying tea devised by J. D. Cahill comprise, 
the first, a rotating vessel of cylindrical or other form, heated 
externally by any suitable means, and wherein he proposes to 
subject the tea, in order to improve its quality, to the action of air 
heated to about i8o°. In the second the rotating cylinder is 
carried on adjustable bearings, and is provided with inclined ribs 
into which the tea is fed from a hopper. 

A method of drying invented by 0. C. Hagemann consists in 
the extraction of moisture, essential oils, and other volatile bodies, 
from the tea, by subjecting the latter to the action of gases or 
vapours, and afterwards fixing or absorbing them by glycerine or 
other suitable substance. 

In this way it is claimed that moisture can be removed from 
the tea by means of carbonic acid gas, nitrogen, or other gas, 
which will have no chemical action on it, and the moisture after- 
wards abstracted from the agent by glycering, sulphuric acid, 
deliquescent salts, or other substance which does not absorb 
the gas itself, and from which the moisture can afterwards be 
easily separated. 

In a tea-drying machine designed by P. S. Smith ^he exhaust 
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steam from the blower or fan engine is passed into the chimneys 
of the boiler and of the air-heater, to increase the draught, and 
the waste furnace gases are delivered into the air-heating apparatus 
and there utilized, the heated air after passing through the dryer 
being conducted to the furnaces of both the boiler and air-heating 
apparatus, and arrangements being also made for supplying these 
furnaces with hot air direct from the air heater. 

The apparatus for drying tea devised by Tomkins, Cracknall, 
and Courage consists of a kiln, the floors of which tfre made of 
double its length, and are so arranged that they can be mov6d 
horizontally by rack and pinion gearing, one-half of each floor 
being thus available for recharging whilst the tea is being dried 
on the other half. The tea is disposed on trays so as to be capable 
of being readily moved to different parts of the floors. 

Air drawn or forced through a heating apparatus and the floor 
passes out through a central flue. 

An outer casing surrounds the kiln, and the intervening space 
or clearances are fitted with floors on which the preliminary drying 
operations can be carried on. 

Two machines for drying tea designed by Main and Dick 
comprise, the first, a chamber divided by vertical partitions into 
three compartments communicating with each other by suitable 
doors, the central compartment forming the drying chamber in 
which the tea is spread upon a series of openwork trays supported 
upon racks, which latter are divided by transverse partitions into 
lengths corresponding to the length of the trays employed, and 
also longitudinally by an air-duct, equal in height to the racks, 
and having side openings fitted with fixed or adjustable louvres 
or boards for regulating the force of the air current. These side 
openings in the air-duct communicate with the space between the 
bottom of each tray and the framework below it, whilst the 
corresponding space above the trays is open at one side to the 
atmosphere of the drying room, and is fitted with regulating 
louvres. The object of this arrangement is to prevent the air 
which has been dried by passing over absorbent, and has passed 
through one set of trays, from passing through the others before 
being renewed. 

The air-heating apparatus is located in one of the end com- 
partments, and the exhaust fan in the other one. 
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The second machij^e has an arrangement by means of which 
air is^ dried by passing it through the perforated hollow rim of a 
rotating wheel containing a drying agent, which latter may consist 
of pumice stone moistened with chloride of calcium. The hollow 
rim of the wheel traverses slowly across the air pipe so as to con- 
tinually expose a fresh portion of the drying material to the air. 
At the opposite side of the spindle from the air-pipe, the rim 
of the wheel passes through a recess in a chamber exposed to the 
heat of a furnace so as to drive off the absorbed moisture from the 
drying agent. 

After passing through the dryer the air-pipe splits into two 
branches, one of which leads through a heating chamber to an 
exhaust fan, and the other being taken direct to the fan, suitable 
valves admitting of the air being directed at will into either branch. 

This apparatus is stated to be also adapted for withering or 
limping tea-leaf. 

An apparatus for drying tea devised by J. Dick comprises two 
hollow sloping shelves, concave in transverse section and open 
at their inner ends, and perforations being provided on their 
upper surfaces. 

These shelves are inclosed in a casing open at the top for the 
egress, of the moist air, and they are fitted at each end with an 
arm attached to one extremity of a connecting rod the other end 
of which is secured to a pin fixed on the side of a toothed wheel 
driven by elliptical gearing. By this means the shelves can be 
raised slovsly and lowered rapidly through an arc, so as to admit 
of the tea being alternately gradually poured from one shelf 
to another. 

The air for drying purposes is forced into the casing or chamber, 
either through inlet apertures at the bottom, or through hollow 
trunnions, a hopper located at one side of the chamber being 
provided for intermittently feeding the tea to the shelves, and the 
finished or dried tea being delivered to another hopper at the 
other end. 

An apparatus ibr drying tea proposed by Morris, Baker, and 
Francis consists simply of a conical-shaped kiln fitted about half- 
way down with a trellis framework covered with perforated tiles 
of fireclay, copper, or any other suitable material. In a well 
formed beneath the bottom chamber of this kiln provided a 
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blast furnace, and in order to assist combustion and preserve the 
fire-bars this well is filled with water. At the top of the furnace 
is placed a suitable damper. 

Two tea-drying machines designed by J. C. Allen comprise, 
the first, a drying chamber inclosing a wheel carrying blades on 
which are fitted movable trays made of wire netting, with doors 
of the same material provided with spiked cross-bars to prevent 
any accumulation of tea occurring in one place. An opening 
is formed in the drying chamber for the admission of hot air, 
which is driven by a fan through a furnace, or if charcoal fumes 
be employed a pump is substituted for the^ fan, and the drying 
chamber is placed between the pump and the furnace. An aper- 
ture is provided for the removal of the damp air from the drying 
chamber, and another aperture fitted w’ith a suitable door for the 
insertion and withdrawal of the trays. A drawer is also provided 
to catch any tea-leaf that may fall out of the tiays. 

The second machine, which is also stated to be suitable for 
withering or limping the leaf, comprises a boiler connected w'ith 
a furnace, through which boiler tubes pass to the drying chamber. 
In machines in which pure heated air is to be employed for drying, 
these tubes are passed right through the furnace and smoke-box 
into the drying chamber ; but in patterns in which the fumes of 
the furnace are to be used they are stopped short at each end 
of the boiler, and a valve is provided for allowing these fumes 
to enter the drying chamber, on the top of which latter is located 
a chimney, a bye-pass being provided for passing the said fumes 
direct to the chimney when the chamber is opened for filling. 

The drying trays are carried on a series of arms or spokes, so 
secured to a shaft revolving in the drying chamber as to be readily 
removable, and which arms are connected together by cross-pieces. 
A guard consisting of a frame of bars covered with wire-gauze 
is hinged or pivoted to each of the inner cross-bars and fastens 
over the tray, to hold it in place, by means of a spring catch. 

The trays are composed of frames covered at the bottom with 
wire-gauze, and strengthened by tie-rods, zigzag pieces of hoop- 
iron being fixed edgewise across the trays to divide them into 
separate compartments. 

A space left between the tray holders and the shaft admits of the 
passage of the heated air, and adjustable deflecting plates or baffles 
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may be used at the Jiot-air inlets to direct the current well across 
the chamber and in a radial line towards both sides of the trays. 

Tlie steam generated in the boiler may be used in the engine for 
driving the rollers and other machinery, or otherwise. 

^ The apparatus is shown in vertical section in Fig. 122, in which 
a is the boiler, b is the furnace, and c is the drying chamber. 

A machine for drying tea, designed 
by J. Norman, consists, as shown in 
Figs. 123 and 124, of a long semi- 
cylindrical iron or wooden casing, the 
upper part of which has inclined sides 
and a flat top, and which is so con- 
structed that it can be fixed together 
by cast-iron frames connected by 
other frames, and supported in an 
inclined position on several brackets Drying Machine (vertical longi- 
or standards. tudinal section). 

A tubular shaft mounted in the above-mentioned casing is so 
arranged that it can be rotated through bevel or mitre pinions, 



X. . w ... Fig. 124.— Rotary Tray 

Fig. i23.-Rotary Tray Tea Drying Machine Machine 

(side elevation). (transverse section). 


driven from any suitable source of power. Upon this shaft is 
secured a series of cast-iron collars, having curved arms to which 
are fixed long concave metal or wooden trays, between the inner 
edges of which and the shaft a certain clearance or space is left. 

A travelling tpron feeds the tea-leaf into the apparatus, and it 
is then directed by inclined planes on to the trays. During the 
revolutions of the shaft the tea-leaf will be turned over and overi 
falling from one tray to another through the open spaces near tbi 
shaft, whilst at the same time it will be gradually passed to 
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lower end of the machine, where it will be discharged through 
a door which is opened and closed automatitally by means of an 
arrangement of levers operated by a pin or projection on one of the 
bevel or mitre wheels. 

Heated air is forced into the casing by means of a fan, the air 
being first driven into a vertical, cylindrical fire-box fitted inside 
an outer cylindrical shell, from which it passes in an upward 
direction through horizontal tubes fitted in a cylindrical com- 
bustion chamber, and into a tube or conduit running the entire 
length of the drying chamber and communicating, at suitable 
intervals, with the latter through branch pipes fitted with valves or 
dampers, which latter enable the supply of hot air to be regulated. 

Funnels in the top of the casing admit of the escape of the 
vapours, etc., given off from the tea. 

The heated air is in some machines also supplied to the drying 
chamber through the hollow or tubular shaft. 

In the illustrations, a is the semi-cylindrical casing, h is the 
tubular or hollow shaft, c are the trays, d is the fan or blower, 
e is the combustion or heating chamber, and / is the hot-air 
tube, which is connected with a horizontal conduit g, fitted with 
branches g*. h are the funnels provided in the casing a for the 
escape of the vapours, etc., given off from the tea, 

A somewhat similar drying machine, previously designed by the 
same gentleman, consists of a cylindrical casing so mounted as 
to have a slight inclination from the horizontal, and in which 
casing is mounted a rotating shaft carrying centres with arms 
curved in the direction of rotation, and upon which arms are fixed 
trays, preferably formed of netting, cloth, or wire-gauze or mesh, 
but which might consist of sheet metal perforated or otherwise. 

Through this cylinder is forced or drawn by a fan a current 
of air heated by being pass<jd through a casing with a fire-box in 
it, the tea being fed in from a hopper by a feed screw and falling 
on the trays in succession through a narrow opening left between 
them and the central shaft. 
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BREAKING OR CUTTING, AND SORTING MACHINES. 

Machines for Breaking, Cutting, or Equalizing the Tea-Machines for Sorting or 
I Classifying the Tea— Miscellaneous Machinery for Breaking or Cutting, and 
Classifying or Sorting the Tea 

Breaking, Cutting, or Equalizing Machines. 


Tea-cutting or reducing; machines are employed for breaking 
down the tea previous to sifting, or for similarly treating the large 
leaves remaining after assortment. 



Fig. 125,-Combined Tea Sorting and Cutting Machine (perspective view). 


It is very essential to choose for this purpose a machine of 
efficient construction, and to drive it at the proper speed to 
perform the best work, for if this latter point be not attended 
to, or a machine|Of inferior design, , or one badly constructed be 
employed, a large quantity of dust will be produced. 

A pattern of reducing machine which is said to give very good 
results in practical work is one which has been devised by 
W. & J. Jackson, and which is manufactured by Marshall, 
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Sons & Co., Limited. This machine, wljich is illustrated in 
Fig. 125, operates on a somewhat similar principle to the rolling 
machine designed by the same inventor. It consists essentially 
of two tables or shells, the uppermost of which is mounted or 
supported upon three cranks, and motion is transmitted to it from 
one of these cranks through suitable bevel or mitre driving gear, 
so as to cause it to move on the top of the other or lower table. 

The uppermost table or shell is fitted with a grating divided into 
inch and a-half squares, through w'hich the tea falls, and the 
bottom table is provided with galvanised iron wire mesh, through 
which the tea will be automatically forced, ^nd will be cut to the 
desired length under the action of the upper table or grating. 

The size to which the tea will be reduced can be readily altered 
by changing the mesh wire on the bottom table or shell, inside 
which the tea to be treated is placed. 

Beneath the above-mentioned tables or shells is located a dust 
sieve which is suspended from the uppermost or moving table or 
shell by four hangers in such a manner as be adjustable vertically, 
the requisite shaking movement being thus imparted to it. 

The machine is fitted with driving pulleys sixteen inches in 
diameter by three inches wddth of face, and the speed at which it 
should be driven is one of about no revolutions per minute, the 
power required to drive being merely nominal. 

As regards the capacity of the machine, this will of course vary 
to a considerable extent in accordance with the quality and 
condition of the leaf fed into it, but it may be taken as being 
capable of reducing or breaking on an average from 320 to 
480 lbs. of tea per hour. 

A machine for reducing or breaking tea, devised by S. C. David- 
son,* is shown in Figs. 126 to 128. This machine consists of a 
tea-cutting mill mounted on a stand containing a large receiving 
bin or hopper for the tea to be treated. It may be used either 
for the purpose of imparting to the bulk tea from the dryers a 
slight breaking cut before it is passed on to the sorting machines, 
or for treating the tailings from the latter. % 

The cutting mill consists essentially of a feeding and cutting roller 
and of what is termed a resistance plate, the former having both 


* Manufactured by Davidson & Co., Ltd., Belfast. 
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sharp- edged 
longitudinal 
flutings and re- 
latively deep 
grooves at right 
angles across 
the latter situ- 
ated about one 
and a half 
inches apart. 
Into these last- 
mentioned cir- 
cumferential 
grooves project 
knife-edged 
teeth fitted into 
• the lower edge 
of the resistance 
plate, so that 
when any extra 
long-leafed tea 
is fed up to the 
roller length- 
wise to the 
dutings, it will 
meet and be cut 
by the teeth in 
the resistance 
plate, no leaf of 
a greater length 
than ij inches 
being in conse- 
quence able to 
pass through 
the cutting mill? 

The resistance 
plate is mount- 
ed on hinges or 
pivots, and it is 
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weighted in the manner clearly shown in the illustration, so that 
it will be held sufficiently firmly in position against th& tea to be 
cut, whilst at the same time being capable of giving way and 
swinging back freely should a nail, piece of bamboo, stick, or 
other foreign substance or obstruction of a ,hard nature become 
interposed, thus letting any such substance pass through without 
in any way damaging the cutting flutes of the roller, and afterwards 
instantly dropping back again into its normal position. 

The resistance plate is also so arranged as to be very 
readily adjustable to or from the longitudinally fluted and 
circumferentially grooved feeding and cutting roller, by means of 
an adjustment screw on the hand lever attached to it, on which 
a scale is provided to indicate the amount of clearance given. 

The detail views shown at the top of the drawing illustrate, the 
first, the feeding and cutting roller with the hopper door-plate 
removed, so as to allow the teeth in the lower edge of the resistance 
plate to be seen, as also the flutings, and the circumferential grooves 
in the roller; and, the second, the roller from the opposite side of 
the resistance plate, the latter being shown raised to a larger 
clearance than that usually employed during actual work, so as to 
more clearly demonstrate the spaces through which the tea passes 
between the teeth of the resistance plate and the flutes of the 
feeding and cutting roller. 

The feeding and cutting roller is interchangeable, and when the 
machine is used for giving the unassorted bulk only a slight 
breaking cut it ‘should have the broadest and deepest longitudinal 
flutes, whilst when employed for reducing the size and thickness 
of coarse leaf or tailings, finer longitudinal flutes would be found 
to be more efficient. 

The method of working the apparatus is very simple. The 
rough tea is thrown into the bin or receiving hopper situated on the 
top of the machine, from whence the attendant drags it forward 
with a rake to the longitudinally fluted and circumferentially 
grooved feeding and cutting roller, by which it will be taken up 
and passed against the toothed resistance platf, which latter, 
when the bulk tea from the drying machines is being run through, 
should be so adjusted as to give such an amount of clearance that 
the above-mentioned grooved feeding and cutting roller will only 
act as a feed regulator, whilst the teeth on the resistance plate will 
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just sufficiently separate the leaves from their connecting stems 
and from*each other, as to allow of the fine teas sorting out witli 
the smallest possible injury to the leaf. 

When, however, the coarse tea is being passed through the 
machine the resistance plate should be so adjusted relatively to 
the fluted and grooved feeding and cutting-roller, as to break or 
reduce the leaf to a smaller size, so that the majority of it may 
be sorted out in the 
sieving machinery 
and only a com- 
paratively small ^ 
quantity pass out 
as tailings. On 
passing the tailings 
through the ma- 
chine the resistance 
plate should be 
adjusted as close 
as possible to the 
feeding or cutting 
roller. The cut or 
broken tea is de- 
livered by a hopper 
chute into a chest 
or other suitable 
receptacle placed 
below it, and it 
will be seen that 
no handling of the 
tea is required. 

The approximate 
dimensions of the 
machine on stand are; length, 4 feet 10 inches; width, 2 feet 
9 inches ; height, 4 feet 7 inches. 

George ReidJ^ improved self-feeding tea-breaking machine, the 
agents for which are Begg, Dunlop & Co., London, is illustrated 
in Fig. 129. This machine is extensively used in the Assam 
tea districts, and is said to be found to give very satisfactory 
/ results. 
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It consists briefty of a sheet iron hopper moiinted on a cast-iron 
support, fitted with a sheet iron feed slip. A%ire sieve js secured 
to the frame by means of angle-irons. The concave breast-piece 
is of malleable iron, and is provided with three rows of 21 teeth each 
for coarse cutting, and three rows of 28 teeth each for fine cutting. 
The revolving barrel is of cast-iron, and it is fitted with six rows 
of radially projecting malleable iron teeth, either 22 or 29 teeth 
being provided per row. The feed roll is mounted in the casing 
between the hopper and the revolving barrel, and it is driven off 
the spindle of the latter by means of toothed gearing. 

It is claimed for this machine that it admits of breaking up 
or equalising large quantities of tea without ift anyway destroying 
the appearance of the latter, and that it is capable, moreover, of 
breaking or equalizing the tea to any size, produces a minimum 
quantity of dust during the operation, and gives to the tea a 
regular and fine appearance, as it is not dulled or rubbed in any 
way so as to make it grey. All contact of the tea with the hand, 
moreover, is entirely obviated. 

A considerable advantage possessed by this apparatus is that, all 
the parts of the machine being made to template, duplicates can 
be easily fitted at any time with comparatively little trouble. The 
sieves are supplied fixed to an iron frame which fits the machine, 
as shown in the detail view on the left-hand side of the illustration, 
and they can be fixed in position by means of four thumbscrews, 
so as to admit of their being readily changed. For double teas 
and Souchongs a No. 6 mesh sieve would be found the most 
suitable, but a No. 4 mesh sieve is also supplied with the 
machine. 

The tea-breaking machine is driven by belt gearing from the 
«engine shafting, or other source of power, the fast and loose 
pulleys on the drum spindle being 12 inches in diameter, and the 
requisite speed from 250 to 300 revolutions per minute ; the power 
required for driving is merely nominal. At the opposite end of 
the drum spindfe to the pulleys is provided a heavy fly-wheel. 
The machine is capable of breaking up to 40 maunds (8,200 lbs.) 
of tea per day with one lad to attend to it. li^ may be advan- 
tageously used to disintegrate the leaf before passing it through 
the sieves, or for breaking or cutting the coarser leaf before 
inserting it into the latter. 
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Fig. I3t) is a perspective view, looking from the front or feed 
end, and Fig. 131 is a similar view looking from the delivery 



end, and with ihe side sheets removed in this case in order to 
allow the interior of the hopper chutes to be seen, showing a 
combined tea-cutting and sorting machine, devised by S» C. 
Davidson, of Davidson & Co., Ltd., Belfast. ^ 


(IjxHit perspective view). 
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The cutting machine is practically similar in construction to 
that which has been previously described, except that it ispf a larger 
size, and consequently it requires no further description. 



As will be clearly seen from the illustration. Fig. 131, a screw 
adjustment is provided, by means of which the deliver}^ end of the 
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sieve can be raised lowered, thus causing the tea to travel 
either at a*slower or at a faster rate through it, and so rendering 
the sorting of the various grades somewhat finer or coarser, a$ 
may be desired. 

The requisite rotafy nlotion can be imparted to the cylindrical 
sieve by a special form of right-angle driving-gear which admits of 
the above-mentioned vertical adjustment of the delivery end being 
effected without in any way interfering with the working of the 
driving pulleys. This method of driving, moreover, absorbs so 
little power that the machine can be easily driven by hand, when 
hand driving-gear is fitted for that purpose. 

The cylindrical sieve or sorter is provided with an outer frame 
formed of longitudinal ribs constructed of a light but very strong 
section of steel angle-bars, which latter are riveted to extra 
strong iron spokes cast into hubs or bosses clutched upon the 
central shaft. 

The attendant working the machine stands upon a shelf or 
platform situated at the front end of the machine, and feeds 
the tea from the large receiving bin or hopper on the top, to the 
feeding or cutting roller, after passing between which and the 
resistance plate it is conveyed or delivered into the upper end of 
the sorting sieve or cylinder. 

The machine is of the following approximate dimensions, viz., 
13 feet 8 inches in length by 3 feet 8 inches in width and 7 feet 
6 inches in height, and it is capable of sorting in an efficient 
manner about 800 lbs. of tea per hour into five grades ranging 
from Pekoe Fannings to Pekoe Souchong, each grade of tea as 
assorted falling into a box, or any other convenient removable 
receptacle, through hopper chutes which are arranged directly 
below the sorting or sieving cylinder, and the tailings being 
delivered at the rear into another box or receptacle as clearly 
shown in the illustrations. 

A machine with one of the above tea cutting mills combined 
with a small rotary sorting cylinder is also made by the same 
firm, this apparatus, which is called a tea cutter and equalizer, 
being intended for use as an auxiliary to the large sorting machine 
which has just been described and illustrated ; the latter is known 

the “ Sirocco ” sorter. 

This small machine is employed in the above cofinection for 
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equalizing or reducing the size of the co^se leaf or tailings 
as delivered from the lower end of the sieving cylinder of the 
large sorter. 

The apparatus for cutting or breaking the tea-leaf is in all 
particulars similar to that of the large machine, but the sorting 
cylinder or sieve is in this case of small dimensions, the approxi- 
mate dimensions St the entire machine being only 6 feet 9 inches 
long by 2 feet 9 inches wide, and 5 feet 3 inches in height. The 
sorting cylinder is, moreover, fitted throughout its entire length 
with only one size of mesh for separating the equalized tea from 
that which has not been sufficiently cut, and which consequently 
requires to be again passed through the cutting mill. 

In other respects the sorting cylinder is provided with vertical 
screw adjustment at the discharge end, and is fitted with right- 
angled driving gear of the same pattern as that of the large 
sorting cylinder. 

It is claimed by Davidson & Co., of .Belfast, the makers of this 
as well as the larger machine, that the coarse leaf on being passed 
through the cutting or breaking mill of the equalizer can, with 
a very small percentage of dust, be so reduced in size that 
eventually it will all sift through the equalizer sorting cylinder or 
sieve, the mesh of which is arranged to be just slightly smaller 
than the largest mesh in the sorting cylinder of the large 
machine, that is to say, that of the Pekoe Souchong, or last section. 
The result of this will be that, when this coarse leaf has been all 
thus reduced in size, and has been returned to the large sorter, it 
will become separated into the five grades provided for in this 
latter machine, when, if the proportion of the coarse leaf to that 
of the fine tea already sorted out of the bulk be not unduly large, 
the appearance and size of each of these coarser assortments will 
be found quite suitable for blending with the finer grades which 
have been already obtained, and that without reducing their 
characteristic qualities to any appreciable extent. Whether, 
however, this latter blending operation be carried out or not, 
will, of course, rest with the manager of tl^ factory, whose 
experience will best enable him to judge as to its advisability 
or otherwise,* 

It is recommended by the makers, in the case of large factories, 
to employ three equalizers in consecutive order, the resistance 
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plate in efich of the^i being successively set or adjusted closer up 
to the feeding and cutting roller. By means of this arrangement 
the coarse tea or tailings from the large sorting machine can 



be treated with sufficient rapidity to prevent any accumulation 
taking place at the discharge or delivery end of the latter. 

Three other machines for sorting tea, which are in extensive ■ 
use, are Jackson’s rotary tea sifting machine and combined te$ 

R 2 
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•orting and cutting machine, and Ransom^^s shaking tray tea 
sifter. • 

The first of these machines is made by Marshall, Sons & Co;, 
Limited, Gainsborough, and is shown clearly in the perspective 
view, Fig. 132. 

This sifting machine is of the rotary type, and is so constructed 
as to be self-cleaning, which is a considerable advantage, as the 
chief objection to rotary or cylindrical screens has hitherto been 
their liability to the curly or twisted leaves becoming entangled 
in the wire meshes, and thus giving rise to a considerable amount 
of trouble in clearing them, this operation being usually effected 
by brushing the screens by hand from the exterior, and any neglect 
in carrying this out inevitably resulting in an irregular or imperfect 
classification of the tea. 

The framework of the rotary screen is constructed throughout 
of wrought-iron and pitch pine, and it is so designed as to be both 
light and strong, the central shaft consisting of a strong wrought- 
iron tube. 

At the driving end, this central shaft is mounted on a massive 
cast-iron pedestal or standard, having a hinged spherical casing 
inclosing the driving gear and carrying the fast and loose driving 
pulleys. This central shaft, moreover, only extends to the centre 
of the rotary cylinder, the other end being consequently left clear 
and free for feeding, and an aperture of ample size is provided for 
that purpose, a disc-shaped baffle plate being fitted, as shown in 
the illustration, in order to prevent the tea from being accidentally 
thrown too far into the cylinder by the feeder. 

The feeding end is supported on a cast-iron stand, and runs on 
rollers or pulleys so arranged as to be adjustable vertically, and thus 
to enable the slope of the cylinder to be suited to the classification 
of the teas required. It is at this extremity of the screen that 
the self-cleaning device, which is of very simple construction, is 
located. This latter consists in the provision, upon the ring 
or path upon the end of the cylinder, which comes in contact 
vrith the supporting rollers, of two trip catchy by which the 
screen has four concussions imparted to it for every revolution, 
which, it is claimed, has the effect of shaking out the leaves 
entangled in the meshes. 

In order to obtain a thorough classification of the teas, it is 
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recommended by makers that one size of mesh wire be used' 
on each rotary screen, except in cases where the teas are not 
particularly curly, or where they have been equalized before 
sifting, in which case one-half may be covered with No. 8 mesh, 
and the other half with No. 10 mesh. The mesh wire has, how- 
ever, for convenience of transport, in all cases to be tacked on to 
the cylinder at the factory, and consequently the cylinder may be 
there covered with such mesh wire as may be deemed the most 
suitable for the work required to be done by the machine. 

The length of this screen is 12 feet, the diameter 4 feet, and 
the driving pulleys qje 24 inches in diameter by sJ inches width 
on face, and should be driven at a speed of 70 revolutions 
per minute. 

The combined tea sorting and cutting or reducing machine 
which has been already illustrated in Fig. 125 is also manufac- 
tured by the same firm, and is fitted with the following arrange- 
ments of shaking screens or sieves for tea sorting, and two cutting 
or reducing mills. These latter, which have been already described, 
are attached to and driven direct by the machine, the uppermost 
or first one being so arranged as to cut or prepare the tea for 
sifting, and also to act as a mechanical feeder, and the lowermost, 
or second one, equalizing the tea that will not pass through the 
top mesh or sieve, and thus preparing the tea for the market at 
one operation. 

The reducing mills or cutting machines are so arranged that 
they can be readily thrown out of action, and the sifter or sorting 
machine worked without them when desired. 

The two sorting sieves are removably mounted in frames 
supported on wooden springs of a tough pliable nature, and have 
a reciprocating motion imparted to them by a crank and con- 
necting rod, the crank shaft being of steel and bent from the bar 
without welding, and supported in very long bearings, and the 
crank end of the connecting rod having a brass bearing adjustable 
by means of a strap, bolt, and nuts, and all the bearings being 
provided with ef|cient means of lubrication to enable long runs to 
be made. 

The sieves are eight feet in length by three feet in width, and 
ample room or clearance space is left for admitting of both the top 
and bottom meshes being cleaned. The upper sieve has, of course,^ 
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the coarsest mesh, but both sieves are so arranged that they can 
be readily drawn out and replaced by others of different mesh, 
thus rendering the apparatus suitable for dealing with different 

classes of teas, or for various 
other methods of sifting, 
which latter feature is one 
of considerable value. 

The machine can be built 
without the cutting or 
reducing mills, and used 
only for the sorting or 
classification of the teas. 

The driving pulleys are 
10 inches in diameter by 
3 J inches width of face, and 
should be run at a speed of 
265 revolutions per minute. 

The Ransome tea sifter 
or sorter shown in Fig, 133, 
which is known as the 
“ Simplex,” is also of the 
shaking screen or sieve 
pattern, and is made by 
Ransomes, Sims, & Jefferies, 
Ltd., Ipswich. As its name 
implies, it is of very simple 
construction, and is cor- 
respondingly low in cost ; 
it is designed to divide the 
. bulk into three sorts of tea, 
viz.: Orange, Pekoe, and 
Pekoe Souchong. 

. The distance from the 
ground to the top of the 
feeding hopper being under 
four feet, this latter is at a very convenient height for feeding 
in the tea. The sieves of each tray are constructed in two 
parts, and are interchangeable, so that additional sieves of 
different mesh can be substituted at any time ; as a general rule, 
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however, the top siAre is fitted with No. 12 mesh, and the bottom 
sieve witjj No 9 mes\i. 

The framing of the machine is made of wood, and the uprights 
are placed in cast-iron shoes, which is advantageous, inasmuch as 
they are thus protected as far as possible from the ravages of the 
white ant. 

The requisite reciprocating motion is imparted to the sieves by 
means of eccentrics upon the driving shaft, the method of con- 
necting the eccentrics to the sieves being perfectly obvious from 
the illustration, without further explanation. 

The position of the driving shaft and the balance wheel provided 
upon it admit of the machine being operated with great steadiness, 
the proper speed being 230 revolutions per minute. 

The capacity of the smaller size of machine made, which is 
10 feet 6 inches in length by 2 feet in width, is from 4 to 6 
maunds (320 to 480 lbs.) per hour; and that of the larger 
sized machine, which is 10 feet 6 inches in length by 3 feet in 
width, is from 6 to 9 maunds (480 to 720 lbs.) per hour, 

Miscellaneous Machinery for Breaking or Cutting, and 
FOR Classifying or Sorting the Tea. 

Amongst the numerous other machines which have been 
brought out for breaking, cutting, or equalizing, and for sorting 
or classifying the tea, are the following : — 

A machine for cutting or breaking tea, devised by J. E. Lyndall, 
consists of horizontal inclined blades attached to a guide, and 
moved to and fro in a chamber in the casing by means of a crank 
and connecting rod, by which they are caused to pass through 
guide slots in one wall of the chamber and work up to its opposite 
wall. A hopper provided on the top of this chamber admits of 
the tea being fed into it, whence, after being subjected to the 
cutting action of the inclined horizontal plunger blades, it will 
drop upon a sieve below to which a suitable shaking movement is 
imparted by means of a pivoted lever, actuated by the reciprocating 
guide carrying ftie blades, through suitable links. 

The flow or discharge of the tea from the chamber can be 
regulated by adjusting the lengths of the links by which the 
sieve is suspended, by varying the radius at whicl^ the connecting 
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link is jointed to the pivoted lever, or by mdkns of a check piece 
or bridge on the sieve. * ^ 

An arrangement devised by E. Burke consists of placing an 
ordinary tea-cutting machine beneath the discharge end of a 
special sifting apparatus, the large tea from the latter falling into 
the former, and the sieve and the cutting mill being coupled 
together by chain gearing. 

A combination machine for cutting and sifting tea designed by 
W. Parnall comprises the following essential features:— On a 
stand or case fitted with drawers is mounted a machine having 
a honeycombed roller, a knife, a feeding hopper, and a sieve ; the 
roller frame being provided with an aperiurti through which the 
roller can be withdrawn and replaced in position. 

The hopper is divided by a partition into two compartments, 
the bottom of one consisting of a sieve which is oscillated by an 
eccentric, and which discharges such leaf as cannot pass through 
its mesh to the cutting roller; the other compartment of the 
hopper feeds the leaf direct to the cutting roller. 

The tea to be operated #upon is placed in the one or other 
compartment of the hopper fording as it is required to be cut 
only, or to be both sifted and cut, the siftings passing in the 
latter case to a separate drawer. 

A lift is provided for raising the receptacle containing the tea 
to the top of the hopper. 

Another combination machine is that invented by D. Whyte 
for cutting and assorting the tea, and for removing any pieces of 
iron or filings that may be mixed with it. 

In this machine the tea is fed through a suitable hopper, in 
quantities which can be regulated by an adjustable intercepting 
slide, into a cylindrical vessel having a bottom composed of wire 
cloth, and in which cylinder is revolved by suitable bevel gearing 
a vertical spindle carrying horizontal arms covered with wire 
cloth preferably of a coarser mesh than that of the cylinder 
bottom. 

The tea to be cut will be rubbed between the above-mentioned 
arms and the wire cloth bottom, falling through the meshes of 
the latter into a receiver below. 

This .cylindrical vessel is preferably made in two part^, the 
upper part or portion bearing upon the wire cloth bottom and 
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being so arranged is to be adjustable and thus to stretch the 
latter mofe or less. The arms are kept pressed upon the tea by 
a spring or its equivalent, and access can be had to the cylindrical 
casing or chamber through a suitable door or cover. 

In the hopper an arrangement of one or more magnets or 
magnetized bars fixed in a wooden bar or seat is provided for 
taking up any iron or metallic dust or Ulings which may be 
contained in or mixed with the tea. 

In modifications of this machine the rubbing, cutting, or 
grinding surfaces are made of perforated or honeycombed iron or 
steel plates, or the cylinder bottom is made of perforated plate 
and the rubbing arms of wood or metal covered with wire cloth, 
or vice versd. 

The tea can be fed into the machine by hand, the feeding 
hopper being dispensed with in that case. 

In a tea cutting and breaking machine designed by W. Greaves, 
the tea is caused to fall from a hopper through an opening, the 
size of which can be regulated by a slide, on to an inclined con- 
ductor or chute, by which latter it is conveyed to an inclined 
rotary screen or sieve through the meshes of which the smaller 
leaves will pass, whilst- the larger ones will be discharged at the 
end of the screen or sieve to a set of cutting rollers, by which 
they will be reduced or broken down to the desired size. These 
rollers have peripheral cavities into which the tea is pressed and 
broken during the operation of the machine, the rollers being set 
in close proximity to each other and geared together by means of 
toothed or spur gearing. 

Rotary motion is imparted to the above-mentioned cutting 
rollers from the driving wheel of the screen through suitable belt 
gearing. 
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PACKING THE TEA. 

Old Method of Packing Tea— Machines for Packing the Tea— Wooden Tea Chests 
and Boxes — Metal Tea Chests and Boxes— Veneer or Compound Wooden Tea 
Chests and Boxes. 

The old-fashioned method of jolting down the tea into the 
tea chests by rocking them with levers, and the disgusting 
practice of treading, tramping, or stamping in the tea, are now 
becoming obsolete in all well-managed factories and warehouses, 
and power and hand-driven tea-packing machines are used for the 
purpose, better grading, less loss, and in some cases from 5 to 8 
per cent, more tea, according to the description of tea that is being 
dealt with, being got into each chest than was formerly possible. 

Machines for Packing the Tea. 

The advantages of mechanical packing over the old methods 
consist chiefly of the following : — 

Greater expedition in the performance of the work. No pressure 
of any sort being exerted upon the tea, an absence of broken leaf 
in the whole-leaf grades, and the formation of a minimum amount 
of dust. A practically perfect grading of the tea throughout the 
chests. And, as already mentioned, with some teas the capability 
of packing considerably more tea per chest than is possible by 
hand, and as a result the flavour of the tea being better preserved, 
owing to the leaf being so tightly packed together as to practically 
do away with all detrimental effects from air percolation. 

As regards the latter point, it is usually claimed for machine 
packing that it enables a larger amount of tea to be got into a chest 
than could be done by hand packing ; but in practice this is not 
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always found to be|the case, as, taking the same description pf 
packing nwchines working in different districts, it will be found that, 
whilst in one locality the use of a machine will enable on an average 
some 10 lbs. more tea to be got into each chest than was possible 
by hand packing, in another a machine of exactly similar pattern 
could only be depended upon to get in the exact amount required 
per chest. This fact is due to certain differences in the leaf in 
various districts, which are well known to planters. 

Of course, the ability to get a larger amount of tea into the 
chests is a matter of considerable importance, for, besides tending 
to preserve the flavour of the tea, as above mentioned, it creates a 
considerable saving in the number of chests required to contain a 
given amount of tea, and also in the cost for transport frort the 
factory to the port of shipment, and for ocean freights, the freights 
being usually reckoned by the chest for river transit, and by 
measurement for ocean transit, and not by weight ; and in any 
case, moreover, there would be the saving of the weight of the 
chests, and in those of landing, warehousing, etc. 

In using a packing machine Mr. Christison recommends the 
placing of a thin scale at each end of the box or chest, which 
scales are graduated to, say, eight or some other convenient 
number of equal parts of its depth to be filled ; so that exactly the 
proportion of the weight to be packed shall occupy the corre- 
sponding spaces, neither more nor less, and thus secure an uniform 
compression of the tea throughout. In this manner, on the one 
hand, any undue pressure and crunching up of the tea to get all the 
required contents into the box at the finish will be avoided, whilst, 
on the other hand, it will prevent the possibility of the tea being 
packed too tight at first so as to cause it to occupy too little 
space, and thus leaving the tea too loose at the finish. 

The first machines for packing teas were those operating by 
means of stamps, or a combination of the latter, with a vibrating 
or oscillating platform, some of which will be briefly described 
later on, but this type of machine was soon superseded by those 
working on the oscillatory or vibratory principle only. 

A very practical machine, working on the latter principle, has 
been devised by Davidson and Maguire.* 

* Made by Davidson & Co., Ltd., Belfast 
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Briefly, this machine consists of a table, up^n which the chest to 
be filled is secured between jaws, and this table is oscillated about 
its trunnions by a crank with or without rotation around a 
central pin. 

In a subsequent improved pattern the pivoted table receives 
oscillatory motion from a crank shaft through a link and con» 
necting rod, the crank being arranged between and not outside 
of its bearings, and being driven by an electro-motor. The whole 
apparatus is mounted on a trolley. 

A further improvement was next introduced, which consisted in 
making provision for keeping the box or cljest in a horizontal 
position during the filling operation. 

This object is effected by mounting the table on vertical links 
and oscillating it about their lower ends, or by connecting the 
table by means of horizontal links to vertical pins, and oscillating 
it about them by an eccentric and links, or in another 
arrangement the table is turned about a vertical pivot beneath 
its centre. 

To facilitate the operation of filling the tea into the chests the 
table was next fitted with a hopper, in the mouth of which are 
placed two deflecting plates, so as to cause the tea to fall into the 
chest in three streams. 

This hopper is mounted upon the same bed plate as the rocking 
table carrying the chest, and consequently receives a certain 
amount of vibration, which prevents the tea from jamming in the 
mouth of the hopper. 

The most modern forms of the machine are illustrated in the 
perspective views. Figs. 134 and 135. 

The principle upon which this most ingenious but remarkably 
simple machine works is, as will be readily seen from the drawings,, 
the communication to a platform adapted to receive the chest to 
be filled of a rapid oscillatory, vibratory, or shaking movement, 
which causes each successive layer of tea inserted into the chest to- 
settle down into a compact mass without either separating the fine 
from the coarse leaf, and causing the former to |3ttle or find its* 
way down to the bottom of the chest, or producing dust and 
broken leaf. 

All the packing machines that have been subsequently designed 
and constructed, or, at any rate, all those that are practicaHy 
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successful in operation, are constructed on a similar principle, and 
operate imparting a vibratory, oscillating, trembling, dithering, 



(rear perspective view). 


jigging, or like movement to the chest through the medium of 
some suitable mechanism. 
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Referring to Davidson and Maguire’s macl^ine, the first illustra- 
tion is a perspective view, showing the tea packer provided with a 
special countershaft, and the second is a similar view, but taken 
from the other side, depicting the machine fitted with a feed 
hopper, but without a special countershaft. The latter pattern may, 
however, of course, be likewise fitted with a special countershaft 
when desired. 



Fig. 135.— Power Tea Packing Machine fitted with Self-acting Feed Hopper 
(front perspective view). 


As wiU be seen from the illustrations, the platform or platen 
of the machine is provided upon its upper surface with two side 
clamping plates, which can he moved to or froyi each other by 
means of a screw-threaded spindle, and also with a suitable screw 
cramp, by means of which the chest to be filled or packed can be 
finely secured in position, as shown in the illustration, Fig. 134. 

The platform or platen is hinged or pivoted to the bed or base 
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and has a rap^ oscillatory or shaking movement imparted 
to it, and consequently also to the chest fi*ed thereon, by a rocking 
shift driven at a high rate of speed, either from a special rounter- 
shaft such as that shown in Fig. 134, which has a striking gear 
operated by a chain, or from any other available source of power. 

It is found advantageous to fit the machine with a conical-shaped 
hopper such as that illustrated in Fig. 135. for filling the tea into 

the chests. . 

This hopper, being mounted upon an angle-iron frame attached 

to the bed or base plate of the machine, will have, so long as the 
latter is working, a sufficient amount of vibration imparted to 
it to prevent any tendency which the tea might otherwise have of 
sticking and choking up the valve outlet or opening, which latter 
is situated at the lower extremity of the conical hopper. 

This opening, moreover, is fitted, as already mentioned, with 
a valve having distributing blades so arranged as to cause the tea 
to fall into the chest in three separate streams, and thereby to 
effect a very even distribution of it, and to insure a rapid packing. 

It is furthermore claimed that the use of this hopper insures a 
perfectly even grade of tea in all parts of the chest, which is a 
feature of great importance inasmuch as it enables, owing to the 
tea being perfectly equal in sample throughout the chests, re- 
bulking in bonded warehouses to be dispensed with, and thus not 
only saves the cost of that operation but likewise the serious 
deterioration to the quality of the tea that results from it. 

The approximate dimensions of the machine shown in i^g. 34 
are : length 7 feet, width 3 feet 8 inches, and height 2 feet; and 
those of that shown in Fig. 135 are: length 7 feet 7 '^es width 
3 feet 8 inches, and height to the top of the hopper 6 feet 2 inches. 
One of these machines is capable of filling or packing from 

twenty to twenty-five chests per hour. , 1 i,,, w W 

A Lchine for filling tea into chests invented by W. W. 
Beaumont, comprises the following mechanism for ahaki"? or 
vibrating the table so as to cause the tea to settle down, 
packed in the chests placed upon it for filling. 

The table is*for this purpose sup^rted on apn»gs^ 
equivalent, and carries a shaft upon which is placed “ 

weight. This shaftisrevolvedbyanothershafttiir^gh acou^ 

. and the centrifugal force of the weight causes the »ble to vibrate. 
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The chest is clamped on the table by angle ii^ns or jaws, one of 
which is movable through a screw spindle. 

In a machine for filling tea into chests or boxes, designed by 
N. W. H. Sharpe, the box or chest is fixed on a vibrating table 
by damps operated by a screw and wheel. This table is mounted 
on springs, and is lifted by cams on the working shaft. A hopper 
secured to the mouth of the chest fixes the edges of the lead 
lining and prevents the tea from being spilled. 

Fig. 136 illustrates a recent pattern of Sharpe’s tea-packing 
machine which is constructed by Richard Moreland & Son, Ltd., 



Fig. X36.~Spriag Mounted Cam-actuated Power Tea Packing Machine. 

London. This machine, which is known as the “ Simplex,” is 
very compact and small in size, occupying indeed but little more 
space than an ordinary tea chest. 

The construction of the machine does not differ materially 
from the first ones designed. Referring to the illustration, it will 
be seen that the table or platen, upon which the chest is secured 
by screw-operated clamping plates or jaws, has an exceedingly 
gentle, and at the same time effective, trembling or vibratory 
^ motion imparted to it by being alternately raised and let fall 
upon spiral springs, by means of an arrangement of cams and 
, rollers. The result of this movement is that, as soon as the belt 
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16 smuea on lo the |ist pulley, and the machine is put in motion, 
the cams and rollers will rotate in a noiseless manner, and the 
vibrations* thus imparted to the table or platen being gently 
intensified by the cushioning or buffing action of the spiral 
springs, the motion in a short time will become continuous, 



Fig. 137.— Cam-actuated Hand Power Tea Packing Machine. 


Amongst other advantages claimed for this packer are the 
. following 

Owing to the motion that is imparted to the platform or platen 
being an actual vibratoiy or tremulous one, and not a rockmg 
one, good results can be obtained with much slower speeds than 
when the latter is the case, and consequently the countershaft 
s 
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necessary when high speeds are required cai^ be dispensed with. 
The moving parts being located directly beneath the table, the 
Strains and torsion to which the machine is subjected when at 
work are greatly reduced. The comparatively slow driving speed 
effects a saving in driving power and in the wear and tear of the 
working parts. 

In relation to this latter point, however, it may be remarked 
that the power required to drive any machine of this description 
is very small, and that consequently any saving effected in this 
direction would not form an item of any great importance, 
more especially as the number of these machines required in a 
factory is not large. ' 

The machine is fitted with driving pulleys 6 inches in diameter 
by 3 inches on face, and the speed should be 6oo revolutions 
per minute. 

One-sixteenth of a horse power is amply sufficient for driving 
purposes. 

Fig. 137 shows another pattern of Simplex ” tea-packing 
machine also built by the same firm. 

This machine is fitted with Aitken’s patent movement, and is 
arranged to be driven by hand power. 

In the first patterns of these hand-power tea packing machines 
that were constructed, the driving motion used was of a similar 
type to that employed in the power-driven machine which has 
been just described. It was found, however, in practice to be 
somewhat difficult to drive the machine at the requisite degree of 
speed required to properly pack all grades of tea, and consequently 
the driving movement shown in the present pattern has been 
substituted. 

Primarily hand-driven tea packing machines were principally 
designed and built for use in bonded warehouses for repacking tea 
after bulking, but they are also found to be of great convenience 
for use in factories where a movable machine, that will enable the 
planter to pack in any part of his factory, is a desideratum. 

The driving gear used in this machine produces, instead of the 
rapid vibratory motion imparted to the table or platen by the cam 
shaft employed in the power packers, a dithering motion effected 
by a succession of short rappings upon the table or platen on which 
' the chest is secured. 
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The springs used the other machine are replaced by pins^ 
each of which finds its bed in a cup-like receptacle, and whiph, 
Instead ol being fixed at the four comers, form a tripod on the 
vibrating table, to which motion is imparted by rollers and cams. 

This arrangement insures the weight of the table or platen, and 
of the chest with its contents, being always in balance, and 
consequently it reduces the power required for driving purposes to 
the lowest possible minimum. 

Power is transmitted from the hand wheel to the driving or cam 
shaft by chain gearing, and as the driving shaft need not rotate at 
a greater speed than 240 revolutions per minute in order to do 
satisfactory work, the driving handle does not require to be turned 
at a greater speed than sixty revolutions per minute, thus enabling 
the machine to be worked by hand-power with facility, 

A series of tests carried out with this packer, and extending over 
several weeks, showed, it is said, the average capacity to be from 
30 to 40 chests per hour. And in repacking after bulking at 
bonded warehouses, the invoice weight of tea was in every case 
fully repacked, whilst in some instances more tea could be got 
into the chests than they previously contained. The grading in 
every case, moreover, was found to be excellent. 

Jackson’s tea packing machine, which is constructed by 
Marshall, Sons & Co., Limited, 

Gainsborough, is shown in 

Fig. 138. 

The special feature of this 
machine is the manner in which 
the platform or platen a, of the 
machine, upon which the tea 
chest b, to be filled or packed, is 
clamped, is mounted on angular 
bracket-shaped steel springs c, 
without any joints or links. 

To this platen or platform a 
very fast vibratory motion in a 
true plane is infparted, a cor- Fig. 138.- Spring Platform Power Tea 
responding motion being com- (perspective view), 

municated to the tea in the chest right up to the top until the 
chest is full. 
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The construction of this machine is very simple, the moving parts 
being reduced to a minimum, and there being no complicated 
mechanism liable to get out of order. 

The tea can be packed into the chests by this machine about as 
fast as it can be filled in by one man. 

The fast and loose pulleys are 8 inches in diameter, and the 
speed should be 750 revolutions per minute. 

An apparatus for packing tea into boxes or chests, designed by 
J. Richards, consists of a combined tea mixing and packing 
apparatus. The first arrangement will be found briefly described 
on pages 378, 379, under that heading. 

The second or packing arrangement consists in supporting the 
box or chest, which receives the tea from the mixing machine, on 
a tray or platform which is alternately brought into contact with 
and raised from the floor, the motion being imparted, through an 
arm, and a cam-actuated rocking lever, from a shaft, by pulleys 
and belting. 

The impact resulting from the contact between the tray or 
platform and the floor is said to compactly settle the tea in the 
box or chest. 

Referring to tea packing machines working either by a com- 
bination of stampers and oscillation, or by the action of the 
former only, the following may be taken as being fairly 
representative of the class:— 

A machine, designed by T. Howard, provides for carrying the 
chest or box to be filled upon a rocking frame pivoted to a base- 
plate, and fitted with a handle. A prismatic-shaped weight is 
suspended from a balanced lever, and serves to both distribute the 
tea as it is fed into the chest and also to press down the latter. 

In order to enable the tea to be weighed after packing, the arms 
of a weighing-machine are caused to rise and lift the frame from 
its supports. 

A machine for filling tea into chests or boxes, invented by 
J. Dick, comprises a platform resting on travelling wheels, and 
supporting another platform on which the chests or boxes are 
placed, the latter being secured in position upon it by clamps 
adjustable by means of a left and right handed screw worked by 
a worm-and-worm wheel through a suitable handle. 

Suitable mechanism admits of an oscillating motion being 
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given to the chesti, so that every part of the tea in the chests 
will be brought under the perforated stamper ends. The arms 
of these stampers are each formed in two parts, one part passing 
through a hollow portion or socket on the other. These are sc 
arranged that, as the box gets filled, the stamper will become 
shorter by the lower arm remaining stationary whilst the upper 
arm slides over it, a pawl and stop being at the same time 
swung round out of gear and returned by the action of a spring. 

In a subsequent improvement on this machine, the tea is packed 
into the chest by means of a stamper having a reciprocating move- 
ment imparted to it, from a disc provided on its surface with a cam 
groove in which a friction roller on the arm attached to the 
stamper works. This disc is adapted by means of a groove and 
feather arrangement to slide on a vertical shaft which receives 
a rotary motion from a hori- 
zontal shaft, thus providing for 
diminishing the throw of the 
stamper as the level of the 
tea rises in the box. A nut 
and friction rings serve to 
connect the above-mentioned 
disc to the vertical shaft with 
the requisite tightness. The 
stamper is perforated so as 
to allow the tea to pass Pio. 139.— Combined Vibrating and Stamp 
through, and the table sup- Action Power Tea Packmg Machine (front 

porting the box is mounted elevation). 

on springs. A screw shaft worked by a hand wheel serves to lift 

the stamper as soon as the chest is filled. 

Some machines are fitted with two or more of the above- 
described stampers. 

Two machines, devised by Carson and Baildon, both of which 
operate by a combined jigging or vibratory action to shake down 
or spread the tea, and a stamping or pressing action applied to 
the surface of t#ie tea, and uniformly maintained whilst the t^ 
is being gradually fiUed into the boxes or chests, are shown m 
Figs. 139 and 140. 

In the first of these, a table or platform 4, supporting the 
boxes or chests i?, td' be filled, is vibrated by a series of cams^ 
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wipers, or irregular bearing surfaces c, mounted on a Horizontal 
shaft actuated from the main driving shaft * through 
intermediate bevel gearing. 

Stamps c, are connected by straps /, to eccentrics secured 
upon a shaft g, supported in bearings A, free to slide or move 
vertically in guides on the side frames t, of the machine. To 
one of these bearings is secured a bracket j, supporting a bevel 
wheel ky gearing or meshing with another bevel wheel /, keyed 
on the shaft g. These stamps Cy are heavy, and two of them are 
provided to each box or chest, being nearly equal in breadth to 
the latter, and so arranged that they will be pressed down in 
Succession on the surface of the tea. The upper surfaces of the 
stamps, moreover, are inclined, so that the tea falling off any one 
of them will be directed into the box or chest below the adjacent 
stamp. In the illustration the tea chests or boxes are shown in 
section so as to allow the action of the stamps to be seen. 

The rotation of the eccentric shaft g, is effected by a vertical 
shaft nty geared to the horizontal working shaft (f, through bevel 
wheels n, the bevel wheel k being free to slide upon the shaft w:, 
but at the same time being forced to rotate with it through a 
feather-and-slot, or other arrangement, thereby allowing the 

shaft g, eccentrics, and stamps 
to rise as the boxes or chests 
become full, and to keep the 
pressure equal throughout the 
operation. The unequal filling 
of the boxes is provided for by 
fitting the sliding bearings of the 
shaft g, loosely, so as to allow 
the latter to assume a slightly 
inclined position. 

0 are cords for raising and 
holding in position the shaft g, 
and stamps c, during the removal 
of the filled boxes or chests, and the substitution Of others. 

In the second arrangement (Fig. 140), cams c\ on a shaft d\ 
are connected through levers to a rocking shaft and thus 
effect the vibration of the table or platform^ a, which is supported 
bu oscillating arms fitted to this shaft. 



Fig. i4o.--Modified form of Combined 
Vibrating and Stamp-action Power 
Tea Packing Machine (front eieva- 
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A single stamp is in this latter machine fitted to work fa ' 
each bo3f, the rod or stem r thereof passing through a bearing in . 
a bracket attached to the frame t, and a pawl pivoted to each 
of the brackets s, engaging with teeth m, formed upon the rod, 
or stem r ; v are apertures provided in the stamps for the passage 
of the tea, and they are likewise formed somewhat narrower than 
the chests or boxes, so as to allow of the tea passing round them* 
The tea chest or box situated on the left-hand side of the illustra- 
tion is shown in section to admit of the arrangement of the stamp 
being seen. 

Upon the boxes or chests being raised by the vibration of the 
table, or platform, the stamps will be lifted and retained in that 
position by the pawls t, the tea passing round and under the 
stamps as the boxes or chests descend and forming a loose layer, 
which will be pressed by the weight of the stamps, as the boxes 
or chests again rise and also lift the stamps, and so on until the 
packing is completed. 


Wooden Tea Chests and Boxes. 

Of the chests and boxes used to receive the tea, two kinds are 
in use, those constructed of wood lined with lead-foil, and those 
made entirely of metal. 

The first of these, or the wooden chests, have outer shells 
composed of shooks, or small planks, which latter are either 
made at the factory itself, brought to the factory from neighbouring 
saw-mills, or are obtained from a distance. Those most in favour 
come from Japan, it having been found by experience by both 
planters and merchants that the Japanese tea boxes are both very 
neat in workmanship, and that, what is of considerable advantage, 
they are also of great equality in weight. 

In India and Ceylon, whenever the situation is such that 
suitable timber can be obtained in the vicinity, it is frequently 
converted on the premises, in which case circular saw benches, 
band saws, and g, planing machine should be provided in the factory 
for working up the raw material into the small boards, or shooks, 
and the comer-pieces, required for making the outer or wooden 
shells of the chests. The amount of wood that is required for 
the purpose will be gathered from the fact that were all 
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tea exported in a year from Ceylon alone, packed in boxes and 
chests, each of loo lbs. capacity, over a million of thfcse latter 
would be required, consuming eighteen million superficial feet of 
planking. 

In India simmul is the timber chiefly used, in Ceylon a large 
variety of woods are employed for the purpose, the following being 
the principal ones Arridda, Badulla, Bakmi, Bomi, Diya-taliya, 
Etamba, Hal, Hulan-hick, Iriya, Ippatta, Kalamadua, Katu-boda, 
Katu-imbul, Kekuna, Kina, Kirihiria, Kokoou, Kududawula, 
Ldwulu, Lunu-midella, Maha-badulla, Malaboda, Mugunu, Net- 
awu, Rukattana, Ruk, Sapu, Tawanna, Tel-kekuna, Tiniya, 
Ulalu, Urukannu, Wal-billin, Wal-sapu, Wellipenna. 

The chief desideratum with respect to timber for tea boxes or 
chests is that it should be of as light a nature as possible. 

The lead-foil for lining the chests is, of course, procured from 
outside; in the factory, however, it is cut up into pieces of the 
required dimensions, and soldered together, the fourth side or top, 
as also the wooden lid, being left off until after the tea has been 
packed in the chest, when the top piece or sheet of lead-foil is 
soldered in place, and the wooden lid put on, the upper edges of 
the sides being planed down if necessary to admit of its fitting flush, 
and the iron hoopings being fixed in position. The stencilling on 
each chest of the garden mark, the description of the tea contained 
in it, and the number of the chest, then complete the operation. 

When these wooden chests are used it is essential to employ 
only thoroughly seasoned timber, otherwise the matter oozing 
out of the green wood will have a corrosive action on the lead 
lining, with the probable result of tainting the tea that is 
hermetically closed up in it. 

The measurement of tea chests varies, that of those to hold 
90 lbs. of tea being 24 X 19 X 19 inches, and of those to hold 
60 lbs. of tea being 22 X 19 X ii inches, the wood being | inch 
thick. A box to hold 14 lbs. of tea measures 12 X ii X 10 inches, 
the wood being of the same thickness. The numbers of nails 
required in each of the chests are 42 and 32 re^ectively, and in 
each of the boxes 24. The first-sized chest is that commonly in 
use in India and Ceylon, and the second in Natal. One coolie 
wiU make 40 chests to hold 60 lbs. of tea each, or 60 boxes to hold 
14 lbs. of tea each, in a day. 
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Metal Tea Chests and Boxes, 

The metal chests are usually made of steel, and this type was 
■first introduced some years back. Metal chests and boxes, how- 
ever, were at that time unsuccessful, chiefly by reason of the 
complication of their construction rendering the putting together 
of the parts a matter of considerable difficulty. 

Of late years, however, an improved pattern of steel chest, 
known as the “ Acme ” tea chest, has been devised, which appears 
to be free, or practically so, from the objections which proved 
fatal to its predecesaors. 

An undeniable advantage possessed by a steel tea chest is that 
one of the same outside measurement as a wooden lead-lined 
•chest capable of containing 90 lbs. will hold 106 lbs., or r6 lbs« 
more of the same class of tea, and, as has been already mentioned, 
the ocean freights being charged on the 
cubical measurement of the chest, and the 
river transport by the number of chests, 
the gain derivable from the use of the steel 
•chests will be obvious, inasmuch as 116 lbs. 
can be forwarded in each of the latter at the 
same price as 90 lbs, in each of the wooden 
ones, 16 lbs, being carried in fact free in 
each of the steel chests. 

Moreover, even were the freight to be 
charged by weight, and not by measure- Fig. r4i.-Steel Tea Chest 
ment, the advantage would still be con- or Box. 

siderably in favour of the steel chest, tor the tare of a wooden 
chest 24 X 19 X 19 inches, or 5 cubic feet, capable of containing 
90 lbs. of tea, is 33 lbs., whilst the tare of a steel chest of the 
same outside measurement, and capable of containing 106 lbs# 
of the same class of tea, is only 23 lbs., thus again leaving a 
considerable balance of advantage on the side of the latter. 

It is true that the prime cost at the factory of the steel chests is 
somewhat fibova that of the wooden ones, the price for those of 
the size mentioned above being about three shillings and sixpence 
and three shillings respectively. When, however, the larger 
number of wooden chests required to contain a given amount of 
tea is taken into consideration, the cost of these vvill be found 
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to total up considerably higher than that of fee steel chests ; and 
to this must be added the larger amount to be paid for freightage , 
and warehousing, the amount of saving effected by the carriage 
of 106,000 lbs. of tea in steel chests of the “ Acme " pattern over 
the carriage of a like amount in wooden chests being £66 13s* 4d., 
or IS. 6Jd. on every 100 lbs. of tea carried. 

In addition to this the tea is said io reach the consumers in 
a better and fresher condition when packed in the steel chests 
or boxes than it does when placed in the wooden chests. 

Fig. 141 shows the “ Acme ” steel tea chest as it appears when 
put together and closed up ready for transport. 

Veneer or Compound Wooden Tea Chests and Boxes. 

A type of chest and box made of veneer or compound wood 
has been recently introduced by the Acme Company, which, as 
regards construction, fixings, and capacity, is in all respects 
identical with the steel chest. It is, however, lighter in tare, viz., 
18 lbs. as against 23 lbs. for a 24 X 19 X 19 inch chest, and is 
also somewhat cheaper in price. The wood veneer is very thin, 
not exceeding ^ inch, and strength is attained by making the 
material 3-ply, each ply crossing the grain of that next to it ; the 
whole being combined with a powerful cement which is said to be 
proof against damp and unchanged by any climatic conditions. 

The above company are said to have laid down extensive plant 
of a kind quite unique, and have acquired large forests in America 
growing the peculiar kind of timber required for the purpose of 
making these chests and boxes. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MEANS OF TR4NSPORT ON TEA PLANTATIONS. 

Roads— Bridges— Portable and Permanent Railway Lines ; Rolling Stock— Wagons— 
Steam Traction— Electric Traction. 

Roads. 

The laying out of the roads on a tea plantation is a matter 
requiring a considerable amount of skill and judgment, in order to 
insure their traversing the ground to the best advantage, and of 
the gradients being of as easy and uniform a nature as possible. 
In hilly districts the gradients of the roads are generally from 
about I in 7 to 1 in 5, and the width about 5 or 6 feet. The 
minor roads or paths, however, do not as a rule exceed 4 feet 
in width, and the gradients not infrequently are as steep as i 
in 3. Badly laid out roads not only cause a large amount of 
waste of land, but leave many parts of the plantation almost 
inaccessible. 

Portable and Permanent Railway Lines. 

On large plantations some method of transport other than 
porterage must be employed, consequently tram lines, or narrow- 
gauge railway lines, are usually, laid down from the gardens to 
the factory, the motive power being either animal power, steam 
power, or electricity. 

A method, of transportation, and one which would be found 
especially suitable, in fact the only one possible under certain 
circumstances, is that by some form of wire-rope or afirial tram- 
way, and this system will be briefly treated of separately in the 
next chapter. 
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Bridges. 

The laying down of the tram or narrow-gauge railway lines 
necessitates the construction of a certain number of bridges to 
carry them across drains, gullies, streams, rivers, &c. These 
bridges, as also those for carrying the roads across similar 
impediments, hitherto have been most frequently of a very crude 
and makeshift character. It would, however, pay in the long 
run to construct all such bridges of iron, and in a solid and 
substantial manner, and this is now undoubtedly the practice on 
all first-rate and up-to-date plantations. # 

In Figs. 142, 143, and 144 are shown three simple forms of 
iron bridges such as are commonly supplied by John Fowler & Co., 
Limited, Leeds, for use in connection with their light railways. 

The first of these bridges, or that shown in Fig. 142, is a solid 
girder bridge which is suitable for spans up to. 25 feet in width ; 
the second, or that shown in Fig. 143, is a lattice-girder bridge 
which can be used for spans of from 25 feet to 120 feet ; and the 
third, or that shown in Fig. 144, is a lattice-girder bridge on iron 
piers constructed in spans up to 100 feet each. The designs 
shown are of course only typical of each class, and although, no 
doubt, they would be found suitable in many instances, on the 
other hand the requirements in a number of cases would most 
probably be such as to necessitate certain modifications being 
made in order to render them available. 

Light Railway Lines. 

Figs. 145 to 156 illustrate three different systems of the 
Fowler light railway lines, which would be found suitable for use 
on tea plantations. 

The light permanent line shown in Fig. 145 is constructed with 
rails weighing either 21 lbs. or 24 lbs. per yard, and usually 
supplied in 21-foot lengths, with fish-plates and bolts for joints. 
The sleepers are corrugated and flanged, and %re provided with 
double tongues pressed from the sleeper bar, and clutch bolts. 
The sleepers are three feet apart from centre to centre, 

and they proje^- ches beyond the gauge line. 

The best ga ‘se lines are 24 inches and 30 inches. 
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The description of light railway illustrated in Fig. 146 is 
constructed with rails weighing either 18 lbs., 21 lbs., or 24 lbs. 



per yard, generally in lengths 
of 21 feet, as in the previous 
case, with fish-plates and 
bolts for joints, and trough 
section steel sleepers (as 
shown on the left-h^nd 
side of the drawing), 
spaced with 3-feet centres, 
each projecting 7J inches 
beyond the gauge line. 

The most suitable gauges 
for this latter line are also 
24 inches and 30 inches. 

The method of fastening 
adopted is clearly shown in 
the right-hand view, which 
is a longitudinal section 
through the sleeper or a 
cross-section of the line. 

When desired the joints 
may be made as shown 
in the illustration. Fig. 147, 
which it will be seen consists 
of fish-plates riveted to one 
end of the rail, and of a base 
or sole plate riveted to the 
opposite end so that the rails 
dove-tail together and are 
supported by the sole plate, 
the fish-plates serving the 
purpose of keeping the ends 
fair. 

The line illustrated in 
Figs. 148 ^nd 149, which 
is constructed with rails 


weighing either 21 lbs., 25 lbs., 28 lbs., or 32 lbs. per yard, and in 
the^^same lengths as those previously described, would probably 
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section shown in Fig. 149, which possesses the advantage of 
adapting them to bed themselves firmly iA the ground, giving 
an ample bearing surface, and imparting great strdhgth and 

stability to the track. The sleepers 
may advantageously be spaced 
2 feet 9 inches from centre to centre, 
each projecting inches beyond 
Fig. 149. —Light Permanent Steel the gauge line. 

R^y (transver* action through 

one of 30 inches, but the system 
can be used up to metre gauge, or 39*37 inches. 

Figs. 150 and 151 show respectively a cingle inclined plane 
branch, and a diamond crossover with inclined planes. 

The first of these can be used for throwing off a temporary* branch 
at any point, and at any angle, to the main line without disturbing 
it. To enable both the main and branch lines to be worked concur- 
rently, a crossing should be laid upon the main line with an inclined 
plane at each end. The second shows a method of bridging over 
the main line at any desired angle without disturbing it. In this 
case the cross-lines, it will be seen, are laid up to the main line, and 
^ straight section is placed across it with the ends resting on the 
cross-line, and inclined planes are connected to the ends as shown. 

Fig. 152 illustrates aiswitch-box for a locomotive power crossing; 
Fig. 153, a two-way switch crossing ; and Fig. 154, a three-way 
switch crossing. The standard radii of these crossings for loco- 
motive power are 45, 60, and 100 feet, and for animal power, 18, 
24, and 30 feet. 

The Decauville (Decauville, Ain6, Petit-Bourg, France) light 
railway system is one which would also be found suitable for use 
on tea plantations. 

The rails are, in this system, machine-riveted or bolted to the 
sleepers, which are of steel, and of channel section, with open or 
clos^ ends, in lengths of 16 feet 5 inches. The fish-plates and 
the base or sole plates are bolted and riveted to the rails so as to 
form a hybrid junction, and admit of the cun’es being used in 
either direction. The above type of line can* be either fitted 
with open-ended sleepers, or with closed-ended sleepers, the latter 
pattern having the advantage of holding the ballast under the 
sleepers, and offering a greater resistance to lateral displacement. 
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and a half tons. About the most suitable (Jescription of lines for 
use on tea plantations would be either one with eight open, or one 
with eight closed ended steel channel sleepers rivetea or bolted 
to each length of rail, the sleepers being in each case 5J by 
ij inches, and the steel rails 20 lbs. per yard, and of a 24 or 
30-inch gauge. 

Both these lines are capable of carrying 3 tons 10 hundred* 
weight per axle under ordinary circumstances, and about 30 per 
cent, more on good ground. 



Fig. i52.~Light Permanent Steel Railway (Switch Box for 
Locomotive -power Crossing). 


Crossings and switches riveted to dished channel steel sleepei 
ready for laying and complete in all details can also be hat 
For instance, crossings to left or right, arranged for insic 
movable points ; crossings to left or right, arranged ft 
inside fixed points; crossings to left or right, arranged ft 
outside kick-over switches ; and outside kick-over switche 
These crossings are constructed entirely of steel to any radiu 
and are supplied, when desired, with switcli thfow-over levers ar 
switch box. 

Also plain or wheel-rutted turnplates. 

Curves constructed to any required radius can also 1 




Fig. 154 — ^Ught Permanent Steel Railway (Three-way Switch Crosang or Points), 
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For special curves, where the rails must Ijfe bent to the desired 
shape on the spot, a rail-bending apparatus known ^as a Jim 
Crow will be necessary. 

The operation of laying a line on this system is one of great 
simplicity. The ends of two sections are placed together on 
the surface of the ground, which latter usually requires no special 
preparation. The fish-plates, two of which are firmly attached 
to the one end of each rail of a section, will then act as guides, 
and in the case of a portable line for loads up to a ton will form 
a lock between the heads of the rails and the baseplates, thus 



Fig. 155.— Light Steel Railway (views showing method of securing 
Rails to Sleepers). 


producing a joint of sufficient rigidity to preserve the gauge and 
to enable the line to be used. In the case of permanent lines 
such as those of the kind mentioned above as being suitable for 
use on tea plantations, the sections are bolted together with the 
fish-plate bolts. 

J. & F. Howard, Limited, Bedford, are also makers of light 
railway plant, which would be especially suitable for the purpose 
under consideration, and their patented systefh is illustrated in 
Figs. 155 to 160. The form of steel sleeper used by them is shown 
in Figs. X55 and 156, and, as will be seen, is made of corrugated 
and flanged metal plate calculated to give the maximum amount 
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of strength with tha minimum amount of metal. The rails are 
secured to the patent sleepers in chairs formed by pressing down 
a portion of the crown of the sleepers, as clearly shown in the 
left-hand view (Fig. 155), the parts upon which the rails rest 
being increased in thickness, and the latter bearing upon the 
entire width of the sleeper. As these depressions are formed by 
hydraulic machinery, it will be seen that the exact gauge of the 
line at' all parts is insured, and the rails are very firmly held in 
place by keys, each of which is serrated or roughened at one side, 
as shown in the left-hand view (Fig. 155), so as to engage with the 
portion of the sleeper forming the chair when driven home, any 
necessity for the use of bolts, dogs, or rivets being thus dispensed 
with. Fig. 156 shows the manner in which the line is laid; it 



Fig. 156.— Light Steel Railway (plan of Line). 

will be seen that the jointing sleepers are made with two corruga- 
tions in each of which are formed two depressions, so that the rails 
abut at the ends, as shown in the upper view, and will be firmly 
held in their respective chairs or seatings by their toothed keys, 
either of which latter can be removed without disturbing the other. 

It is advisable in all cases to coat the steel sleepers with some 
suitable anti-oxidation compound. 

Where the line is of an entirely permanent character the above 
described double corrugated jointing sleeper can be dispensed 
with, and the rails can be jointed by means of fish-plates in the 
usual manner. Tn the case of light locomotives the sleepers 
should be placed three feet apart from centre to centre ; for heavier 
traffic this distance should be reduced by three inches and a stronger 
pattern of sleeper employed. In the first case there woul^ be 
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1,760 sleepers to the mile, and in the second <rase 1,920 sleepers to 
the mile. The rails are in lengths up to 21 feet, and vary in 
weight from 14 lbs. up to 40 lbs. per yard, according to the nature 
of the traffic, the most suitable, however, for the present purpose 
being those of 22 lbs. or 26 lbs. per yard. The lighter . of the above 



Fig 157.- -Light Steel Railway (Three-way Points or Crossing). 



Fig. 158. —Light Steel Railway (Right-hand Points or Crossing). 

lines is made of 24-inch or 30-inch gauge, with each sleeper of a 
length of from 18 to 24 inches over and above the gauge, and the 
heavier line of 30-inch or 36-inch gauge with the sleeper also of 
the same length over and above the gauge, the first having an 
approximate average weight of 53 tons per mile with sleepers, 
keys, and fish-plates complete, and the second of either 61 or 64 
tons, according to the gauge of the sleeper. 
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Figs. 157 to 160 illustrate points and crossings for use with 
this type of narrow-gauge railway. The first of these, or Fig. 157, 
is a set of three-way points; the second, or Fig. 158, is a set of 
right-hand points; the third, or Fig. 159, is a set of left-hand 
points ; and the fourth, or Fig. 160, is an arrangement of a siding, 
The sidings consist, as will be seen from the illustration, of a set 
of either left or right-hand points and crossings, a section of curved 



Fig. 160.— Light Steel Railway (arrangement of Siding). 


Une, and a number of sections of straight line. Pass-byes are com- 
posed of a pair of right and left-hand points and crossings, with 
two curve pieces and the desired length of line between. For loco- 
motive lines the points are provided with levers and switch 
Either a right-hand or left-hand single set may be so arrang^ that 
a pair of rails niay be taken from any part of the straight hne, 
Md the points and crossings can be laid in their place without 


necessitating any fitting. 

Curves are provided of 20, 25> or 30 feet radius, or 


of any special 
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radius required to suit the wheel base ^ of the locomotive 
engines. On the main line, however, it is not advisable to have 
curves of a less radius than 150 to 200 feet if it can possibly 
be avoided. 


Wagons. 

As regards the types of wagons adapted for use on light railways, 
that illustrated in Fig. 161 is an ordinary wagon to take loads up 
to three tons, adapted for use on a permanent line where haulage 
by locomotive power is employed, and it forms one of the numerous 
types built by John Fowler & Co., Limits, Leeds. Amongst 
those constructed by the Decauville Company are their ordinary 
goods wagons, and wagons fitted with wire cages. 



Fig. 161 —Ordinary Light Railway Wagon for Loads up to 
Three Tons. 


The ordinary goods wagon is 13 feet in length by 4 feet in 
width, having a metal platform, wTought-iron angle uprights, 
and hardwood body 2 feet 2 inches in height, and is provided 
with one spring and one dead buffer. It is mounted on two 
channel iron bogies having wheels 12 J inches in diameter and 
fitted with oil axle boxes. 

The wagon provided with the wire cage has a frame 5 feet 
8 inches in length, mounted upon wheels 12 inches in diameter, 
and fitted with oil axle boxes. The tipping box is of the 
double wrought-iron equilibrium type, and whe‘n provided with 
the wire cage it is capable of holding 90 cubic feet. It can 
be used as an ordinary side-tipping wagon by removing the 
wire cage. 
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Steam Traction. 

For haulage purposes either steam or electricity may be used. 
When the former is employed, a narrow-gauge four-wheeled 



locomotive, such as that shown m Fig. 162. which ^ 

John Fowler & Co., Limited, would be found suitable. A fw » 
in this locomotive is the increased flexibility which is given to the 
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wheel base, by which the engine is said to not only enabled 
to more surely keep on the metals, but is also rendered capable 
of hauling a considerably heavier load, and that, moreover, with 
less strain to itself. The boiler is made of the best mild steel, 
with either a copper or steel fire-box and brass or steel tubes. 
The funnel is fitted with a spark arrestor, and, as shown in 
the illustration, a suitable shelter or cab is provided for 
the driver. 

A fuel tender, either especially constructed to carry wood fuel, 
or for coal, and if desired also made to serve as a water-tank, 
is constructed for use with this locomotive. 

The minimum radius of curves required ior this locomotive is 
one of 50 feet. 

The Decauville four-wheeled narrow gauge (24 and 30 inches) 
locomotive and tender weighs when empty 4 tons 18 cwts., and, 
when fully loaded, 6 tons i cwt. It is fitted with a fire-box 
for burning coal or wood, cab for driver, American pattern 
funnel, two injectors, and two lamps. 

The boiler is adapted to work at a pressure of 170 lbs. per 
square inch. The total heating surface is 93 J square feet, and 
the capacity of the water tanks is 132 gallons. The cylinders are 
5I inches in diameter by inches stroke, and the wheel 
base is 3 feet 3f inches, the minimum radius of curves being 
50 feet. 

The mean service speed of the locomotive is 9 miles per hour, 
the consumption of fuel being 14 lbs., and that of water *ioJ 
gallons per mile. The load which it is capable of drawing on 
the level at 6 miles per hour is 70 tons, and at 9 miles per hour 
60 tons. On a gradient of i in 200, the haulage capacity at the 
above speeds is respectively 45 tons and 38 tons ; on one of i in 
100, 32 tons and 27 tons ; on one of i in 66, 25 tons and 20 J tons ; 
and on one of i in 50, 20 tons and 17 tons. 


Electric Traction. 

I 

In localities where water power is available, and indeed in other 
cases, electricity might be employed with considerable advantage 
as a motive power on the narrow-gauge railways, and in cases 
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where water power 19 available for driving the dynamos, and con* 
sequentlytthe generation of the electricity could be economically 
effected, this method of traction would be not only the most 
convenient but also the cheapest. 

Electric traction may be carried out by either direct currents ; 
alternate currents; or by means of accumulators on the loco* 
motive. In the first two cases, the current of electricity may be 
either carried overhead, on the surface of the ground, or below the 
surface of the latter. 

The only system, however, practically applicable to tea plan- 
tations is the trolley system, or that wherein overhead wires 
deliver the current to the motor on the electric locomotive. 

Fig. 163 shows an electric locomotive constructed by the 
Electric Construction Corporation, Limited. The gauge of this 
•engine is 24 inches, and it is capable of working up to 9 h.-p., 
which power can be increased for a short time whilst starting a 
train, or for surmounting a short length of steep gradient. It is 
capable of drawing a load of 4 tons up a gradient of i in 19 at 
a speed of five miles per hour, can be easily reversed, and is 
capable of being driven by any ordinary mechanic. The illus- 
tration, which has, as well as some of those of rails and sleepers, 
been borrowed from Mr. Davies’s work on “ Machinery for 
Metalliferous Mines,” 1 shows very clearly the locomotive, two 
wagons, and a portion of the line. In this instance, however, it 
is being employed for the transport of minerals. 

The current from the dynamo at the factory for the generation 
of the necessary electricity is conveyed through a bare copper 
wire which is suspended overhead from insulators fixed to 
horizontal arms or brackets upon vertical poles or standards 
erected at suitable intervals along the line. The requisite contact 
between the engine and this copper wire is effected by means of 
the arrangement shown on the top of the engine, whic ru 
continually against the wire, adjusting itself as required, to suit 
any variation in height, through suitable balance weights. An 
arrangement of switches enables the driver to control the current 
at will, and, after passing through the electric motor on the 


> -MacUnery for Metallifetoo. Min«,” by E. Henry Davie. (Uindon; Creby 
Lockwood & Son). 
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locomotive, the current returns to the dynapo through the rails* 



The arrangement for carrying the electric conductor, or wire, may 
be of the simplest possible description. 


Fig 163. — Electric Locomotive working on the Trolley System. 
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An objection to tT^s arrangement is the possibility of occasional 
sparking ^taking place between the conducting wire and the 
contact-making device on the electric locomotive j but this, 
although rendering it unsuitable for use on roads in underground 
workings, such as in fiery coal mines, is of no vital importance 
in the case under consideration. 

The rails must be electrically jointed together by means of a 
length of copper wire extending across the fish-plates in such 
a manner as to insure a complete metallic circuit for the return 
current through the locomotive wheels, and thence along the 
rails back to the generating dynamo, otherwise no special 
departure from the drdinary narrow-gauge line, as used for steam 
traction, is required. In kct, the erection and working of the 
plant is a matter of great simplicity, and one which can be 
satisfactorily carried out without the employment of any special 
skilled attention. 

In the next chapter, in which transport by aerial or wire-rope 
tramways will be found treated of as fully as the space at 
command will admit, a method of electric traction as applied to 
that particular system known as telpherage will be dealt with. 

The power house or generating station is a matter requiring 
considerable attention, and to insure its proper equipment several 
points must be satisfactorily determined, viz. : What is likely 
to be the maximum demand for power, and how long such 
maximum power is likely to be required? What will be the 
average power required? And, finally, at what electric pressure it 
is required to supply the current to the line ? 

The main factors to successful working are : Sufficient boiler 
power and to spare, when steam power is employed, to provide the 
necessary supply of steam, and to allow of one boiler being out of 
work and under repairs. Engines with ample margins of power 
above that required to drive the dynamos. Generators or dynamo 
with an ample margin of efficiency over that required to supply 
the necessary current to the line. And, finally, the provision 
of a proper distributing and controlling switch-board, measuring 
instruments, antt safety and controlling appliances. 

As regards the construction and choice of the dy^os 
necessary for generative purposes, this matter will be briefly 
gone into in the chapter on " Miscellaneous Machinery and 
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Apparatus/' when describing an electric light installation for the 
factory. A brief description of an electric motor will likewise 
be found in the same chapter under the heading of motive power, 
and the first-mentioned description will likewise serve to explain 
the working of an electric motor, as most forms of dynamos 
are equally applicable for either purpose. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


MEANS OF TRANSPORT ON TEA PLANTATIONS-- 
Continued, 

Aerial or Wire-rope Tramways— Telpherage— Wire-rope Chutes or Inclines. 


Aerial or Wire-rope Tramways. 


Aerial or wire-rope tramways form a very convenient means of 
transport on tea plantations, especially where hilly country has to 
be passed over. There are two main or principal classes of wire- 
rope tramways, which are subdivisible into five distinct systems 
or arrangements, that most suitable for use on any particular 
plantation being dependent upon the nature of the ground to be 
traversed, and on certain other considerations. 

The following brief description* of the different systems will 
enable an idea to be gained of that which is the most likely to 
meet the requirements of any particular estate. 

The two main or principal classes are, first, that wherein a 
running or travelling endless rope supporting and moving the 
carriers is employed ; and, secondly, that wherein a fixed earring 
rope and a light running or travelling hauling rope attached to 
the carriers by couplings or grips is used. In the latter case, 
two fixed carrying ropes are sometimes employed. 

These two main classes are further subdivisible into five 
different systems or arrangements, viz.;— The endless running 
rope with the carriers detachably connected to the rope by mem 
of saddles; th# endless running rope with the earners rigidly 


I For a fiiU description of the different systems, airf of 
dlffaent part, of the world, see ■■ Aerid or W W 

and Management," by the author of this work (Undon . Crosby Lockwooa « son,. 



fixed in position upon the rope ; the double fixed rope type with 
carriers mounted on trucks or runners and detachably secured at 
predetermined intervals to an endless hauling rope; the single 
fixed rope type with one carrier drawn from one terminus to the 
other and vice versd by means of an endless hauling rope; and 
finally, two fixed carrying ropes with an endless hauling rope by 
which one carrier is drawn in one direction upon one carrying 
.rope whilst another carrier is drawn in the opposite direction 
upon the other carrying rope. 

When erecting a wire-rope tramway it is imperative to carefully 
select such an arrangement as will be best suited to the require- 
ments of the situation. The failures sometimes recorded are 
generally due to makers insisting upon an universal application 
of one particular type. 

• The running or endless rope system, which is by far the most 
simple, was invented by C. Hodgson about the year 1868. It is 
capable of advantageous application wherever the amount of 
material to be carried does not surpass 500 tons per working day 
of ten hours, and the individual loads 6 cwts. The inclines, 
moreover, should not be steeper than i in 3, and the section of 
the ground should not necessitate a longer span than 600 feet. 

The endless running-rope type of tramway consists shortly of 
an endless wire rope, supported upon a series of pulleys mounted 
upon strong posts or standards located some 200 feet apart, but 
with occasional spans of three times that distance, the rope 
passing at one end of the line round an arrangement of driving 
gear comprising a 6 or 10 feet diameter drum rotated by steam or 
other power at a speed of about three miles per hour, and at the 
other end round a similar wheel or drum provided with tightening 
gear. The loads are carried in boxes or receptacles hung on the 
rope (by means of V-shaped saddles) at the loading end, the 
arrangement being such as to maintain the receptacles and their 
contents in a state of perfect equilibrium, whilst at the same time 
admitting of their passing the supporting pulleys. 

But one endless running rope is employed, which, it will be 
seen, forms both the carrying and hauling rope' for the buckets. 
This system has been improved from time to time, both by its 
original inventor and also by Hallidie, Carrington, and others; 
but although apparently so simple, and decidedly the cheapest 
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plan, ite suWal ,#orking is a matter in many instances of so 
much diffifulty that it is being to a great extent superseded bv 

pretty extensively used 

in Northern Spain and America. ^ 

The modified arrangement of the running or endless rope 
system previously mentioned admits of steeper inclines beinff 
worked, indeed it may be said that no limit exists to the 
gradient that can be successfully negotiated. This type of 
line is specially suitable where sudden and continual chLges 
of level, occur, guard or depressing pulleys being easily placed 
where requisite without interfering with the passage of the 
carriers, so that the vertical angle of the line can be altered at 
each support or standard. The driving and tightening gear 
and endless rope are arranged practically as before, but instead 
of the carrier saddles riding on the rope, and being retained in 
place by friction, they are rigidly secured by a steel band or clip, 
or other arrangement, so that they are fixed in position and must 
follow the rope, passing round the wheels at the terminals, instead 
of running on to shunt rails as in the former case. For this 
reason the driving wheel is usually arranged in the form of a 
special clip-drum, and the tightening wheel is so formed as to 
allow the carriers to pass round it with ease. The carrier 
receptacles are, as a rule, unloaded by striking a catch, so as 
to either cause the bottom to open or the whole receptacle to 
capsize or tip up. 

The average cost per ton per mile for transport on the running 
or endless rope system, including renewals of parts and labour, 
but not fuel, varies from 3d. to 5d. per ton. 

The fixed carrying rope system was also devised by Hodgson, 
and has been improved by Bleichert, Otto, Carrington, and others. 
It comprises one or two fixed ropes and a corresponding number 
of light hauling ropes. This plan admits of very wide spans being 
made without support, and a valley, river, or ravine of 3,000 feet 
or upwards can be negotiated with ease. Wherever a sufficient 
fell occurs, and it is required to transport goods or material from 
the higher to the llwer ground, the power of gravity due to the 
loads can be utilised, in the case of a double fixed carrying rope 
line, to raise the empty receptacles, and the line worked practically 
as a self-acting incline. When, on the contrary, the ^oads are 
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required to ascend, or the line is practically/* level, or in the case 
of a single fixed carrying rope line, motive power must be 
provided. A small amount of this, however, will only be requisite 
for working a line on this system, as the rolling load gives rise to 
but little friction. 

As above mentioned, aSrial tramways of the fixed-rope type are 
sub-divisible into three classes. The first, or that in which two 
parallel fixed ropes are used, upon which carriers are arranged to 
run, and are drawn along by means of a hauling rope, forms a 
desirable arrangement in situations where over 500 tons of 
material is required to be transported per day, and where the 
individual loads surpass 6 cwts. The incliVies may exceed i in 2, 
and the spans 1,000 feet. 

It may here be mentioned, however, that the capacity of transport 
by the former system may be indefinitely increased by grouping 
the lines where the situation admits of it, an arrangement which 
obviously possesses the advantage of practically perfect immunity 
from complete stoppage through breakdown. 

Briefly, this type of ropeway consists of two fixed carrying ropes 
stretched parallel to each other about 7 feet apart, and supported 
by posts or standards located about 300 feet apart, upon suitable 
saddle castings. The carrying ropes are anchored at one of the 
terminals, and are provided at the other with some suitable form 
of tightening gear. The carrier-travellers or trucks, which are 
fitted with steel-grooved wheels to fit the ropes, run upon the 
latter, the receptacles being suspended from these travellers by 
means of frames or hangers. The carriers are connected by 
sortie suitable form of friction or of locking grips or couplings 
to an endless hauling rope operated by driving gear at one end, 
and provided with tightening gear at the other end, the usual rate 
of speed being from four to six miles per hour. On arrival at a 
terminal, the grips or couplings are automatically released, and 
the carrier-traveller runs upon a shunt rail. 

This type of wire-rope tramway is economical in wear and tear, 
but somewhat expensive in first cost, and is unsuitable where there 
are sudden changes in the vertical angle of the line. 

The second type of fixed-rope tramway, wherein a single fixed 
rope and'wpne carrier are used, is the best suited for situations 
where onlj!fc,moderate quantities of materials have to be carried. 
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the individual loadS^ being heavy, and the spans long, and the 
inclines sjeep. 

The arrangement consists of a single fixed carrying rope, upon 
which a single carrier is mounted through its traveller or truck, 
and is drawn forward and backwards by means of an endless 
hauling rope, operated by suitable reversible driving gear at one 
end, and having tightening gear at the other. The fixed carrying 
rope is supported on posts or standards placed at intervals of 
about 300 feet apart, the hauling rope being carried on pulleys 
fitted with guide bars located in the centre of the standard over 
which the carrier passes, the standards being so constructed as to 
admit of the carrier fJkssing through them. The return portion of 
the hauling rope is carried upon outside pulleys, mounted upon 
brackets or arms on the standards. The attachment of the 
hauling rope to the carrier head is made by a pendant so 
shaped as to admit of its passing under the saddle-transom. 

This type of wire-rope tramway is cheaper in both first cost 
and maintenance than that just described, and it is likewise 
simpler to erect and to work. 

The third type of fixed-rope tramway, in which two fixed 
carrying ropes and two carriers are employed, the one moving 
upon one carrying rope whilst the other moves down upon the 
other, and vice versdf is applicable where the spans are of extreme 
lengths, and the individual loads very heavy. 

The two fixed carrying ropes are stretched side by side, as in 
the other double fixed carrying rope type of tramway, but only 
two carriers are used, and most frequently these lines are arranged 
to operate as self-acting inclines, the loaded carrier descending 
and hauling up the empty carrier, or lightest loaded carrier, which 
in turn is loaded and descends. When the loaded carrier passes 
up, and the empty or light carrier descends, power is used. The 
travelling speed may be as high as 30 or 40 miles an hour. The 
individual loads may be of three tons or more, and spans up to 
4,500, or even in extreme cases 5 jOOO, feet can be traversed. 

This type of line is cheaper than the other arrangement of 
two parallel fixed^carrying ropes in first cost, and also in mainten- 
ance, and fewer hands are required to work it. The quantity of 
material it is capable of transporting f^r day is, of pourse, less, 
and the speed of running produces a rapid wear of the yppe. 

u 2 
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Whatever system the line be constructed 9n, the rope or cable 
must be suitably supported at proper intervals upoi^ wooden 
or iron posts or standards. These posts are usually placed 
at from lOO feet to 300 feet apart, the exact distance depending 
of course upon the configuration of the ground to be passed 
over, an accurate survey and section of which should be always 
executed. When, however, a gorge, ravine, narrow valley, or 
river has to be crossed over, the distance between the uprights 6r 



Figs. 164 and 165.— Single Wooden Posts or Standards for’Aerial Tramway Line. 


supports may be very considerably increased, and, as before 
mentioned, spans of as much as 5,000 feet may be resorted to. 

The survey for a line of wire-rope tramway should in all cases 
be carefully executed. And it is important to bear in mind that 
wherever it is possible the line should be straight, as each angle 
will render necessary the erection of a complete station, thus 
increasing both the cost of construction and that of working. 
At each point where a post or standard is to be dtected the depth 
of solid ground should be ascertained. 

The posts or standards when constructed wholly or mostly 
of wood may, in the simplest cases, consist of common round 
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poles or spars forcing the legs, and having top cross-pieces 
of oak or equivalent timber. These legs are stayed near their 
lower extremities, and should be let into the ground for a 
sufficient distance to insure their having the requisite rigidity. 

Two simple forms of wooden standards or posts are illustrated 
in Figs. 164 and 165. 

Upon the upper ends of the posts are cross-pieces secured 
in position by iron 
brackets, and provided 
with suitable shoes, 
saddles, or seats, to 
receive the carrying 
wire-ropes, two of which 
are used in both these 
instances to form double 
lines. Lower crossbars 
braced to the posts carry 
rollers which serve to 
support the driving or 
hauling ropes at such 
times as the latter are 
not engaged by passing 
carriers or vehicles. 

When iron is employed 
as a material for the 
supports, channel or 
I-beams, with angle-iron 
stiffeners, and channel 
iron cross-pieces, are 
usuallyemployed. When 

the loads are heavy and Fig. 166.— iron Post or standard for Aerial Tramway 

the spans considerable, 

moreover, the posts or standards should be constructed with 
four legs. 

The design qf these supports, however, whether construe^ 
of timber or iron, will of course vary from those of great sim- 
plicity, required for short lines carried at no great height above 
the ground level, to structures of comparative complexity in the 
case of the more important installations. 





One pattern of iron post or standard shown iii |i|^ 
l^laother type consists of wrought-iron pipes connected b^r feireii^ 

^ ahd which can readily be taken to pieces, and adjusted as 
teight by sliding the one length of pipe within the other* 

The standards or supports, of whatever form of constnictii^ 
they may be, are, when above 45 or 50 feet in height, tisua3% 

; stayed with wire guy ropes as an additional security. When 
intended for supporting running ropes, the above-mentioned seats 
dr saddles are replaced by sheaves or pulleys. 

Space does not, of course, admit of examples of installations 
on all the hereinbefore-mentioned systems being given, conse- 
quently, limitation will be made to a brief description and to 
some interesting illustrations of a line actually in successful 
operation on a tea garden, the views being reproductions from 
photographs taken on the spot, and particulars of a short line 
will also be found on pages 422 and 423. 

The line of wire-rope tramway in question is upon the Gooroo- 
kelle tea plantation of the Galaha Ceylnn Tea Estates and Agency 
Company, and is on the Hodgson-Carrington running or endless 
rope system, wherein the carriers are fixed to the rope instead 
of being removably connected to it by means of saddles riding 
thereon. The unloading terminal is shown in Fig. 168, the loading 
terminal is situated at the other end of the line, at which point 
the necessary power for driving is also transmitted to the tram- 
way. This line, which is about three miles in length, was con- 
structed upon the fixed carrier system, owing to the steepness of 
the inclines, some of them being as severe as i in 19, and the 
outline of the ground presenting, as will be seen from the various 
i illustrations, about as difficult a problem to insure successful 
working as could well be found. The illustration (Fig. 168) 
Aows very clearly the arrangement of the grooved wheel or pulley, 
for carrying the rope, and also that of the tightening gear. Tho 
^'COolie is in the act of unloading the canrier as it passes, round the 
grooved wheel or pulley with the endless rope. 1 

; The line was erected for Messrs. Bullivant & Co., Limited^ 
/by Mt. Holland Porter, principal assistant to Walker, Bons^ /^ 
Limited, Colombo Ironworks, Colombo, Ceylon, and 
Ifoloading of the carriers was primarily arranged to be efbe^ 
by the striking over of a catch* by its cofistMig 



Fig. 167 —Line of Wire-rope or Aerial Tramway on the Goorookelle Tea Plantation, 
Ceylon (general view of line). 
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Fig, i 68,— Line^f Wire-rope or Acriai Tramway on the Goorookelle Tea 
Plantation, Ceylon (view showing discharging or unloading terminal). 


frame. When first put to work, however, this plan was found to 
be defective, owing to this wiper, or projection, sometimes failing^ 





fcy reason d the carrier swinging clear of it through centrifi^ 
action, to knock over the catch, and at othe#s through ^he catch 
dropping or falling back into place again before there was time for 
the load to fall or roll off the carrier. This failure in working of 
the automatic discharge mechanism was, in all probability, also 
due, to some extent, to the slackness of the rope or cable not 
having been taken up, as it should have been, after the line had 
been in work for a short time. The green or freshly plucked or 
gathered tea leaf, moreover, being carried in bags in loads of 
about a maund (8o lbs.) each, is liable frequently to get nestled or 
shaken down in the carrier, thus further adding to the difficulty 
of insuring a perfect regularity of automatic discharge. 

Fig. 167 is a general view of the line showing the terminal 
at the factory in the distance. Fig. 168 shows the discharging 
terminal, the rope being run at a slow speed so that the carriers 
can be unloaded as they pass the terminal in the manner shown. 
Fig. 169 depicts the character of the ground traversed, the 
ropeway ascending the mountain shown in the background, and 
after passing over it descending to a low level. And Fig. 170 
is a view illustrating one of the long spans. 

The motive power for use in connection with wire-rope tramway 
lines may be derived in spme cases, where the working conditions 
permit of this arrangement being used, from the force of gravity 
developed by the descending loaded carriers. In other instances 
water, steam, animal, or other power may be employed, and in 
the case of lines on the fixed carrying rope system more especially, 
electricity may in some instances be advantageously utilised as a 
motive power, in which case what is known as telpherage might 
be advantageously adopted. The most suitable type of motive 
power and the best method of applying the power to drive the 
line will, however, naturally be to a great extent governed by the 
special features of each particular installation. The light line of 
^rial ropeway suitable for a tea plantation, of which particulars 
/ will be found on pages 422 and 423, is an example of one adapted 
< ip be driven by animal power. 

Wire-rope Chutes. 


These, which, as their name implies, consist simply of wire- 
j^pes dovm which the loads of tea leaf are allowed to run by 
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lused to a considerable extent, , on tea plantfttion^!y: 
iftefe tljp outline ot the ground admits, and they are found to 
both very efficient and economical in operation. 

' The u^r end of each rope is securely anchored, and the lower 
totremity should be either similarly fastened or secured by mea^s -J 
pf a pulley block to admit of the slack being taken up whan ; 
necessary. Only a light rope will be required, and if the loads do ■ 
not exceed one cwt. steel wire, one inch in circumference, may be 
Used for spans up to about a mile. The carriers are simple affairs, 
costing only a few shillings each, and from 50 to 100 will be 
required. The speed can be regulated by increasing or decreasing 
the sag of the rope, #nd the shock of the arrival of the carriers at 
the lower terminal is broken by a heap of boughs, grass, etc. The 
unloaded carriers are carried back to the loading point by hand, 
women usually performing this work. 

Telpherage. 

As regards telpherage, space will unfortunately not admit of 
entering at any considerable length into a description of this verj^ 
interesting invention, and those who are desirous of going more 
fully into the subject the author must refer to his work on ** ASriJl 
or Wire-rope Tramways,” and to other data upon the subject. 
The credit of inventing this ingenious system wherein the trans* 
mission of the carriers by electricity to a distance is effected inde- 
pendently of any control exercised from the carriers or vehicled 
themselves, is due to the late Professor Fleeming Jenkin. 

The special advantages inherent to the telpher system of driving 
are as follows The conductor being insulated and only connected 
with the rubbed wire ropeway when a train or carriage is in the 
vicinity the section of the line behind the train will consequently 
be incapable of leakage, owing to its not being connected with 
the dynamo machine, and only the particular section which the 
train happens to be connected with will be capable of leakage. 

, .Another important advantage due to this system of insulation is 
that, as has been already mentioned, it insures an absolute block 
for aayf if, by way of example, a tramway line were 
supposed to be divided into three sections, and a train be on tlto 
second one, no electricity would be given to the first section at 
the current being cut off by the first train on the second sectitut^ 
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and a second train on the first section being by a simple electrical 
device prevented from getting any electricity until the first train 
should have left the second section, and in like manner the second 
train being prevented from getting any electricity on the second 
section until the first train should have left the third section, and 
so on, a section being thus always interposed between each of the 
trains, and the following train being prevented from approaching 
within a specific distance of the first or leading train. 

This action takes place automatically, and no driver is required 
to the separate trains, which are forced to retain a certain order, 
and the stoppage of one train will automatically arrest all the 
following trains at a certain distance from' each other, by both 
removing the source of motive power therefrom, and also by 
applying very powerful brakes. 

The desired block or minimum interval is secured, in this 
system, by fixing a series of detached insulated wires or other 
conductors, called block wires, alongside the main conductor. In 
the simplest arrangement these wares are each of the same length 
as the sections into which the main conductor is divided, and 
they begin and end at the breaks in the main conductor. A 
rubber is provided at each end of the train placing each block 
wire temporarily in connection with that part of the main con- 
ductor which is alongside it. The connection at the leading end 
of the train will be hereinafter designated the leading cross con- 
nection, and the connection at the trailing end of the train the 
trailing cross connection. The trailing cross connection is a 
simple wire or other conductor. The leading cross connection 
includes the coil of an electro-magnet, the armature of which is 
held down when a current passes, and is released when no current 
flows, and the movement of the armature when a current passes 
is made to arrest the train. This electro-magnet w.ill be called 
the block electro-magnet. This could be effected in various well* 
known ways ; for instance, mechanically, by allowing a break to 
act ; or electrically, as by cutting out the electro-motor on the 
train, or by short circuiting this electro-motor. These or any 
other desirable electrical or mechanical actions cSuld be produced 
directly, or they could be produced indirectly by the help of. a 
relay. So long as one train only be on a given section, the block 
dectro-magnet will remain inoperative, but if the leading end of 
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f Strain were to entej on a section still occupied by the trailing 
of » preceding train, a derived current would then flow 
through the trailing cross connection of the preceding train, the 
block wire, and the leading cross connection of the following 
. train, the electro- magnet of the following train then acting to 
arrest that train until such time as the preceding train shall have 
cleared the block wire, when the following train would then be 
driven as before. This method pf blocking is very clearly shown 



Fig. 171.— Blotking Arrangement for a Telpher Line on the 
Series System (diagrammatical view). 


in the diagram Fig. 171, in which the numerals i, 2, 3, 4 indi- 
cate sections of the main conductor to be connected and discon- 
nected by switches ; the block wires each of the same 

length as the sections into which the main conductor is divided ; 
A and B two trains ; i- and l' the leading cross connections ; and 
T and the trailing cross connections. The train b is blocked by 
the action of a derived current flowing through lS and T. 



Fig. 172.— Blocking Arrangement for a Telpher Line on the 
Parallel Arc System (diagrammatical view). 


An application of block wires to the ordinary parallel arc system 
is shown in the diagram Fig. 172. p and n here indicate two 
continuous conductors, the motor which propels the train being 
driven by a current passing from p to N by means of rubbers 
which connect the motor with these rails or main conductors, 
A and B represent two trains supposed to be driven in this way in, 
the direction shown by the arrow, a', a*, n* indicate block 
wires which are arranged as shown, and the length of which is 
" not determiiiat^ but which block wires are habitually equal to 
one another, the first part of one being necessarily equal to tho 
'^^econd part of that which precedes it, t, t^ and L, l' indicate 
the trailing and leading cross connections, and it is obvious that 
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the train b will be blocked by a current Rowing through T, a®, 
and It is usually necessary in each block wire# to insert 
some piece of material such as carbon to prevent the passage of 
an excessive current. 

The simplest method of checking the train is by cutting out the 
motor on the parallel arc system, and by short circuiting it on 
the series system, or in the latter system the motor may be cut 



Fig. i73.--Method of Mounting Block Wires Fig, 174.— Method of Mounting Block 
in Line on Telpher System (side elevation) Wires in Line on Telpher System 


(end elevation). 


out and the circuit joined up without short circuiting the motor, 
as shown in the diagrams, and the current may be employed to 
start a subsidiary electro-motor which puts on a brake which is. 
released when the blocking current ceases, the block being put in 



action by means of block wires and trailing and leading connec- 
tions, and no switches, keys, or electro-magnets being used on the 


permanent way. 

A convenient method of mounting the block wires is shown 
in side and end elevation and in plan in Fi^s. 173, 174 and 
175. In this arrangement metal supports are fixed by the side 
of the line, on posts or brackets, in any convenient position. 
Each of these supports carries six vertical pins, and on thesis 
pins pottery ware insulators are fixed. The heads of these 
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insulators are cylindrical, and they are arranged to receive metal 
caps. To four of thefce caps the block wires, which are strained 
between ftie supports like ordinary telegraph wires, are securely 
attached. As shown in the illustration, the wire is led down 
over the curved head of .the cap, and is twisted and securely 
fixed around the body. A cross connection couples two of the 
wires together, whilst the other two terminate at the support. 
The contact maker or circuit closer is provided with bearers 
to lead it without concussion from wire to wire. 

This circuit closer takes the form of a carriage, and it is shown 
in side and end elevation and in plan in Figs. 176, 177 and 
178. It consists ofrfnetal frames connected by crossbars, and 
provided with metal wheels which run on the wires, and the 



Fig. 177,— Circuit Closer 
for Telpher Line (end 
elevation). 



Fig. i78.-Circuit Closer for a Telpher 
Line (plan). 


running oft the wires. ^ and the tram drawn 

forms the connection between the carnage and 

by the electro-motor. n..rallel wires on which 

This device connects connections, 

it stands, which is what is esite contact 

In the othS: connection, however ■ 
should be made with ^ 'its two sides, 

purpose the carriage is J frames, 

the crossbars not being fi- ^ are 
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may be maintained constant or adjusted independently of 
variations in the resistance to be overcortie, or in the source 
from which the electrical energy is derived, or in the circuit, 
or in the number of trains to be driven by that circuit, without 
the use of a relay or an electro-motor, the device illustrated 
in Fig. 179 is employed, a, b, c are three wheels so geared 
that A will drive b, and if the axis of b remains stationary, B will 
drive c. If, however, the motion of c be resisted by a force 
exceeding a given adjustable amount, c will remain at rest and the 
axis of B will be displaced, an arrangement in fact of differential 
gearing, c is connected with some resistance such as that due 
to a fan, a centrifugal brakes a pendulum, or the 
flow of water through an orifice, so regulated that 
the resistance will increase with the speed at which 
the machine to be governed happens to be running. 

Another resistance is also opposed which may be 
constant or nearly so to the motion of the axis of 
B, and to the latter is attached a make and break 
Fig 179.— Device piece or commutator, or other means of controlling 
for Regulating the electrical current supplied to the motor, in such 

Speedof aTrdn ^ ^ remains at rest, 

on a Telpher the full driving current will pass through the motor. 
Line (diagram- but when, with the increase of speed, the resistance 
matical view). motion of c also increases, and the axis of b 

moves, this motion will break the circuit, or reverse the connec- 
tions, or move the brakes, or short circuit the motor, or throw in 
resistance, in fact the motion of B is used to effect any desirable 
change in the electrical connections. 

Upon the speed decreasing so that the resistance to the 
motion of c will have again fallen to the normal amount, 
the axis of B will return to its former position under the action 
of a spring or weight, by which its motion is resisted, and the 
current will be supplied as before. 

Preferably the axis of b is arranged to move between two 
fixed stops placed at a considerable distance apart, in order 
to avoid continual interference with the circuit when running 
at nearly the normal speed, and the make and break piece 
attached to b is so arranged as only to alter the circuit whe^n 
near to either of the two ends of its travel. 
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Referring to the illustration, a and c are the pitch lines 
of two wheels externally and internally gearing with the 
pinion A and c are concentric but not on same shaft, or 
one of them is mounted loosely upon the shaft, b is centred 
on the arm d which is pulled against a stop bj’ a spring s. a is 
driven by the motor to be controlled, c is resisted by any 
resistance which increases with the speed, as by a fan, centrifugal 
arrangement, or water governor, so that at a certain speed the 
arm d will begin to rotate round the centre, and will work a make 
and break piece m, or a commutator M, or any other electrical 
device. The make and break piece ni may have a slot in it, 
as shown, so that th^ pin indicated only moves it to or fro when 
the arm D is near the end of its travel. 

As a rule it is desirable that the change of mechanical 
resistance to the motion of c should change largely with a 
small change of speed at the critical point, and a simple plan 
for effecting this change is by making c drive a brake governor m 
of the type devised by Sir William Thomson, in which a 
revolving weight is normally clear of an external rim, but at 
a given speed overcomes the resistance of a spring so far as 
to come in contact with this rim, and as it were put on a brake 
by means of the friction it creates. 

The effect produced by a governor of the above description 
is neutralised when the speed of the machine falls back to the 
normal desired speed or a little below it. Cases arise, however, 
in which this is undesirable, as some permanent change may 
occur in the driving current, or in the mechanical resistance 
to the driven electro-motor, as when the gradient of a telpherage 
line changes, and this renders a permanent rc-adjustrnent of the 
electrical mechanism desirable. The simple slot arrangement 
described above and applied to any centrifugal governor will 
effect this • purpose, or it may be performed automatically 
and with great accuracy by the governor shown in Fig. 180. 
A, B, c form a train of wheels so arranged that a drives B, 
and B drives c, or vice versa, c may drive b, and B will then 
drive A. Upon.B being turned in one direction it produces an 
electrical change tending to increase the speed of the motoi , 
^and upon B being rotated in the reverse direction this change 
will be undone. 
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A centrifugal governor is so arranged that when the speed falls 
below a certain point an arm presses agafust a smooth pulley 
or surface connected with A, and so drives B in one direction. 
When, on the other hand, the speed rises above a certain point, 
the same, or another arm, presses against a smooth pulley or 
surface connected with c and drives b in the opposite direction, 

but when the speed 
remains intermediate 
between the two limits, 
the arm, or arms, are 
clear of a and c, and B 
ii left at rest, h may 
thus be employed to 
shunt or cut out a 
motor to throw in 
or out an electrical 
resistance, or to adjust 
brushes, or to cause 
an electric field to 
apply a mechanical or 
electrical brake, or to produce any change, mechanical or electrical, 
which regulates the speed, and in this manner a permanent change 
may be effected which w’ill not be undone when the motor is 
brought back to the desired speed. The change may if desired 
be effected in the driving dynamo instead of in the receiving 
motor, or in both. 

The governor is preferably employed in the following manner. 
Connected mechanically with the machine to be controlled is a 
regulating drum or disc divided into tw'o parts insulated from 
each other, and a rubber pressing against this drum or disc 
alternately makes one of two connections. When one connection 
is made the motor will be driven by the current, but when the 
other connection is made the current will be diverted or interrupted 
so as not to drive the motor. 

The driving and non-driving connection will be of a length 
dependant on the position of the rubber relatively to the drum, 
and this position is shifted in the way above described by the 
wheels A, B, and c. t., 

In the drawing the rubbing pieces D, D, of the balanced 


Fig I 8o.— Governing Arrangement for Tram on 
Telpher System (diagrammatical view). 
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centrifugal governor, ^bear against the smooth surfaces c or a, 
as the v^ocity happens to be above or below that required. 
When the speed is exactly right or normal, these rubbing pieces 
will run clear, and in the latter case the wheels a, n, r, will all be 
at rest. If the speed becomes excessive, the wheel 11 will be 
worked by c ; if, on the contrary, the speed be iiisufficient, the 
wheel B will be driven by A. The shaft of n has a screw by 
which a nut M is worked backwards or forwards and is used 
to produce the desired change. A desirable method of effecting 
this required change is shown diagrammatically in Pig. iRo. 
The insulated rubber or brush T actuated by m rubs on the 
insulated pieces 0 anS U of a cylinder as shown, o is insulated 
and U is connected by another rubber with one terminal 
of a motor Q, the other terminal of the motor bring joined 
to a dynamo R, the other pole of which is connected with the 


rubber or brush T. 

It will be seen that if, at one end of the cylinder, the piece 
U goes all round, and at the other end the jiiecc o goes all round, 
and at intermediate points the proportions between 0 and 
u gradually vary, the time during which the current will be 
admitted to the motor will depend on the position of the rubber 
or brush t, which latter will be determined by the governor. 
The connections for 0 and u can easily be varied to suit other 
arrangements in which an absolute break might not be desirable. 
In fact the well-known system of cutting off the current for 
a fraction of each revolution is employed, but in such a manner 
that the cut off shall be undisturbed so long as the speed remains 
constant, but may be permanently varied by a temponuy change 
of speed so as to be different at different times although the 
speed may be the .same. With this arrangement, if the resistance 
to the motion of the motor should decrease tenfold below the 
maximum which the motion could overcome, when the current 
was on continually, a slight increase of speed would screw 
M along until the current was cut off for about nme-tenths 
of each revolution. When the speed had f 

amount in consequence of the withdrawal of ‘he ™t, 
the rubber or brush T would be left m its j", 
the machinery would run at the old speed notwithstanding 

the great alteration in the conditions. 


T.M. 


X 
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Fif^. i8i shows another arrangement of the governor by 
which the desired permanent change can be effected^ in which 
a well-known mechanical equivalent is substituted for the three 
wheels ])reviously used. In this arrangement the bevel wheels 
A and c are connected by a sleeve, or form part of one piece 
which is capable of a small motion along the shaft under the 
influence of a balanced governor, and if running too fast, then 
its motion will be checked not only by the withdrawal of motive 
power, but also by the action of a brake. 

Fig. 182 illustrates in elevation and section one way of carrying 
out the above arrangement. The piece M is in this case actuated 
by the governor so as to move downwa'ids when the velocity 



Cfinerninj^ Arrangement for 
Train on Telpher System 
(diagrammatical view). 



ru; 182 -Brake Arrangement for 
Trains on Telpher System (eleva- 
tion and section). 


increases beyond the normal ; when this motion has reached 
the limit at which the speed can be controlled, as already 
described, by entirely cutting off the current, a wedge piece 
or stop will actuate a catch n so as to release the crosshead 
o. This crosshead will be then pulled downwards by springs, 
s', its motion being resisted by a dash-pot P, or other 
contrivance which will delay or retard the motion tor the desired 
time. After the lapse of this time, the crosshead 0 will fall down 
nearly to the stop y, and will make contact at t, so as to apply 
an electrical brake. The time between the release of the catch 
and the arrival of the crosshead 0 at its ' limiting position, 
may be for instance 30 seconds, yet when the speed falls, the 
stop g attached to M will, as soon as the latter begins to njpvje 
back again, break the contact at t, and so take off the electrical 
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brake. On M rising it will again set the catch N. It is obvious 
that the contact at f may be employed in many ways to arrest 
the train, indeed the mere mechanical pressure of the springs 
s', s% on a quick running wheel, instead of T, would in most 
cases form a sufficiently powerful brake. The dash-pot i’ should 
be so arranged as not to resist the upward movement of the 
crosshead o, and were a fan employed instead of the dash-pot, 
it should be driven by the descent of the crosshead o, and not 
by its ascent. 

To enable wire ropes to be used as the insulated conductor, 
a special form of insulator capable of resisting a great strain, 
and also of allowing the ropes to rock on the point of support 



Fig. i8j —Insulator for Use on Telpher Line (side elevation, 
plan, and vertical cross section) 


and so relieve the supports from inconvenient strain, is employed. 
This insulating device wherein the ends of the w'ire ropes are 
secured in bent wrought-iron pieces clipped to a circular insulator 
free to rotate round a centre pin, is clearly illustrated in side 
elevation, plan, and vertical cross section in Fig. i8j, in which 
the insulating parts are indicated by cross-hatching. 

Horns of metal having shallow grooves on their upper sides 
intended to receive the wire rope, arc bent round the main 
insulating piece, and again bent back. The rope passes between 
this metal horn and the main insulating piece, and is also bent 
back and is secured by being lashed to the horns. The horns 
are bent as shown in plan when the post is to stand at an angle, 
and the two horns are clipped together by straps which are 
insulated from them by insulating packing pieces. A piece 
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of metal fixed in the main insulator helps to bridge the gap 
between the ends of the wire ropes. ‘ 

A pin, which is supported by a fork, serves to carry the main 
insulating piece, and the surface of the latter near the pin 
is shielded from the wet by the outer pieces shown in the vertical 
cross section, and by the form of the main piece itself. The 
rocking action on the pin prevents any undue strain from coming 
on the support. 

Hy forming the insulator over the pin in the shape shown, 
good insulation is insured for the whole system from the 
earth, and the resistance across the packing pieces is rendered 
sufficient. 



CHAPTER XV. 


MISCELLANEOUS MACHINERY AND APPARATUS, 

Elevating and Conveying Apparatus — Wood-working Machinery — Refrigerating 
Machinery— Electric Light Plant— Pumping Machinery — Machine Tools; 
Motive Power— Steam Engines and Boilers— Oil or Internal Combustion Engines 
—Water Motors— Wind Motors— Electric Motors, 

Although a large proportion of the miscellaneous machinery 
and apparatus employed on tea gardens cannot be strictly 
classed as tea machinery, at least if the latter be held to mean 
only such appliances as are actually used in the dressing 
or preparation of the leaf, and its conversion from the green 
state to finished tea, still such machinery plays so important 
a part, and is so intimately connected with the manufacture, 
as to call for some notice, premising that, owing to limitation 
as regards the space at command and by reason of the 
wide field covered by this auxiliary machinery, the descriptions 
must be both brief and also be limited to certain representative 
types. 


Elevating and Conveying Apparatus. 

In some tea factories where a second fermenting floor 
is arranged above that on the ground floor, or where the sorting 
room is located on the second floor, and also in the other 
departments of most factories, lifts and conveying machinery 
or apparatus will be rendered necessary. Chutes will also 
be required for delivering the leaf to the firing or drying 
machines, etc. The construction of these latter, however, 
-is so simple as to require no particular description. The 
hoists or lifts may be either worked by steam or by hydraulic 
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power, or in some cases platforms working in cast-iron guides 
and connected by chains passing round a drum to a, counter- 
balance weight heavier than the platform, and fitted with a suit- 
able brake, might be employed, or other platform or table lifts 
adapted to be w^orked by hand power. 

The hydraulic lifts or hoists may be either of the vertical 
pattern, that is to say with the cylinders arranged vertically, 
and with tables or platforms fixed to the ends of the wrought- 
iron or steel piston rods adapted to lift or raise the loads direct, 
self-acting gear being provided to stop at the highest or lowest 
points; or they may be of the horizontal pattern in w'hich 
the cylinder is placed horizontally, and st6el-w'ire rope working 
over a pulley which can be placed at any required angle is used 
instead of a piston rod. 

The principle on which the hydraulic lift works is analogous to 
that of the hydraulic press, and is too well knowm to need any 
description. 

A leaf conveyor and elevator of a type invented by S. C. David- 
son, W'hich is shown in Fig. 184, is a very suitable form of 
apparatus for use in a tea factory for elevating or conveying 
tea leaf. 

This conveying apparatus, w'hich acts upon the pneumatic 
principle, was originally designed for elevating tobacco leaf from 
the ground floor to the third floor of a factory, an office w'hich 
it has been found to fulfil in a most efficient manner, and which 
no other form of elevator was capable of performing, owing to 
the delicacy and large size of the leaf to be dealt with, and 
it has since been found to be no less effective for dealing with 
tea leaf. 

The construction of the conveyor and elevator is of the utmost 
simplicity. As shown in the drawing, the nozzle of the fan or air 
propeller passes under the leaf hopper, to which it is so connected 
that the blast or current of air therefrom will cause an inward 
suction to take place through the hopper, so that w'hen a basketful 
of leaf is throw'n into it, the leaf wall drop through into the blast- 
pipe, upon which a momentary back-pressure* of air will take 
place, and to counteract this a flap valve w'hich will close under 
such back pressure is provided in the inlet port from the hopper** 
In operation, if the leaf be fed into the conveyor in an intermittent 
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manner, basketful by basketful, this flap valve, after the leaf has 
fallen past it, and ri;;ht into the blast current, will be at once 
automati?ally blown back so as to close the inlet port until such 
time as the charge of leaf has attained the momentum of the air 



Fig. 184.— Pneumatic Tea Leaf Conveyor and Elevator 


blast, which it ordinarily does in less than a second of time, after 
which the inward suction will again take place, the valve open, 
and the apparatus be once more ready to receive another basketful 
of leaf. 

If, however, the leaf be fed into the hopper in a continuous 
manner, and not intermittently, as above-mentioned, this back- 
pressure does not occur, and the flap-valve will in this case 
remain inoperative. 
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This pneumatic conveyor can be very advantageously employed 
for delivering the green or freshly-plucked Jeaf from the weigh- 
ing shed, where it may be emptied direct into the^conveyor 
hopper, out of the pluckers’ baskets, or from the receptacles in 
which it has been transported by the tramway or light railway, 
or from the bags or other receptacles by which it has been 
brought to the works by aiirial or wire rope tramways, or by 
means of wire rope chutes, to the leaf rooms, whether these latter 
be located upon the same ground level or at three or four storeys 
high, and quite irrespective of the distance to be traversed. 
If, moreover, the leaf be much stuck together by rain or dew, 
the blast or current of air by which it i^ conveyed will effect 
its separation, and will, besides, carry off a portion of the 
adhering moisture without in any way tending to injure or 
damage the leaf. 

One of these pneumatic conveyors and elevators is capable of 
receiving and delivering each basketful of leaf as rapidly as a line 
of pluckers can pass in single file and empty their baskets into the 
receiving hopper. 

The delivery end of the conveying tube is led into an inclosed 
compartment in the leaf room, the door of which should 
have a large ventilating opening covered with wire netting ; and 
when the delivery of the leaf is completed, this door can be 
opened and the leaf taken away to the leaf or withering racks 
or chungs. 


Wood- WORKING Machinery. 

Amongst the miscellaneous machinery required in a tea factory 
will be a certain number of wood-working machines, which, where 
the chests or boxes are not made in the factory, may,tas has been 
already mentioned, consist of merely one or tw'o plain or rising 
spindle circular saw benches for cutting down such timber as will 
be required for use in repair work, or with the addition, w^here the 
w'ooden chests or boxes are made in the factor)', of a couple of 
hand-saw's, and a hand planing and jointing machine, or what 
would probably be found preferable in many cases, an universal 
wood-w'orker. 
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The wood-working machines, illustrated in Figs. 185 to 191, 
which are built by W. B. Haigh & Co., Limited, Oldham, would 
be founi suitable for use in a tea factory. 

The first of these, or Fig. 185, shows a plain saw-bench with 
hollow box-pattern frame. This bench is planed perfectly true on 
the surface of the table, and is fitted with a strong parallel fence 
so arranged that it can be easily regulated by means of a screw 
and hand-wheel. The saw spindle is of steel, and is mounted in 
long and massive gun-metal bearings. 

This pattern of plain bench is made in various sizes, the largest 
8 feet 9 inches long by 3 feet 2 inches wide, to take in a 48-inch 



Fig 185 —Plain Circular Saw-bench, with Hollow Hox-patiern 
Frame. 


saw ; the approximate weight of this machine is 33 cwts., it is 
capable of cutting 21 inches in depth, and requires on the average 

4 h.-p. to drive it, the size of the driving pulleys being 15 in. X 

5 in., and the requisite speed of same being 850 revolutions per 
minute. The next sizes are, respectively, 6 feet long by 3 feet 
wide, to take in a 42-inch saw, approximate weight of machine 
23 cwts., depth of cut 18 inches, horse-power required 3, size of 
the driving pulleys 12 in. x 4^ in., and the speed of same 950 
revolutions; 5 fi»et 6 inches long by 2 feet 9 inches wide, to take 
a 36-inch saw, approximate weight of machine 19 cwts., depth of cut 

inches, horse-power required 3, size of the driving pulleys 10 in. 
X 4J in., and the speed of same 1,100 revolutions ; 4 feet long by 
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2 feet wide, to take in a-26 inch saw, approximate weight of machine 
cwts., depth of cut 10 inches, horse-powA" required 2, size of 
the driving pulleys 8 in. X 4 in., and the speed of same 1,450 
revolutions per minute ; 4 feet long by 2 feet wide, to take in an 
1 8-inch saw, approximate weight of machine 6 cwts., depth of 
cut 6 inches, horse-power required ij, size of the driving pulleys 
6 in. X 3 in., and the speed of same, 2,000 revolutions. The 
first three sizes are provided with an outer bearing for supporting 
the off end of the saw-spindle. 

In Fig. 186 is illustrated a rising spindle circular saw-bench, 
made in two sizes, viz., the largest, 5 feet 6 inches long by 2 feet 
9 inches wide, to take in a 36-inch saw, the machine weighing, 

with counter - shaft, 
20 cwts., and requir- 
ing 3 h.-p. to drive ; 
the driving pulleys are 
12 in. X 4^ in., and 
the requisite speed of 
the latter 600 revolu- 
tions per minute ; and 
the smallest size, 4 
feet long by 2 feet 

wide, to take in a 
Fig. 186,— Rising ami FalliiiK Spindle Circular Saw- ^ ^ , 

liench, with Hollow Box-pattern Frame 2D-incn Saw, tUe 

machine weighing, 

with countershaft, 12 cwts., and requiring 2 h.-p. to drive, the 
size of the driving pulleys being 8 in. x 4 in., and the requisite 
speed of the latter 650 revolutions per minute. 

The frame of this pattern of machine is similar in construction 
to the plain bench previously illustrated, and has planed facings to 
receive all the parts fitting to it. The saw spindle is of steel, 
mounted in long brass bearings, which latter are iftted into a 
sliding carriage working on a bracket fixed underneath the table 
of the machine. This carriage has a rising and falling motion 
imparted to it by means of a screw spindle which can be operated 
by the hand- wheel, showm at the side of the bench, *through suitable 
mitre or bevel gearing. The saw-spindle can in this manner be 
raised or lowered to suit various depths of work to be sawn 
or bored. 
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The bench is fitted with a fence arranged to cant for cutting 
work on the bevel, and is also capable of being turned over the 
end of tfie bench, thus leaving the surface of the latter clear for 
cross-cutting purposes. A suitable stay is provided behind the 
fence, moreover, which can be used when required, so that any 
giving of the fence at the end nearest the saw, when cutting 
deep stuff, a defect to which fences of this description are 
otherwise liable, may be 
effectually prevented. 

Fig. 187 illustrates an im- 
proved pattern of endless band- 
saw machine, which is made in 
three sizes, viz., with saw pulleys, 

42 inches, 36 inches, and 30 
inches in diameter, which are 
capable of cutting respectively 
16 inches, 15 inches, and 12 
inches in thickness, and weighing 
25 cwts., 20 cwts., and 15 cwts., 
the sizes of the driving pulleys 
being 15 in. X 4 in., I4in. x 4 in., 
and 12 in. x 3^ in. and the re- 
quisite driving speed of same 
being 250, 280, and 300 revolu- 
tions per minute respectively. 

About I h.-p. will be required Fk; 187 - improved ratu-m Fndless 
for driving. Band-saw Machine. 

The frame of this pattern of machine is, as will be seen from the 
illustration, a hollow box casting which gives great solidity and 
strength with comparative lightness ; it is, moreover, constructed 
of such a shape as to give great space for working the wood round 
the saw. '1 he carriage supporting the upper saw pulley is readily 
adjustable to suit various lengths of saws by means of a hand- 
wheel and screw, as clearly shown in the illustration, and it is 
fitted with a tension spring which gives the required elasticity to 
the saw to take up contraction or expansion whilst at work, 
and also with an adjustable arrangement to suit saw. The saw 
„ pulleys are covered with leather, or, if preferred, with india-rubber, 
bands, so as to prevent the cutting edge from being worn off, or 
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the set taken off the teeth, and the bottom pulley works in 
adjustable brass bearings, the top one having a long boss^ working 
on a steel stud pin. The table, which is planed true on its surface 
and edges, is arranged to cant to any required angle for sawing on 
the bevel. 

A feature in this machine is an arrangement for admitting of the 
top band-saw pulley being readily canted so as to allow the saw to 
work on any part of the periphery of the pulleys as occasion 
may require. 

Two band-saw guides are provided, the one, which is made 
adjustable so as to suit various thicknesses of work to be done, 
being situated slightly above the table, and Hie other, which is a 
fixture, located directly below the table. Each of these guides 
consists of a bracket carrying a solid steel pulley which receives 
the back thrust of the saw, and of brass packing pieces which act 
to guide the saw and to confine it sideways, so as to prevent its 
twisting when the timber being cut by it is turned round so as to 
form a curve or sweep. 

The guard shown will effectually prevent any injury to the 
operator should the saw break. 

An important point to be attended to in order to insure the 
efficient working of a band-saw machine is the proper sharpening 
and setting of the saw-teeth. Especial care should be taken to see 
that each tooth is set back an equal distance with the rest of the 
teeth, so that they all may do an equal amount of work. Both 
these processes can be far more readily effected by means of a 
very simple band-saw sharpening apparatus than by hand work. 
An apparatus made by the makers of the above-described 
machine, consists of a framing constructed out of wrought-iron 
tubing, and provided with an arrangement for placing the pulleys 
closer together or further apart so as to suit various lengths of 
saws. A vice with planed jaws holds the saw firnily in place 
whilst it is being sharpened or set, and a band-saw setting 
arrangement is provided by which the teeth may be quickly and 
accurately set, 

A brazing apparatus is also made for use in conjunction with 
this apparatus which consists of an iron cramp and a pair of 
tongs. The former is so constructed as to receive the two ends •f 
a broken saw wffiich are held in place by a bracket and thumb 
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screw, whilst with the heated tongs and brazing wire the piecing 
is effected. It is of course understood that the ends of the saw to 
be joineS are first suitably bevelled off so as to form a proper 
scarf joint. 

A useful type of machine would be a revolving cutter hand planer 
and jointer such as that shown in Fig. 188, which can be used for 
taking stuff out of wind, and also for jointing, bevelling, chamfering, 
squaring, and many other descriptions of work which are within 
the capacity of the machine, and which may suggest themselves 
to the operator. The design of this machine is of an advanced 
type, the working parts being fixed upon a strong cast-iron 
column occupying very little floor space, and being so arranged 
that all the various 
parts are easy of 
access whilst the 
machine is in full 
operation. The 
cutter block and 
spindle are made 
of steel and are in 
one forging, and the 
latter is supported 
in substantial gun- 
metal bearinRS 
fitted with self- 

oiling lubricators. The table is made adjustable on angle 
slides. 

This pattern machine is made in several sizes, that, however, most 
generally useful for the purpose under consideration would be the 
middle one, which is adapted to work stuff up to 12 inches in width. 
The machine weighs approximately 8 cwts. with its counter-shaft, 
has a pulley spindle 3^ inches in diameter by 3 inches in width, and 
the driving pulley on the countershaft is 6 inches by 3 inches on 
face, and should be driven at a speed of 800 re\ olutions per minute, 
The speed of the pulley on the cutter block spindle should be 4,000 
revolutions per minute at the least. 

To obtain good work from one of these machines it is absolutely 
essential that the cutters on opposite sides of the rotating cutter 
block should exactly balance each other, otherwise, if the cutter on 
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each side of the block be heavier than that on the other, the spindle 
will be thrown out of balance, thus causing it to spring whilst 
working, and rendering the work performed by it to be ve#y uneven 
on the surface, and, in addition to the work turned out being of an 
unsatisfactory nature, the vibration due to the spindle being out of 
balance will add very considerably to the wear and tear of the 
machine. Another matter which should be carefully attended to 
is the keeping of the lubricators attached to the several bearings 
constantly filled with oil, as a constant regular lubrication is 
rendered absolutely necessary by the high rate of speed at which 
the machine is run, any failure of lubrication being almost 
certain to result in the bearings seizing und in their speedy 
destruction. 

As regards the proper angle at which to grind the plane irons 
in order to insure the best results being obtained with all descrip- 
tions of wood, this is a matter about which great diversity of 
opinion exists. It is generally admitted, however, that in the 
case of cutters intended to be used for working soft wood they 
should be bevelled back off their cutting edge to an angle of, say, 
25 degrees, and for hard wood to one of about 35 degrees, and, 
bearing this in mind, it will be comparatively easy to sharpen 
the plane irons, after a few trials, to suit any special description 
of timber. 

It is not, however, by any means an easy matter to sharpen a 
long plane iron on an ordinary grindstone without the aid of any 
special ajipliance, so as to give it the same bevel across its entire 
wddth, and it is therefore desirable to employ an automatic plane 
iron grinder, or at any rate a grinding rest, which can be attached 
to the frame of an ordinary grindstone, and by the use of which 
the plane irons can be ground practically true to any required bevel, 
and that with far more accuracy, and in much less time, than any 
skilled workman could possibly perform the work by ^land. One 
of these attachments will grind plane irons up to 24 inches in 
length. Where there is sufficient work for it to be used with 
economy, an automatic plane iron grinder, however, would of 
course be found preferable, and it would enable a straight and 
even bevel of great accuracy to be ground from one end to the 
other of the knife. 

A very useful class of planing machine for box making is the 
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panel-planing and thicknessing machine shown in Fig. 189, which 
would be found to bt of great service where sufficient work could 
be insured to keep it usefully occupied. 

The framework of this machine is all in one casting, and is 
constructed of special strength to prevent any vibration or 
tremulous motion. The edge or cutter block is made of steel 
and is planed out on two sides to form a back iron up to the 
knives, and the cutter block spindle is supported in long gun- 
metal bearings. The 
feed rollers for pass- 
ing the stuff over the 
revolving knives - or 
cutters are made of 
wrought iron, and 
their pressure can be 
readily rendered suit- 
able through the adjust- 
ment of strong springs 
for either light or heavy 
work. The table, which 
is planed perfectly true 
on the top, is fitted 
with two friction rollers 
working in gun-metal 
steps and so arranged 

as to be adjustable, and ^Panel-planing and Thicknessing Machine, 

capable of being set, to 

stand slightly above the level of the top of the table, the latter 
being capable of being raised or lowered by means of a screw 
operated by a hand wheel, through bevel or mitre wheels, 
as showm. 

This type of machine will plane boards down to J of an inch in 
thickness, and the feed motion can be thrown out of gear instantly. 
It is made in four different sizes, the smallest being adapted to 
plane stuff up to 15 inches in width by 4 inches in thickness, 
and the largest size up to 30 inches in width by 6 inches in 
thickness, the average power required to drive being from i h.-p. 
for the smallest up to 2 h.-p, for the largest. The speed of the 
driving pulleys on the countershaft should be 800 revolutions pei 
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minute for all except the largest size, for which it should be 
750 revolutions per minute, ^ 

The universal wood worker shown in Fig. 190 is another 
machine of the rotary cutter type which would take the place of 
any of the other planing machines just mentioned as well as that 
of a small circular saw bench, and which could besides be employed 
for effecting much other useful work required about the factory 
and dwelling houses, such as bevelling, stop-chamfering, striking 
moulds either straight or irregular, working sash bars, and window 
bars, tongueing and grooving, boring or slot mortising, etc. 



Fic. 190. — Universal Wood-worker with Boring Table. 


The construction of the machine is almost sufficiently apparent 
from the illustration, without the necessity of any further de- 
scription. The fence is arranged to bevel to any required angle, 
and the tables are made to rise and fall by means of a hand wheel 
and screw, and have also a lateral motion to admit a circular saw 
and moulding or grooving cutters. The spindle will receive a saw 
12 inches in diameter for ripping, cross-cutting, tenoning, etc. 

A machine of this type will work stuff up to 12 inches in width, 
weighs with countershaft approximately 14 cWt., requires an 
average power of J horse for driving, the driving pulleys on 
countershaft being 7 in. X 3 in, and the speed at which they 
should be run 500 revolutions per minute. 
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There can be no <i<>ubt that for general work a planing machine 
ivith rev< 4 ving cutters^is preferable to one with a fixed knife; the 
Former is certainly apt with careless handling, but not otherwise, 
to leave certain ridges or marks on the timber, whilst the latter, it 
is true, turns out work with a perfectly smooth surface, the action 
of the knife being exactly the same as that of the iron in an 
ordinary hand plane. A great objection, however, to the use of 
fixed cutter machines is the larger amount of power consumed in 
driving, owing to the 
knife being a fixture, 
and thus offering 
greater resistance to ' 
the timber being 
pushed over it, 
and consequently 
requiring a much 
more powerful feed 
motion ; and for 
the same reason 
machines of this 
class have to be 
made far heavier. 

This naturally 

applies more par- 
ticularly to such Fig 191 -Fixed Cutter Planing Machine 

machines as are of considerable dimensions, and especially to 
such as are adapted to plane all four sides of the timber at once. 
Machines having the cutters fitted in a revolving disc are practically 
obsolete. 

For light work, however, a fixed cutter planing machine, such as 
that illustrated in Fig. 191, would be found to be very useful. The 
stationary knife is fitted in a knife or cutter box fixed in a planed 
cast iron table, and the stuff to be planed is traversed across the 
latter by means of a large diametered roller covered on its periphery 
with indiarubber, and mounted on one end of a horizontal spindle 
supported in twd plummer blocks, as shown in the drawing, and 
having at the other end two pulleys, 30 in. x 5 in., rotated at 

speed of 250 revolutions per minute by means of belt gearing 
from any available source of power. The work is thus planed as 
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fast as tlje hand can place it on the table, and with a finish that 
cannot be surpassed. The table is so mourfted on vertical slides 
as to be free to move to or from the feed roller, so as to suit various 
thicknesses of work requiring to be planed, and the necessary 
adjustment can be made from above the table by means of a 
suitable hand wheel, which operates through a set of bevel or mitre 
wheels, and a screwed spindle threaded into a lug upon the table, 
as is clearly shown in the illustration. The knife box and planing 
knife are furnished in duplicate so that one of the knives may 
be sharpened and fixed in place in its box whilst the other one 
is in use. A convenient sized machine of this pattern would be 
one adapted to plane stuff up to 9 inches in width, which would 
have a table 4 feet 4 inches, and would weigh 10 cwts., requiring 
an average of i h.-p. to drive. Box-nailing and box-branding 
machines might also be employed with advantage. 


Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. 

In large factories, the provision of a small plant for refrigeration 
and ice-making is almost a necessity, not only for use in main- 
taining a proper temperature in the fermenting rooms, more 
favourable results being obtained at low temperatures than at 
high ones, but also for providing a sufficient cold storage accom- 
modation for the preservation of provisions with, in addition, 
sufficient ice-making capacity to supply all the ice that may be 
required for hospital and other use. 

For this purpose the ammonia compression process would be 
found very suitable, and the description here given will con- 
sequently be confined to a small refrigerating and ice-making 
installation working on this system,* premising with a few remarks 
upon the suitability of anhydrous ammonia as a 'refrigerating 
agent. 

Anhydrous ammonia (NHa) has a molecular weight of 17, and 
a density of 8*5. This liquid boils at 40° below zero Fahr. at 


* For further information on this subject, see " Refrigerating and Ice-Making 
Machinery : A Descriptive Treatise for the use of persons employing Refrigerathig 
and Ice-Making Installations and Others/* by the author of this work (Lotidba;> 
Ctoiby Lockwood & Son). 
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atmospheric pressure ; it has a latent heat of vaporisation of 90O1 
and a vapour tensiofl of 108 lbs. per square inch at a temperature 
of W Fahr. Gaseous ammonia can be liquefied at a pressure of 
128 lbs. to the square inch, at a temperature of Fahr., and at a 
pressure of 150 lbs. at a temperature of Fahr.. the pressure 
required to produce liquefaction rising very rapidly with the 
temperature. To liquefy by cold, it requires to be reduced to a 
very low temperature, viz., —85*5'^ Fahr. The latent heat of 
ammonia is very great, consequently its value as a refrigerating 
agent is proportionately large. 

The chief advantages derived from the use of anhydrous 
ammonia as a refrigerating agent are that it possesses greater 
heat-absorbing power than any of the others at present in use 
excepting water; that it liquefies at a comparatively low pressure; 
and that it is neither so deadly in its effect upon animal life as 
such an agent as carbonic anhydride or carbonic acid gas (COj), 
nor as explosive or inflammable as ether. It must not, however, 
be assumed that ammonia is perfectly innocuous and safe, and 
every precaution should be taken to avoid accidents where it is 
in use. It is a colourless irrespirable gas, having an extremely 
pungent, peculiar, and easily recognisable odour, and is also 
slightly combustible when mixed with a sufficient proportion of 
air, burning feebly with a flame of greenish-yellow hue, and 
when mixed with about twice its volume of air being capable of 
exploding with considerable viohmee. The tendency of ammonia 
gas, owing to its being only half the weight of air, is to rise when 
set free, so that there is less likelihood of any person who might 
chance to be near when an ammonia pipe happens to burst, or 
a bad leak to take place, becoming overpowered by the gas, than 
would be the case where carbonic acid gas or carbonic anhydride 
is used, and in the latter case much higher pressures are also 
required, thereby adding considerably to the chance of accidents. 
Should any considerable quantity of anhydrous ammonia become 
spilt, it is well to remember that it is extremely soluble in water, 
one part of the latter at a temperature of 60^ F. being capable of 
absorbing some to parts of ammonia gas, therefore water should 
bfe employed to kill or neutralise it, and any person attempting to 
penetrate an atmosphere saturated with this gas should not fail 
to place a cloth well saturated with water over his nosq^and mouths 
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The chief difficulty experienced in the use of ammonia as a 
refrigerating agent is that ammonia gas, owing to its searching 
nature, is very difficult to deal with, even at a low pressure; 
consequently, as may be easily imagined, this difficulty is greatly 
increased by the comparatively high pressure, or tenuity, that is 
obtained in a compression machine, which rises in the condenser 
to as much as i8o lbs. per square inch, which pressure, however, 
it may be here remarked, is a trivial one as compared to the 
1,000 lbs. per square inch required by carbonic acid gas. Leakage 
of gas at the pump glands, and at other parts of the apparatus, 
forms therefore the main objection to the use of ammonia as a 
refrigerating agent, and the means employed to prevent this 
leakage one of the chief points of difference between ammonia 
and ether machines. 

A further difficulty which is overcome more or less perfectly in 
various ways in different machines is the liability to an imperfect 
discharge of the gas from the compressor-pump, and the expansion 
and consequent back pressure of that remaining therein. Indeed, 
the most important part of an ammonia machine working on the 
compression process is the gas compressor. 

Space will not admit of illustrating more than one type of 
machine, and as only installations of comparatively small capacity 
will be required, the small complete refrigerating and ice-making 
plant on the ammonia compression system capable of turning out 
I ton of clear block ice per twenty-four hours shown in Fig. 192 
will be described. 

This plant is constructed by the Pulsometer Engineering 
Company, London, and the ammonia compressor, which is of the 
horizontal pattern, is shown in the illustration as driven by a 
separate engine of the vertical type. The compressor may be 
driven, however, from any line of shafting conveniently situated 
for the purpose, or from an oil engine, or any other avaftable source 
of power. The ammonia pump, or compressor, is of the double- 
acting type, and to prevent leakage and loss of ammonia gas, the 
stuffing-box is fitted with a special oil-lubricating arrangement, by 
means of which a gas-tight joint is secured without any necessity 
for screwing up the gland so as to grip the rod too tightly, and thds 
cause an excessive amount of friction to take place. The valves 
work without any springs or buffers, and being of ample area 
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reduce the amount of pressure thrown on the pump, and prevent 
the lattjf r from bein| overworked. 

The condenser is fitted with sets or series of lap-welded tubes 
which are subjected to high tests, both by hydraulic and air 



Fig. i92.-Small Installation of RefrigeraUng and Ice-making Machinery on the 
Ammonia Compression System. 


pressure, and are secured in a patented arrangement of return 
heads or ends t)f forged steel. The inlet and outlet valves are 
likewise made out of forged steel. 

>The refrigerator consists of a welded steel shell, having 
hammered steel tube-plates, into which are fitted lap-welded , 
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tubes, also subjected to hi^^h hydraulic and air pressure tests. 
These tubes are so arran{2;ed that they can fie readily withdrawn 
from the shell for inspection or renewal, and the whole is fitted 
in a tank with suitable brine pump connections. The inlet and 
outlet tubes are also of forged steel. 

The advantages derived from the use of sets or series of tubes 
in the condensers and refrigerators, as compared with that of 
coils or worms, will be obvious when it is remembered that the 
latter being usually made in long lengths with a number of welds, 
should such a tube at any time exhibit signs of weakness, a heavy 
expense would be entailed to renew it, both on account of the 
weight of metal, and the difficulty of rfiplacement. In a 
refrigerating apparatus, moreover, there is an additional dis- 
advantage in that the use of a coil gives rise to a tendency to 
prime, and thus cause damage to the pump, and there is also 
considerable trouble in bringing the brine into such intimate 
contact with the outer surfaces of the tubes as is advisable. 

When desired, an arrangement can be fitted to this ammonia 
compression machine, by means of which the ammonia can be 
pumped from the refrigerator into the condenser, or vice vendy or, 
if desired, out of the machine altogether. 

The fermenting room may be cooled by means of a series of 
pipes arranged in it, and through which pipes a non-congealable 
salt brine previously cooled down to a low temperature in a brine- 
cooling tank is caused to circulate. When desired, however, the 
cooling may be effected by allowing the ammonia to expand 
directly into the series of cooling pipes, or by blowing air into the 
chamber, which air is first cooled by passing over pipes cooled 
either on the brine circulation or on the direct expansion system. 

For ice-making the can . system would he found to be the most 
advantageous to employ, with or witliout agitation accordingly 
as opaque, or clear crystal ice is desired. 

The refrigerating chamber, or cold store, may also be cooled 
on the brine circulation or on the direct expansion system, that 
is to say, by first cooling a non-congealable salt brine, and then 
pumping it through a system of pipes arranged ift the chamber, 
or by allowing the ammonia to expand directly into these pipes. * 

Havkg now given a brief description of a suitable apparatus, 
. ^cei|iU only admit, before concluding the subject of refrigeration. 
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of adding a few general remarks upon the management of an 
installation on the aitimonia compression system. 

Previous to starting work the entire system should be thoroughly 
tested by working the compressor, and permitting air to enter at 
the suction through the special valves which should be provided 
for that purpose. It should, if all the joints are properly made, 
be perfectly tight at 300 lbs. air pressure on the square inch, and 
should be able to hold that pressure without loss. At the same 
time that the system is being tested under air pressure it should 
be also carefully blown through and thoroughly cleansed from 
all dirt, every trace of moisture being also removed. 

Before charging an empty machine with anhydrous ammonia 
as much as possible of the air contained in the system should 
be expelled. This can be effected by working the pump so as to 
discharge the air through special valves usually provided on the 
pump dome for that purpose. 

As it w'ill be found impossible, however, to eject all the air 
from the plant by means of the compressor, it will be found 
advisable to insert the requisite charge of ammonia gradually, 
and not all at once, the best practice being to put in from 
60 to 70 per cent, of the charge at first, and cautiously permit 
the air still remaining to escape through the purging cocks with 
as little loss of gas as possible, subsequently inserting an 
additional quantity of ammonia once or twice a day, until 
all air has been got rid of by displacement, and the complete 
charge has been introduced into the machine. 

To charge the machine, either the dryer, or dehydrator of the 
apparatus for manufacturing or generating anhydrous ammonia, 
or where no such apparatus is provided, the drum, or iron, or steel 
flask of anhydrous ammonia, should be connected, through a 
suitable pipe, to the charging valve ; the expansion valve should 
be then cibsed, and the valve communicating with the dryer 
or dehydrator, or that in the flask or bottle, opened. 

Whilst sucking in the ammonia from the dryer, or whilst the 
flask is being emptied, the machine should be run at a slow speed 
with the discharge and suction valves full open. In the latter 
case when one of the steel flasks or bottles has been completely 
emptied it must be removed, the charging valve having been 
first closed, and another full flask or bottle placed in positiem, 
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the operation being repeated until the machine is sufficiently 
charged to work, when the charging valve should be finally 
closed and the main expansion valve opened and regulhted. A 
glass gauge placed upon the liquid receiver will show when the 
latter is partially filled, and the pressure gauges, and the gradual 
cooling of the brine in the refrigerator, in cases where a brine 
circulation apparatus is provided, and the expansion pipe leading 
to the refrigerator coils becoming covered with frost, indicate 
when a sufficient amount of ammonia to enable the machine to 
be started working has been inserted. 

It will frequently be found when the ammonia is obtained from 
steel flasks or bottles, that frost will be fornjed on their exterior 
surfaces, with the result that their contents will not be completely 
discharged, and a loss of ammonia will result. This can be 
prevented by slightly warming the flasks or bottles whilst their 
contents are being transferred to the machine. 

It is advisable to keep the steel bottles or flasks or other 
receptacles containing the anhydrous ammonia in a tolerably 
cool and a perfectly safe situation, and they should be, moreover, 
moved and handled with the utmost caution and care. 

When the machine has been started and the regulating valve 
opened, it is essential to note carefully the temperature of the 
delivery pipe on the compressor, and if it shows any tendency 
to heat, then the regulating valve should be opened wider, whilst 
on the contrary, should it become cold, the valve in question 
should be slightly closed, the regulation or adjustment thereof 
being continued until such time as the normal temperature of the 
pipe is the same as that of the cooling water leaving the condenser. 
Should there be an insufficient charge of ammonia in the machine 
the delivery pipe will become heated, even when the regulating 
valve is placed wide open. 

There are a number of signs indicative of the healthy working 
of the apparatus, in addition to that of the fact that it is 
satisfactorily performing its proper refrigerating duty. These 
signs soon become easily recognisable to those in charge; for 
example, every stroke of the piston will be ,glearly marked 
by a corresponding vibration of the pointers or indexes of the 
pressure and vacuum gauges. The frost visible on the exterjpr 
of the ammonia pipes leading to and from the refrigerator will 
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be about the same, the liquid ammonia will be distinctly heard 
passing in a continuous and uninterrupted stream through the 
regulatiifg valve. The temperature of the condenser will be about 
15 degrees higher than that of the cooling water running from 
the overflow. And finally, the temperature of the refrigerator 
will be about 15 degrees lower than the actual temperature of the 
brine or water being cooled. 

’ Air will find its way into the system through leaky stuffing- 
boxes, and by reason of the improper regulation of the expansion 
valve, etc. The pressure of air in any considerable volume 
is shown by a kind of whistling noise, the liquid ammonia 
passing through the«expansion valve in an intermittent manner, 
a rise of pressure in the condenser, and also loss of efficiency 
thereof, and by other obvious signs. In this case the air must 
be got rid of through the purging-cocks in a similar manner 
to that which remains in the system when first charging 
the machine. 

The presence of any considerable amount of oil or water 
in the system, which may result from careless distillation, will 
cause a reduction of efficiency, and will be evidenced by shocks 
within the compressor cylinder. 

The temperature can be regulated by either running the 
machine at a higher speed, or by increasing the back pressure, 
or by a combination of both ; the back pressure being readily 
regulated by means of the expansion valve fitted between the 
receiver and the refrigerator evaporating coils or pipes in the 
main liquid pipe. 


Electric Light Plant. 

The value of an installation of electric light in a tea factory, 
in which much night work has to be carried out, is beyond 
doubt, the result of the better lighting of the factor)^ ^ing 
invariably both an improvement in the quantity and quality 
of the w'ork performed, as skulking and shirking tasks is then 
rendered a far njore difficult matter to effect without discovery. 

^This is not an appropriate place to enter into any lengthy 
^ disquisition upon the use of electricity for lighting purposes, 
and those desirous of seeking more extended information arc 
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recommended to refer to some of the many excellent works 
upon the subject which have been written by specialists in this 
line, such, for instance, as those by J. W. Urquhart.* The 
followinj' f?eneral information, however, may be of use to those 
about to put up an installation, and unable to obtain the above. 

Both the arc and the incandescent systems of electric lighting 
possess certain distinctive merits, and where the dynamo employed 

is one designed for that 
purpose, both these 
systems can be carried 
out from the same 
djnamo at the same 
time. Arc lamps are 
suitable for lighting 
large open spaces, whilst 
on the contrary, incan- 
descent lamps are those 
best qualified for the 
illumination of the 
interiors of factories. 
In the first instance 
a few powerful lamps 
supported upon tall 

Fig, 193.— Dynamo Electric Machine (perspective poles will be required, 

and in the second a 
large number of lamps of small power which may be distributed 
as found to be most suitable to the requirements of each particular 
c^e, the best powder for these incandescent lamps being sixteen 
candle power each. 

The dynamo (Fig. 193) for developing the necessary current of 
electricity consists essentially of the following parts, viz., a frame- 
work constructed of soft cast iron, a field magnet mounted upon 
the former, an armature arranged in the magnetic field and 
mounted on a spindle rotatably supported in the above mentioned 
framework, and finally of a commutator, and of brushes for 
collecting the electricity from the former. The cjirrent is excited 

* " Electric Light Fitting,” ** Electric Light : Its Production and Use,” and 

Dyntuno Construction,” by John W. Urquhart, Electrician, published by MeHn. 

, Otmby Lockwood & Son, London. 
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{ a coil, or, more accurately speakinj^, in a series of coils of 
^ire revolving in the •magnetic space or field between the poles 
f electro-magnets of great power. 

The armature consists of a large number of coils of insulated 
;ire wound over a cylinder formed of soft iron wire, the ends 
f the coils being fastened to radial copper strips secured to the 
lars of the commutator. The brushes are fixed in adjustable 
uUckets or holders, and should be so arranged as to lightly 
ouch the commutator tangentially. 

When it becomes necessary to move the brushes foi^'ard, 
is will be the case after a dynamo has been running for a 
iertain length of tinft, and the electrical balance has become 
iisturbed by heating, the set screw by which the brush bracket 
Dr holder is fixed in position should be slackened and the 
latter suitably turned or adjusted, the proper position being that 
in which there is the least possible amount of sparking. 

The operation of the dynamo is briefly as follows:— The 
armature rotating between the poles of the field magnets, 
a current of electricity becomes excited in the coils of the 
armature, by reason of the slight amount of residual magnetism 
of the iron, which current increases the magnetism of the poles, 
the latter again exciting an increased current, and the full power 
of the machine being attained after it has made a few revolutions, 
the power required to drive likewise increasing in a corresponding 
ratio, it being, in fact, this mechanical power that is converted 
into electrical energy. 

In dynamos wound on the series principle, which are more 
especially intended for supplying the current to a considerable 
number of arc lamps arranged in series, that is to say, in such 
a manner that the current will pass through the whole of the 
lamps one after the other, the entire current is allowed to pass 
thw^h th^ field magnets. On the other hand, in the case 
of ^namos wound on the shunt principle, which are especially 
adapted for the purpose of charging accumulators, and also with 
certain modifications for arc and incandescent lighting, only 
a portion of thei current is permitted to pass through the fieW 
inAgnets. Whilst in a third form of dynamo machines wound 
, iarii.the compound principle, which are adapted for the supply 
of electricity to both arc lamps and incandescent la^ps at the 
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same time, the field magnets are so arranged that the entire 
current will pass through a part of therfi, and a portion only 
of the current through the remainder of them, the one part being 
series wound with thick wire, and the other part being shunt 
wound with fine wire. 

This latter type of dynamo would be the most suitable for 
use at a tea factory, as it can be employed either for lighting 
by arc or by incandescent lamps, or for both together, the latter 
being a specially advantageous feature for the purpose under 
consideration, where arc lamps can be advantageously employed 
for lighting the yards and spaces outside the factory, and 
incandescent lamps for performing a simikr office within doors. 

An important point in connection with the dynamos employed 
for generating the necessary current of electricity is the provision 
of proper foundations. Wherever possible the machines should 
be firmly bolted down to a block of masonry, or, where this 
is not possible, it should be secured upon a wooden framework 
so constructed as to be perfectly rigid and unyielding. It is a good 
plan, where belt-driving is employed, to so mount the dynamo 
machine upon rails fixed to the foundation that it can be adjusted 
to and fro thereon by means of set screws, thus admitting of the 
slackness of the belt being taken up when necessary. 

To insure efficiency it is absolutely necessary that each dynamo 
be driven at the fixed uniform speed, arranged as most suitable, 
which is usually marked on it, and, consequently, it will be found 
preferable to drive by a separate motor fitted with a governor 
of extreme sensibility, rather than from a line of shafting driving 
other machinery, unless, which is rarely the case, the speed of the 
latter be tolerably uniform, and does not vary more than two and 
a half, or, at most, three per cent. Direct coupling to a separate 
engine would of course be preferable to belt driving. A compound- 
wound dynamo machine will maintain a constant eVectro-motive 
force in volts, without being affected by any variation in the 
numbers of amperes of current that may be required of it, owing 
to variations in the external circuit caused by the turning 
on or off of one or more of the lamps, provided, however, that 
the speed of driving be maintained practically regular. As tliis 
latter is not to be depended upon, it is usual to provide for^any 
minor variations in speed by employing a series of resistance 
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ills in the shunt circuit between the terminals of the dynamo^ 
rthe modification of ^hich resistance the amount of current sent 
trough tile coils of the dynamo, which are wound in shunt, can 
5 increased or diminished, thus compensating for the irregulari- 
es in the speed of driving, and keeping up a fixed electro- 
lotive force or difference in potential between the two main 
jrminals of the generator. 

It is desirable that the dynamos be fenced or partitioned off 
oth to avoid accidents by interference from uninitiated persons, 
nd also in order that they may be located in such a position 
s to be as well protected as possible from damp, dust, and the 
ccess of any metallic particles. It is, moreover, essential that 
hey be constantly maintained in a perfect state of cleanliness, 
ill accumulations of waste oil being regularly removed, as also 
he metallic dust produced by the constant wearing away of the 
)rushes and commutators. 

The conducting wires are of copper, and need only be insu- 
ated for inside work, those used for external work being 
bare and supported by porcelain insulators on poles. The size 
af the wires necessary will of course depend on the strength 
of the current in amperes, and will vary throughout any system 
in proportion to the number of lamps in use, the usual allowance 
being two amperes for each square millimetre of section 
of the wire. 

In an electric light circuit for lighting by both arc and 
by incandescent lamps, the positive terminal of the dynamo 
should be connected to the main switch board, and the negative 
terminal of the dynamo to a fusible cut-out, to which latter all 
the return wires of the various circuits should be also connected, 
and which cut-out, together with any other cut-outs that may 
be required in the separate circuits, are formed of short lengths 
of lead wire! each supported between a couple of terminals, the 
lead wire melting upon the strength of the current passing 
a certain point previously fixed upon, and thereby breaking the 
circuit and preserving the latter, and the lamps in it, from being 
destroyed. A out-out with a lead wire of suitable diameter 
sbbuld also be located at each principal junction in the 
, incandescent system. 

: When putting up an installation, the main switch-hoard and 
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the fusible cut-out should be arranged upon one of the walla 
of the dynamo room in such positions as tabe readily get-at-iible, 
and care should afterwards be taken during work to se^ that the 
contact surfaces of the switches are maintained perfectly free 
from dirt. 

The positive terminal of the dynamo should be connected 
up to the positive bar of the switch-board from which it may 
be branched off to the different circuits, that leading to the 
incandescent lamps being first passed through a fusible cut-out, 
and then to a switch, by means of which it can be turned on and 
off as desired, another switch being provided to each group 
of lamps, or preferably to each individal lamp. 

A separate circuit will be required to every two arc lamps 
working in series with an electro-motive force of 120 volts, 
or for one arc lamp working in derivation with an electro-motive 
force of 70 volts, and each of such circuits will have to be passed 
through a regulating resistance coil, a fusible cut-out, and a switch 
for making or breaking the electric circuit, and an amperemeter 
should also be provided through which the current to the lamps 
or lamp can be passed, and the strength of the current regulated 
until the pointer or index hand of the amperemeter indicates the 
number desired, that at which it is considered advisable that 
each arc lamp should be worked being generally marked on the 
latter. This test should be occasionally repeated as some 
wiation may have occurred in the interim. 

When first starting a dynamo it is necessary to exercise great 
care; the brushes should be lifted off the commutator, and it 
should be permitted to run free for some time at the proper 
speed, care being taken to see that it is well oiled. The driving 
belt must be properly adjusted, and, if a separate engine is pro- 
vided for driving^ the governor should be set to the proper sp^. 

When these items have been seen to, the brushw should be 
so adjusted that they will come in contact with the commutator 
at opposite points of the same diameter, care being taken to ascer- 
tain that their holders do not come in the way of the revolving 
armature, and that they are securely fixed fn their proper 
position. The oil cups should be full of suitable oil,* and no . 

^ The lubricant recommended for use with a dynamo is mineral oil haviflg % k 
.l^tyofabo^^ 
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onnection should exist between any part traversed by the 
urrent and the framework of the machine. The brushes being 
hen raised, and all the principal switches opened so as to prevent 
he passage of any current, the engine can be started, and after 
. few revolutions the brushes may be lowered down until they 
:ome in contact with the commutator, when, if no undue heating 
)ccurs, and the required number of volts for the installation 
)e indicated upon the voltmeter, the incandescent lamps may first 
)e gradually turned on, and subsequently the arc lamps one by one. 

Every additional call made on the dynamo will most probably 
render it necessary to. effect a further adjustment of the brushes, 
by rotating their holder until there is no sparking. 

Should it happen when in operation that the proper number 
of volts cannot be obtained by the alteration of the resistance, 
the speed of the dj-namo should be increased until such time 
as the required number is indicated by the voltmeter, bearing 
in mind that an excess of more than five volts above this latter 
will result in the rapid destruction of the incandescent lamps. 

To insure good results the contact surfaces of the brushes and 
of the commutator must be maintained perfectly clean, and it is 
necessary, owing to the powerful attraction generated, not to bring 
any tools or other iron articles near the dynamo whilst it is running. 

To check or arrest the operation of the dynamo, having first 
opened the switches, next stop the engine, taking care to lift the 
brushes off the commutator before the rotation of the armature 
has entirely ceased. 

There are numerous varieties of arc lamps, but a detailed 
description of them would both take up too much space to be 
gone into here, and is, besides, beyond the scope of this work. 

The arc lamps should be so hung that they can be easily 
lowered for cleaning and other purposes. The mechanisms of 
the lamps B.Ce so arranged that the two carbons will be maintained 
at a certain distance apart, the voltaic arc which gives the 
light being formed across this space or clearance, and the 
resistance produced being got over by the electro-motive force 
of the current. 

*The upper carbon, whose holder is connected to the positive 
; pole of the dynamo, will be consumed twice as quickly as th^ 
Wer one, and is consequently made of double thq thicknesi 
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of the lower carbon; and the latter one will have a crater 
formed at its end when lighting, whilst the former will remain 
constantly pointed. In mounting the carbons they s^iould be 
placed point to point and accurately in line. 

In choosing the candle-power of the lamps two points have 
to be considered : the extent of the space that it is required 
to light, and the nature of the work that is to be done by the 
artificial light which they produce. 

For out-door use arc lamps of 19,000 candle-power may be 
suspended from poles at a height of 100 feet or more from the 
ground, a lamp of this power requiring a current of 50 amperes. 
For lighting the open spaces near tea factories, however, lamps 
of 5,000 candle-power, requiring a current of 24 amperes, and 
suspended at an elevation of 40 or 50 feet, would, as a rule, 
be found sufficient, each of such lamps being capable of 
illuminating an area of about 1,000 square yards; or where 
less space is required to be lighted a 1,500 candle-power lamp, 
requiring a current of 13 amperes, and hung at a height of 30 feet, 
would be found to be powerful enough, the latter being likewise 
suitable for indoor use. 

Incandescent lamps, as is well known, consist of glass bulbs 
containing U-shaped or looped thin carbon filaments, the air 
being exhausted from the bulbs which are attached by their stems 
to metal, wooden, or other holders, in each of which connection 
is made between the electrical conductors and the ends of the 
wires holding the carbon filament of the lamp, the latter wires 
projecting through the stem of the glass bulb for that purpose. 

The life of an incandescent lamp varies considerably, longevity 
being promoted by regularity of current, whilst variations in the 
speed of the dynamo, constant stopping and starting, etc,, tend 
to shorten its life. Taking, therefore, everything into consideration, 
although an incandescent lamp is capable of burning under the 
'most favoural^le circumstances for 2,000 hours, the average life 
will not as a rule be found to be much more than 800 hours. 

Pumping Machinery. 

Pumps will be required on tea plantations for raising water 
for stocky boilar feeding, drainage, and other purposes. The 
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following are a few of the types of pumps which would be found 
most sui^jible for use 8n tea plantations. 

I A very useful type of apparatus for raising water is the 
pulsometer steam pump, 

; the construction of which 
is shown in Fig. 194, which 
view represents a vertical 
central section through a 
pump of this type fitted 
with grid valves. As will 
be seen from the illus- 
tration, the pump corftists 
of a single pear-shaped 
casting, called the body, 
in which casting are two 
chambers A, joined side 
by side and having taper- 
ing necks or passages bent 
towards each other, and 
surmounted by another 
casting called the neck 
which is accurately fitted 
and bolted to the main 
casting, and in which the 
two passages terminate in 
a common steam chamber 
I, wherein a ball or spheri- 
cal valve is so fitted as to 
be capable of oscillation 
between seats formed in 
the junction, and to which 
steam can be supplied 
througha pipe K. Attheir 
lower ends the chambers 

A are each connected through one of the suction valves E with 
t)ie suction pass!lge or pipe. A discharge chamber, common to 
both chambers, and leading to the discharge pipe is likewise 
'! provided, which discharge chamber is also fitted with twp valyes 
IIS shown in dptted lines in the sketch. D is an air chamber 
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which communicates with the suction. Both the suction and 
discharge chambers, it will be seen, are clcfeed by covers which 
are accurately fitted to the outlets by planed joints so as to be 
readily removable when access to the valves is required, hand 
lioles being provided in addition in these covers in the larger 
sizes of pumps. Guards of the usual pattern are provided for 
controlling the amount of opening of the valves E, and small 
air cocks are also screwed into the main or water chambers A, 
and in the air chamber D. 

The operation of the pump is as follows : The chambers A are 
first filled with water, either by pouring it through a plug hole 
provided for that purpose, or by drawing theTcharge. Steam can 
then be admitted through the steam pipe K by slightly opening 
a small stop valve, and will pass down that side of the steam 
neck which is left open to it by the position of the ball or 
spherical valve I, and the steam pressing upon the small surface 
of the water in the chamber A which is exposed to it will depress 
this water without giving rise to any agitation, and consequently 
with but a very slight amount of condensation of steam, and 
will drive or force it through the discharge opening and valve 
into the rising main. 

As soon as the level of the water has reached the horizontal 
orifice which leads to the discharge, the steam will blow through 
with a certain amount of violence, and through being brought 
into intimate contact with the water in the pipes leading to the dis- 
charge chamber, will become instantly condensed, a pai tial vacuum 
being in consequence so rapidly formed, in the chamber from 
which the water has just been expelled, that the ball or spherical 
valve 1 will be diawn over into the seat opposite to that which it 
had occupied during the emptying of the chamber, closing its upper 
orifice, and preventing any further admission of steam, and thereby 
allowing the vacuum to be completed, upon which* water will 
immediately rush in through the suction pipe, lifting the inlet 
valve E, and will rapidly re-fiil the chamber A. The like action 
then takes place in the second chamber A, and so on continuously 
so long as the pump is at work, the change bein^ so rapid that, 
^venwhen no air vessel is fitted to the delivery, but little intdr- 
IDption in the flow of water will be noticeable, the stream being 
tender favourable conditions almost continuous. 
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The use of the air cocks in the water and air chambers A and 
D is to prevent the tho rapid filling of the chambers on low lifts, 
and for other purposes, a very little practice enabling an unskilled 
workman, or even a boy, to set them by means of the small nut 
with which they are fitted, so that the best effect may be 
obtained. 

The action of the ball, or spherical valve, in the steam 
chamber I is very certain, and no matter how long the pump 
has been standing, it will start as soon as dry steam is admitted. 
The ball, or spherical type of distributing valve, indeed, if once 
made true, will wear itself and its seats true, as it turns on itself 
at every stroke, so rtiat no part of its surface will fall twice in 
succession upon the seat ; and, consequently, it is found to be the 
best form yet designed for the purpose. 

The pattern of pump shown in Fig. 194 is fitted, as has been 
already mentioned, with grid valves, which type of valves are 
those most commonly employed, having proved to be the most 
convenient for general work, both by reason of simplicity of 
construction and durability, and also on account of the great 
facility with which repairs can be executed, it being but a matter 
of a few minutes for an unskilled workman to remove the nut 
and guard, and to put on a fresh rubber washer or disc. The 
grids employed, when the pump is used for raising water, are of 
brass, as also the spindle and nut, and they are bolted down by 
bolts properly pitched round the circumference. 

In some instances, however, either clack or ball valves are 
provided, the former being usually used in the larger patterns of 
pumps, and the latter in the smaller ones. The clack valves 
may be constructed of iron with wood seats, in which case 
* hickory is found to be the most suitable wood for the purpose, or 
rubber-faced clacks may be employed. The ball or spherical 
valves are ftade entirely of iron with iron seats, gun-metal with 
phosphor bronze seats, or rubber balls with gun-metal or iron seats. 

Any of the above-mentioned types of valves are supplied for 
foot and back pressure valves, that which is most usually 
employed, however, being a 3-lip patent valve, which will close 
round any foreign object, and has been found to give excellent 

A drawback to the use of this class of pump has hitherto been 
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tlie increased steam consumption as compared with that of 
direct acting pumps, but this objection hascnow been to a great 
extent removed by an arrangement termed a grel/* b^ means 
of which the well-known principle of steam expansion has been 
rendered applicable, and a saving of from 25 to 50 per cent, of 
the total steam consumption has been rendered possible. The 
device consists essentially of a box or casing placed above the 
neck, and containing a secondary cut-off valve, the use of which, 
in addition to the usual distributing valve, enables a long interval 
to intervene between each pulsation, during which no steam is 
allowed to pass through the steam pipe, although the work of 
pumping is going on continuously. ,, 

The pulsometer steam-pump is adapted for pumping water to 
a total height of from 70 feet to 80 feet, or even to a much greater 
height under special conditions. The length of vertical suction 
varies with the different sizes of pumps, being from 6 feet to 
10 feet for the smaller, from 8 feet to 12 feet for the medium, and 
from 10 feet to 15 feet for the larger sizes. If necessary, however, 
pulsometers can be supplied for 20 feet vertical suction. The 
length of horizontal suction and discharge is not very material, 
provided, of course, that sufficient size of pipe be used to prevent 
excessive friction. 

The steam pressure required at the pump for lifts of from 
20 feet to 40 feet would be from 20 lbs. to 30 lbs. per square inch, 
and for lifts of from 40 to 80 feet from 30 lbs. to 50 lbs. ; higher 
lifts require greater steam pressure. 

An advantage possessed by this type of pump is that it will 
work satisfactorily when suspended from a chain or rope, and so 
can be readily drawn up should a sudden influx of water take 
place ; and, consequently, it is to be especially recommended for 
use in awkward positions, and for trying work, 

A useful application of the pulsometer pump is for ruising water 
for stock, and for boiler feeding and other purposes. A pattern of 
pump suited for this class of work is one mounted on high, light, 
wrought-iron travelling wheels, and is used in conjunction with 
a portable boiler, also mounted on wheels; orn if desired, the 
pump and boiler may both be mounted on the same wheels, us 
shown in Fig. 195. The pump is so connected with the carri|ige 
as to be readily detachable, and is complete with foot -valve and 
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elbow, and a suitable length of flexible steam hose, wheel-valv^ 
and discharge air vessel. This apparatus could be advantageously 
utilized in case of need for fire-extinguishing purposes. 

A type of pump which would be of great service on tea 
plantations for drainage, and also, should occasion arise, for use 
for fire-extinguishing purposes in the factory, is the duplex—that 
is to say, a form of machine wherein two steam pumps are placed 
side by side, and combined in such a manner as to reciprocally 



Fig. 195.— Pulsometer Pump and Boiler Combined, Portable Type. 


Operate the steam valves of each other, the one piston acting 
to give steam to the other, and subsequently terminating its own 
stroke, and waiting for its valve to be acted upon before it can 
renew itseown movement, which momentary pause is found in 
practice to admit of all the water valves seating themselves 
quietly, and to obviate all harshness of motion. Another 
advantage possessed by this description of pump is that as the 
one or the otjjer of the steam valves must be always open, no 
dead point can exist, and the pump is therefore always ready to 
sjart as soon as the steam is admitted, and can be managed by 
the simple shutting and opening of the throttle valve. 
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No better example of pumps of the duplex pattern can be 
given than the Worthington duplex steain pump, which has 
deservedly gained a world-wide reputation, and Fig. shows 
a sectional view of one side or half of one of these pumps of the 
high pressure standard, or regular pattern. 

The valve which is shown at E is, it will be seen, an ordinary 
slide-valve working upon a flat face over ports or openings, and 
the simplicity and durability of this type, as compared with other 
steam valves, is too well known to need any comment. In fact, 



Fig. 19C.— Duplex Steam Pump, High Pressure Pattern 
(vertical section) 


this form of valve possesses several admirable qualities, for 
instance, no matter how long the engine may stand idle, it will 
not rust or adhere to its seat, and will be always re^y to start 
when required; no collection of water can be formed in its 
cavities to give rise to trouble; and, without any doubt, it is by 
far the simplest and most reliable contrivance for the purpose at 
present knowm. These and other qualities have enabled it to 
retain its place on locomotives and other forms of high pressuue 
crank engines in spite of the numerous attempts which have been 
made to supersede it. 





"tSift moi^on of tjie vsJvo % is prodiwied by t vlbnttmg If 
Wbidi swings tfaioagh t^e entire length of the stroke, ynik g lol^ 
eaiy leverage, and as in this case the moving parts 
jimzys in contact, the blow inseparable firom the tappet Systi^ 
’^avoided; in fact, this motion is claimed to be snperic^ a| 
regards moderate friction and durability even to the welMcno^ 
eccentric upon crank engines. ! : ’ 

\ The double acting plunger B works through a deep metaOit 
packing-ring bored to an accurate ht, being neither elastic n<n 
adjustable. This arrangement admits of both the ring and;,.; 
plunger being quickly removed so that they can be either rehtted/; 
or exchanged for pew ones, and also if it should be found ] 
desirable at any time to change the proportions between tta^; 
steam pistons and pumps, a plunger of somewhat larger size, cir4 
one of smaller diameter, can be readily substituted, and as the ] 
existence of exact proportions between the power expended aqd" 
work done are always desirable, if not absolutely necessary, tWe] 
latter will be seen to be a feature of considerable importance*'!, 
Practical experience, moreover, has proved this system of renewal 
of working parts to be both the cheapest and the most satisfactory;! 
one for ordinary work. ; 

The plunger B is, it will be seen, located some inches abovb; ; 
the suction valves, thus forming a subsiding chamber, ihtdj 
which any foreign substances may fall and where they wM j 
rest below the wearing surfaces. This arrangement tends 
prolong the life of the parts far beyond that usual in 
ordinary form of piston pump, more especially when pumping^ 
Water containing grit or other solid material. ' ; 

In operation the water enters the pump from the sttctto/, 
dumber C through the suction valves shown in the iliustrati^ 

; &ence passing partly around, and partly by the end of the plnng<^^ 
i ^tough the force valves, nearly in a straight course into 
t^Hvery chamber D, thus it will be seen traversing a very dit^i 
|ji44 at the same time ample, wat^^ - ^ 

Tt^ vdves consist of sev^ small discs of indiarubbef 6p 
i^pjitable mater^ ami are easy to exatdne, and inexpens^j^ 
l^laoe when worn out ; their location, moreover# on the 

plates fomishidg a large nM for thdr accommmJati^S 
,tKc parts' of. the -valva motion^ ate;ccmstifded-^.^^ 
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the circular parts beinj( made from rolled steel rods, and other 
irregular parts being drop forged, and as ^he wearing surhices 
are amply large, and all the pins hardened, it will be s8en that 
this pattern of pump must be very durable. i 

The proper disposition of the pipe connections being a matH 
of considerable importance, the illustration (Fig. 197), which 

shows a good arrange- 
ment for the purpose, will 
be of service to those 
requiring to put down a 
pump of this description, 
and, not being fully ac- 
quainted with the best 
method of doing so. 

In this view C is the 
suction pipe which is 
fitted with a foot-valve 
D, which serves to keep 
the pipes and cylinders 
charged with water, so 
that the pump when being 
started does not have to 
free itself and the suction 
pipe of air. The provi- 
sion of this valve is always 
essential on an unusudly 
long suction pipe, cr 
where there is a severe 
suction lift. In such cases 
it will also be found ad- 
vantageous to add a 
vacuum chamber, and 
.&is cap be readily done by extending the suction pipe in an 
^war^tection, as shown in dotted lines at F. 

which is fitted with a large basket strain^, 
fio as to be easily withdrawable for dealing purposes, 

pofc valve should be placed upon the delivery pipe to kee|^ 
pb water^wheh the pump is opened ht examination or rq>a|tSt^ 



JPm. t^7.—Methoa of Ai+anging Pipe Connec- 
tion* of a Di^lex Steam Pump. 




place of overflow, should be provided, ^ that ttt; 
fflnp at starting ca* be'Ullowed to free itself of air, while tto 
ressur# is kept from it by the check valve. When the pmBp 
AS properly started the valve in the waste delivery shoul/^ 

|B closed* 

J is a pipe which connects the delivery pipe beyond the 
heck valve with the suction chamber of the pump, for the 
mrpose, before starting the pump, of charging the cylindiOT 
md suction pipe with water from the delivery p»pe, ^oM : 
hey have been purposely emptied, or the water have leaked , 
jut through the foot valve. B is the flange at the suction, at , 

supply opening, ott'ne pump. ■ 

Should any difficulty \x experienced m getting a pump ai ^ 
this type to work properly when first started, as a general 
rule it will be found to proceed from imperfect connections, 
or from the temporary stiffness of all new machines. It ^ 
times happens that a pump will refuse to lift water whik tte 
full presLe, against which it is expected to work, « 
upon^the force valves, for the reason that the «r within the 
pump chamber has not been dislodged, but has 
compressed by the motion of the • ^Je 

therLe, be run without pressure until dl ^ 

expelled and water follows, and this can 
a check valve in the delivery pipe and providing a waste delive^ 
Jo ScloL after the pump has caught water; this valve is al» 
used for keeping back the pressure when the pump is opened to 

make an examination of the valves. set 

The steam valves of a Worthington duplex P^P 
. in the following manner :-Place one piston m the centre of tt 
Stroke and the opposite slide valve in its central jwsi • 

“"“f “’.“t.TS 

' the drip cocks and moving the piston, by levenng 
! head, until it comes in contact with the cylii^er . , 
theflbe made on the piston-rod 
•?<aid staffii^-box follower, and the piston be n 
;Stact s^ It the opposite end, and a second m^ be 
the firsTmrkand 

l^now moving the piston the “^“^3 

S ^ of the same follower, it wH be exactly m^e coBti»,ffl 





fitoke. It is desirable to |>lace both pistons at the niiddle 
Aeir strokes before touching either of the slide-valves* The lt>cS 
nuts should be so adjusted, as to allow about three-sixt^nths of 
isn inch lost motion on each side of the jaw, and the valve set, and„ 
the valve motion should not be disconnected. To divide the lost 
motion equally, move the valve each way until it strikes the nuts 
and see if the port openings are equal. Too much lost motion 
will tend to lengthen the stroke, and endanger the cylinder head, 
whilst, on the other hand, should the lost motion be not sufficient 
the stroke will be perceptibly shortened. 

Both Valves are, of course, set in the same manner. 

: Where a large quantity of water has to be faised to a moderate 
height the best type of pump to employ is the centrifugal, inas- 
much as a pump of this kind is capable of discharging a greater 
volume of water for the consumption of power than any other. 
Further qualities which they possess are : great simplicity and 
strength of construction ; facility of erection and repair ; 
adaptability for use in cramped positions ; and, finally, a capacity 
. for lifting water in which considerable quantities of mechanical 
impurities are held in suspension, such as sand, gravel, vegetable 
matter, and other materials, by which the ordinary forms of 
pumps would be quickly choked and rendered inoperative. As 
will be seen from the above, these pumps possess qualities which 
^tender them especially suitable for drainage purposes. 

; All pumps of this class comprise a set of suitably curved blades, 
:^otatably mounted in a ca^g, and the revolution of these blades 
.produces a certain amount of vacuum, which results in the water 
Rising into the casing. The limit of lift possible is about 25 feet, 
hut it should not, as a rule, be used for more than 20 feet, up to . 
JjvWch height it acts well, although not discharging so much wat^; 
,a$ at lower lifts, and half the above, or xo^feet, being about the 
advat^eoi^^ * 

It i$ adwble to obtain centrifugal pumps from some ohe 
[the makers of repute, as a b^y^designed pudtp of thii^ 
^ves rise to a very considerable amount of loss thrmsgh^ 
iPetiim, owing to the want of evenness in th^ of 

a centrifogid pump riiould be fitted 


g, oaa fee wcwked from the pump ^0#^ ai; 1 
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this means the air in the pump and pipes can be exhausted, and 
the necessity of filling up with water at starting is avoided. 

In the best forms of centrifugal pumps the blades are made of 
steel as well as the spindle, and all the working parts should be 
very carefully balanced. 

The speed at which a centrifugal pump is run must be in proper 
proportion to the height to which the water is to be raised, and, 
to a certain extent, by increasing the speed either the amount of 
water discharged by the pump can be increased, or else the water 
can be raised to a greater elevation. 

Centrifugal pumps may be driven by belt gearing from any 
suitable source of ppwer, or they mao be driven direct by special 
steam engines, or 
by horse, or other 
animal power, or by 
a wind motor or 
engine. 

In Fig. 198 is 
illustrated a double- 
acting centrifugal 
pump, with all the 
latest improve- 
ments, constructed 
by Gwynne & Co., 

London. 

Amongst the ad- Fig, 198.— Double-acting* Centrifugal Pump, 

vantages claimed r „ • t* 

for this patent type of centrifugal pump are the following : 1 
can be erected with facility and celerity, works with an easy 
rotary motion without valves, eccentrics, or other contrivances 
consuming power in friction, and will discharge fully 75 
on the average more water in proportion to the power consumed 



than any other pump. . 

These pumps are made in various sizes adapted to raise from 

ninety gallons to seven thousand gallons per minute. 

A device for rasing water, which would be found very useful on 
. many tea plantations, is the hydraulic or water ram, or feiw 
Mraulique. which device, invented in a crude non-antomatic fom 
v'‘by''Whitehurst in the year 1772, was improved and rendered 
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automatic in its action, by the simple addition of a water valve, 
by Montgolfier in 1796—1802, and was f subsequently further 
improved by his son. The principle remains the saifie up to 
the present day, but certain modern improvements in details of 
construction have rendered the hydraulic ram more economical 
in its operations and more durable. 

The principle upon which this apparatus works is that 
a larger column or body of water, with a certain fall, will force 
or raise a smaller column or volume of water to a higher level 
than that of the driving water supply. This, it will be seen, 
is simply a practical application of an old and well-known 
mechanical law of forces, viz., that the useful effect produced 
by a body is as its weight multiplied by its velocity, the 
momentum being its actual force. 

The improved patterns of hydraulic rams are perfectly 
automatic in action, and will continue to work with extreme 
regularity so long as the machine remains undamaged and the 
water supply lasts. As, however, they are as a general rule left 
to take charge of themselves, care should be taken to choose 
only those that are simple in design and strongly constructed, 
and especially to observe that the beat, delivery, and snifting 
valves are of the most approved patterns, and of the best material 
and workmanship. 

In fixing an hydraulic or water ram, too high a fall of driving 
water should, if possible, be avoided, as in such a case the friction 
engendered by the force of the water would cause a rapid deteriora- 
tion of the working parts ; again, on the other hand, if the avail- 
able fall be very low the quantity of water that can be raised will* 
be, of course, small. 

The proportion of fall required to the lift is about one to ten, 
and the proportion of water lifted or forced to a higher level 
to the total supply is about the same; that is to say, one gallon 
of water will be raised or forced to a given height for every ten 
gallons of driving water that pass through the ram. 

As an approximate rule it may be taken that water can ' 
forced or driven up by a water ram to ten (times the height 
of the head of driving water, • 

Let it be supposed, by way of example, that a fall of 6 fee^,can 
he obtained in the supply or injection pipe, this would maintaftt 
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a percussive action on the ram sufficient to force the water 
in small quantities fo a height of 6o feet, whilst double the 
above, or a fall of 12 feet, w'ould force it to a height of 120 feet, 
and so on. A rapid decrease in the percentage of efficiency* 
however, will be experienced, as the height to which the water 
is to be raised increases above that of the fall. 

The following particulars and illustration (Fig. iqq) of the 
hydraulic ram are given by Mr. Kempe.* The water working 
the ram is supplied through the 
pipe S, and escapes through an 
opening at 0, until it has gained 
a velocity sufficient ito raise the 
valve or ball B, which suddenly 
stops the current and causes an 
excessive pressure in the ram R 
wliich opens the valve or ball C ; 
the water is forced into the vessel i99 ~Hydraulic Ram (vertical 
or air-chamber A, and finally central section). 

through the delivery-pipe d to its destination. When equilibrium 
of pressure is restored between S and R, the ball B falls, and the 
operation is repeated. The ram can make as many as 200 strokes 
per minute, depending upon its size. 

The length of the supply-pipe S should not be less than five 
times the height of the fall. But the delivery-pipe d may be made 
ten times, or more, the height of the fall. 

In ordinary cases the hydraulic ram returns about 50 per 
cent, of the natural effect. That is, the quantity of water q 
multiplied by the height h of the delivery above the ram will 
be about 50 per cent, of the quantity of water Q working 
the ram, multiplied by the head of fall H in the same unit 
of time. 

}A=o' 5QF. g=^*. 



Q and q can be expres^d in any unit of volume or weight. 
F and A can be expressed in any unit of length. 

_ _ # 

* “ The Engineer’s Year-Book of Formulae, Rules, Tables, Data, and Memoranda in 
Mechanical, Electrical, Marine, and Mine Engineering,” by H, R. Keinph 
(London : Crosby Lockwood & Son). 
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If Q and cubic feet per minute, 

F and A = fall and height in feet, 

L= length in feet, and D = diameter in inches, of the 
supply-pipe S, 

/a length, and ia diameter, of the delivery-pipe d., 
r>=: 

Machine Tools. 

Fig. 200 is an enlarged plan of the small repair shop J shown 
in the plan of the complete tea factory. K ajre the lathes, which 
may consist advantageously of a lo-inch centre self-acting, sliding, 
surfacing, and screw-cutting lathe, and a 6-inch centre screw- 



Fig. 2oo.--Plan of Engineer’s Workshop for Tea Factory. 


cutting lathe, the latter being arranged to work by either foot or 
steam power. L is a 6-inch shaping machine, M is a milling 
machine, N is a 30-inch power drilling machine, O iS an emery 
grinding machine, and 0^ is a grindstone. 0* is a fitter’s bench 
provided with vices 0*, and a hand-power drilling machine O*. 
The countershafts of the machine tools are driven from an 
overhead shaft, shown in dotted lines in the drawing, which shaft 
Jtself receives motion from the main line of shafting in the pit 
through a. crossed belt. 

The larger lathe, which is placed across the shop, may be either 
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driven througfh a ground countershaft on to the overhead motion, 
as shown in dotted liAes, or direct from the overhead shaft to the 
overheai! motion by means of a belt carried round an idle pulley. 

This larger lathe should have a gap bed 12 feet in length, by 
15 inches in breadth, and loj inches in depth,the gap being 15 inches 
in breadth by loj inches in depth. The cone should have four 
speeds, and be suitable for a 3-inch strap, the large cone being 
nj inches in diameter by 3^ inches in breadth, and the large wheel 
14J inches in diameter by 3 inches in breadth. The guide screw 
should be 3 J inches in diameter by J inch in pitch. The headstocks 
double-geared, amply powerful, and fitted with steel spindle prefer- 
ably supported in conical bearings. The carriage should have a 
self-acting motion imparted to it by a back shaft, a quick hand 
traverse motion by means of a rack and pinion, a slide-rest 
made to turn conical, and indexed to set to any angle, and 
a back following stay. The guide-screw should be accurately 
cut, and be provided with double clamp nuts, a set of 22 change 
wheels and reversing motion for cutting right and left hand screws. 

The back shaft should be so mounted as to be clear of the gap, 
and not to require moving when it is desired to surface an object 


the full size of the gap. 

A top or overhead motion will be also required, having a speed 
cone, fast and loose pulleys, hangers and shafts. A lathe of the 
above description is capable of admitting between centres work 

up to 7 feet 6 inches in length. » 1 u j 

The small lathe should have a gap-bed 6 feet in length, the bed 
being 8 inches broad by 5J inches deep, and the gap being fij inches 
deep by yi inches wide. The guide screw should be li inches in 
diameter, with four threads to the inch. The change wheels should 
be A inch pitch. The treadle should be fitted with an antifriction 
motion, and the driving shaft should carry a heavy balance 
fly-wheel, aftd a.speed cone with four speeds for i J-inch belt 
As regards the shaping-machine, the bed of a machine of this 
dwuld be 2 feet 9 inches long by 2 feet 7 inches high, table 14 inches 
by 13 inches by 12 inche&deep, and capable of taking work 12 inches 
dW on the top. It should have a variable stroke up to 7 
driven by cone, wheel, and pinions. A head traversing along the 1 ^ 
j, foot 10 inches, and having self-acting surfacing <=“» Wiato 
The ram should be indexed and fitted with slides fof 
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down cutting and angles. The table should have planed T-sldts 
on both the top and side, and be adj'dstable on |^he bed 
in a horizontal direction, and vertically by a screw with bevel 
wheels and front operating handle. Self-acting circular motion 
for external curves sliould be provided, and a complete top motion. 

A parallel vice, for fixing on the table to grip a certain class 
of work, will also be required. 

A useful type of milling machine for use in a repair shop w'ould 
be Brown and Sharpe’s small universal milling machine. This 
machine has all the movements of a plain milling machine, and, 
in addition, is fed automatically at an angle to the axis of the 
spindle, and is provided with an adjustment which enables 
it to be stopped at any desired point. The knee is capable of 
being moved perpendicularly through a distance of 14 inches, and 
has a dial giving a reading in thousandths of inches. The saddle 
supporting the spiral bed is also provided with a movement 
of 6 inches parallel to the axis of the main spindle, which 
movement is also indicated in thousandths of inches. 

The spiral bed carries a head and a foot stock having centres 
upon which reamers, taps, drills, or mills, can be held for grooving, 
etc., either straight or spiral, right or left hand. 

The head holding one centre can be set at any angle between 
five degrees below a horizontal to a perpendicular or vertical 
position, and upon a mandril inserted in the spindle can be cut 
angular mills, cutters, or bevel gears. The head can also be placed 
at a right angle on the bed, and operations performed upon the face 
of work held in a chuck, which latter fits on the end of the spindle. 

A vice for clamping on the bed at any angle has jaws 5 inches 
wide by i inch deep, and capable of opening zf inches. 

Change gears for different spirals, and index plates for various 
divisions, together with explanatory tables, accompany the 
machine, and render its manipulation a simple mattert 

The main spindle ahd the spiral head spindle are reamed to the 
same taper, so that the mandrils or collets can be used on either, 
and the hole in the spiral head spindle is extended through the same 
so as to allow of work being held which is too long to be gripped 
between the centres, the distance between which latter is 14 inches. 

The frame of the machine is hollow and is fitted up to servo as 
a receptacle for all the small parts. 
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TBt fronf spibdfe bearing is of hardened steel and both bearings 
have coippensation fdV Wear, The cone has four speeds and is 
adkpted tb take a 3^inch belt. The countershaft has one tight 
and' two loose phlleys 14 inches in diameter, the width of the 
three being 16J inthes. The speed of Ae countershaft should be 
iH) revolutions' per minute. 

As regards the power-drilling machine, a 30-inch double-geared 
pillar-drilling machine, having a* 2-inch steel spindle, and a 20- 
inch diameter circular table arranged to move round on a turned 
pillar 6 inches in diameter would probably be found the most 
suitable for the work to be done in the majority of estate repair 
shops. Such a drilling machine should have a self-acting, variable 
feed motion, with some efficient form of instantaneously-acting 
disengaging motion, and be capable of taking in work up to 
30 inches diameter on the table, and of admitting an article 
32 inches deep from the top of the table, and 44 inches deep from 
the foun^tion or base plate,, which latter should be truly planed 
and provided with T -slots for clamping bolts. 

This drilling machine would be capable of boring up to 10 
inches in depth, and up to 5 inches in diameter. Four speed 
cones suitable for 2 \ inch belts, the larger cone being ii inches in 
diameter, should be provided, and the spindle should be preferably 
supported in a conical bearing. 

The emery wheel, grindstone, bench or other hand-power drilling 
machine, bench vices, stocks and dies, and other loose tools, are 
too well known to need any special description here. 

Motive Power for Tea Factories. 

Motive power for tea factories includes steam and oil engines, 
turbines and other water motors, electric motors, and wind milla* 
The latter, Jiowever, being of too uncertain a nature to use for 
main driving purposes, and only fit for working pumps for raising 
wat^ for drainage or irrigation, or to storage ponds, or tanl^, for 
boiler feeding and other requirements, etc. 

^ Steam Engines. 

the steam engine or motor, so much depends 
size' of the factory, high cost or otherwise of fuel, and upon 
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many other considerations, that it would be impossible to lay down 
any hard and fast rule as to the best type to 6mploy. 

Where economy is a desideratum a compound engirfe fitted 
with some efficient form of automatic-governor expansion gear 
would be found to be the most desirable type of engine to employ. 
It is advisable, moreover, that the engine be fitted with a properly 


Fio. 201.— AiHomatic Governor Expansion Gear. 



designed jet condenser, which may be placed behind the cylinders, 
and worked by an extension of the piston rod fron the low- 
pressure cylinder, and, if condenser disconnecting valves be 
provided, the engine can then be worked at any time either as a 
condensing or as a non-condensing engine. 
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latter apparatus would be of still greater value in localities whew 
the feed water which has to be used is impregnated with lime or 
other foreign matter. 

A patent automatic governor expansion gear made by Ransome, 
Sims, and Jefferies, Ltd., Ipswich, shown in Fig. 201, is one which, 
whilst being simple in construction, is also very effective in opera- 
tion. It consists essentially of an independent gridiron expansion 
valve, working upon the back of the main slide valve, and operated 
through a knuckle joint by a link, one end of which is actuated 
by the cut-off eccentric, whilst the other end is held by a radius rod. 
The travel of the valve, and the point at which it cuts off, are 
governed by the position of the link in relation to the knuckle 
joint, and this position will be varied, in accordance with the load 
on the engine, by a powerful and sensitive type of governor to which 
the link is connected. 

The above described arrangement provides for varying the 
cut-off between 0 and 70 per cent, of the stroke, in proportion to 
the actual load on the engine, the exact amount of steam necessary 
to do the required work being admitted at full boiler pressure 
up to the point of the cut-off, thereby insuring the entire 
benefit of the principle of expansion. The value of a wide 
range in the cut-off is very considerable, a point which will be 
very readily seen when it is noted that if the cut-off be effected 
at 70 per cent, of the stroke, the horse-power given off by 
the engine will be equivalent to about four times its nominal 
horse-power. 

In addition to the advantage arising from the economy obtained 
in the consumption of fuel by the adoption ofthisgear,it is claimed 
that it insures the speed of the engine being maintained practically 
constant under the greatest possible differences of load, the varia- 
tion in the number of revolutions in no case exceeding about 
2 per cent" 

Fig. 262 illustrates a compound stationary engine by the 
same makers fitted with the above-described automatic governor 
expansion gear. 

This pattem*af engine is, as will be seen from the illustration, 
extremely compact, and the cylinders and working parts ai® ,, 
.monnted on a strong wrought-iron girder frame, an , arrangcm^t 
which is extremely advantageous in the case under consideration, ^ 

A A 2 




Fio. 202. — Compound Stationary Engine, fitted wit! 
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inasmuch as by taking this girder frame to pieces the weight ^ 
the packages to be transported can be considerably reduced aut 
transport facilitated. The wrought-iron frame besides k less Itabk 
to be broken in transit. The engine is provided with all recent 
improvements. A sight-feed lubricator is fitted to the steam chest 
of the high-pressure cylinder, and the jacket is drained by m 
efficient steam tap. The above described type of engine is built 
in various sizes from 8 up to 50 h.-p. 

Space will not admit of going more fully into the subject of 
steam engines, but before concluding it may be well to impress 
upon an intending purchaser that whatever type of engine he may 
decide upon, he should be careful to see that it is not only compact 
in design but that it has an extended bed-plate passing entirdy 
beneath the cylinders, and, preferably, also round the outside of 
the crank sweep, and is generally so constructed as to insure the 
utmost possible steadiness in running, and ease of starting. 

Above all things avoid any pattern of engine having an over* 
hanging cylinder, a design which, bad even in the case of a small 
engine, is totally inadmissible in that of those of larger dimensions* 
As regards the details of construction of the engine it is neces^ 
to be assured that it be made throughout of the best materials, 
and that no pains have been spared to put in the best possible 
workmanship, the latter being of course greatly facilitated, and 
accuracy of parts guaranteed, by the ample plant of the newest and 
most approved tools now at command in all large shops. The 
cylinders should be made of the hardest close-grained cast-ir^, 
and efficiently steam jacketed, lagged with wood, and covered with 
planished sheet steel. The wearing surfaces should all be of laiigpe 
proportions, thereby reducing wear and tear to a minimum, and 
they should also be made easily adjustable. The flywheel should 
be of ample diameter and width, and turned on the face to 
receive albeit, and steel should be employed for all piston nsd 
valve rods, and crank pins, and the working gear be case hardened 
throughout. 


Steam Boilers or Generators* 

* The boiler or boilers required for the generetion of 4 e 
SMKsessary supply of steam for the main and auxiliary 1 
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will fonn an important part of the plant of the factory. In 
the opinion of the author, the most convenient and best boiler 
for this service is one of the multitubular or locomotive type, 
inasmuch as this class of boiler can be transported with great 
facility, is less expensive and difficult to set, takes up less room, 
and yet affords an equal heating surface to a Cornish or Lanca- 
shire boiler of far larger dimensions, enables steam to be raised 
quickly and maintained at a high pressure, and finally, but not 
least, is comparatively easy to repair. 

A convenient size for a multitubular boiler for the purpose 
under consideration is 7 feet in diameter by 12 feet in length, and 
fitted with 142 tubes. Such a boiler should have a shell of 
Martins-Siemens steel plates, f-inc*h thick, and double riveted 
in the longitudinal seams. The end plates should be each formed 
in one piece, |-inch thick, of the same material, and should be 
flanged and riveted to the shell, and stayed longitudinally 
by means of wrought-iron stays. The tubes should be inches 
external diameter, best lap-welded light tubes, and sent loose 
to put in at factory. The man-hole and mud-hole should be 
strengthened by wrought-iron rings, and fitted with McNeil 
covers, or ones of an equally efficient pattern. The horizontal 
steam chest should be 2 feet 6 inches in diameter by 12 feet in 
length, and made of steel plates ^-inch in thickness, and on shell 
ends |-inch in thickness, being attached to the boiler shell by 
connections of thick-edged Lowmoor, or equivalent brand, of iron 
for bolting to wrought-iron faced blocks riveted to the shell. 

The fittings for such a boiler as the above should comprise 
two safety valves with gun-metal seats and having levers and 
weights, complete for attachment to steam chest. One zi-inch feed 
stop and retaining valve with a copper dip pipe. One 2 J-inch gun- 
metal double-flanged and packed gland blow-off cock. One steam- 
pressure gauge with syphon. Water gauge and ga»ge cocks, 
mounted on a cast-iron pillar, connected to a cast-iron curved 
bracket on the boiler shell, by two wrought-iron pipes with 
flanges and bolts. 

The fittings for the furnace should consist of oge furnace and 
adk-pit frame with air-tight doors provided with protection plates. 
4 set of 55 fire bars, 2 feet 6 inches by 4 inches by 2 inches, weigbqpg 
I qr. 2 lbs. each, bearers, fire plates, and cast-iron grating plates. 
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Smoke box frame of cast-iron, doors, and protection plates. Two 
dampers, one doubk brick and the other plate with frames and 
counterpoises. 

This boiler should be tested to 120 lbs. to the square inch 
under cold water pressure, and the working pressure is 70 lbs. 
per square inch. 

The setting of a boiler of this pattern is a matter of comparative 
simplicity, the shell of the boiler being usually supported upon 
fire-brick 'seating blocks. When a battery of such boilers, 
however, is used, a better plan is to hang or suspend them 
by means of iron straps from metal girders. This arrangement 
admits of a more Jhorougli and easier inspection of the outer 
shell of each of the boilers being made when required, and 
obviates the danger of unnoticed external corrosion taking place 
to a dangerous extent, as is frequently the case where the plates 
rest on the seating blocks. 


Oil Engines. . 

Oil engines could be advantageously employed in tea factories 
for auxiliary driving purposes, and their use would be of 
considerable advantage, inasmuch as some of the drying 
machines, and also a portion of the withering fans, the dynamos, 
and other machines might be arranged to be driven by such 
auxiliary oil engines, thus obviating the loss entailed by having 
to keep the large or main engine going whenever it may be 
required, as is frequently the case, to run some of the machines 
after the bulk of the others are ho longer required. 

There are many efficient oil engines in the market at the present 
time. For the purpose in question, however, the Hornsby- Akroyd 
or the Priestman oil engine would be found to be the most suitable. 
The latteioenginh, of which a brief description will be given, is made 
of all convenient powers up to 25 h.-p., and its general appearance 
and arrangement are shown in the illustration, Fig. 203, 

In the rear end of the working cylinder is provided the 
clearance space into which the air and vapour will be compressed 
previous to tSe explosion. The oil reservoir or supply tanh 
is located on the bed of the engine at the opposite side 
t&i fly wheel, and the oil is delivered frrom this reservoir to the 
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carburetor or vaporising chamber, and to. the heating 
by maintaining a pressure of air in the^, former, the initia] 
pressure being secured by means of the hand pump, shown on 
the right-hand side of the illustration, and afterwards maintained 
during the working of the engine by means of an air pump 
driven by an eccentric, a safety valve being also provided for 
keeping the air pressure constant, as indicated by a gauge on the 
tank, and a glass gauge showing the level of the oil in the latter. 
The vaporising chamber is situated below the working cylinder, 
4and is provided with a jacket through which the hot gases pass. 



Fig. 303.— Oil or Internal Combnstion Engine. 


The heating lamps which are placed beneath the vaporising 
Camber and are only employed for the. initial heating of the 
^poriser, receive their supply of oil and air, as above mentioned, 
from the oil reservoir. A six-way cock or valve is s<^ arranged 
is connection with these lamps that, when the handle is placed 
upright, the cock or valve will be closed ; when turned to the left 
m and oil will be supplied to the starting or initial heating lamps; 
IKhiist when the lever is adjusted to the right, the oil and air 
impply will be delivered to the spraying device of the vaporiser. 

A circulation of ^vater for cooling purposes is maintained 
jdicough the water jacket of riie cylinder by means of a pump bu 
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.the engine, or in iiome oases such circulation may be effected 
% gravitation from ja tank. - ' 

An'^adtomatic valve and likewise a valve opened by an eccentric 
on a shaft rotating at half the speed of the crank shaft are 
j)rovided at the back of the cylinder, the first opening at the 
suction stroke and admitting the mixed air and vapour from 
the vaporiser, and the second being opened during the exhaust 
^oke and allowing the waste, or spent gases to pass into the 
jacket of the vaporiser. 

The charge of compressed gas or vaporised oil and air is 
fired by an electric ignition device, comprising a bichromate 
battery and an indy^ction coil, the circuit being completed at 
the desired instant by a contact piece on the eccentric Tod 
passing between a pair of springs. This type of battery has 
been found to be both efficient and cheap : it will work for from 
thirty to forty hours for an outlay of 4 d. for chemicals-^vix., 
sulphuric acid, 6 ozs. ; bichromate of potash, 8 ozs. ; and xmc 
plates nominal— which is at the rate of id. per day. 

The cost of running an oil engine will, of course, vary in 
accordance with the price of oil ; but when employing a refined 
petroleum of a similar quality to that used in ordinary lamps 
for lighting purposes, and at the price prevailing in this country, 
it would be about 2 d. per h. p. per hour. 

Those who desire to go fully into the study of oil engines should 
obtain the very excellent work upon' the subject written by Dugald 
Clerk,* C.E., M.I.C.E., a book which treats most exhaustively 
of internal combustion or explosion engines, and which has very 
xs^idly gone through a number of editions. 

'Water Motors. 

In some localities fuel is scarce, whilst water power is to 
be found in abundance, and wherever this is the case, it would, 
of course, be found most economical to employ the last mentioned 
a driving medium; and, the most advantageous method of 
Utilizing the power would undoubtedly be by means of some 
lojm ot turbind' or water motor. 

Gm a«d Oil Engine," by Dugald Cierk, M.lnst.C.E., Ac. 

rjlUiAdOD : iimgmaiie. Green & Co.). 
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Certain localities are provided with ample water power, but ^ 
situated as to render its direct utilization difficult or impossible# 
In this case the best plan to adopt would be to use the tfirbine to 
drive an electrical generating plant, which could be conveyed to 
the electric motor or motors at the works. Where the position of 
the turbine is not too far from the factory rope transmission might 
be employed. An instance of this description, mentioned by 
Mr. Christison,* is that of the Tukvar Company, Darjeeling, where 
the turbine is situated in a ravine about two-thirds of a mile from, 

and 1,500 feet below the 
level of, the factory, the 
povyer being transmitted 
to the machinery there 
by means of wire rope, 
travelling upon pulleys 
supported upon standards 
placed at suitable dis- 
tances apart. 

From the numerous 
patterns of turbines made. 
Fig. 204, —High Fall Horizontal Shaft Impulse it would not be difficult tO 

make a selection which 
would be in every way suitable for the work required to be 
performed in a tea factory; but in all probability none would 
be found more, if indeed as, suitable as the Girard and Jonval 
turbines, illustrated in Figs. 204 and 205, which are made by 
W. Gunther & Sons, Oldham. 

The view Fig. 204 shows a Girard or action turbine of the 
horizontal shaft pattern, with a portion of the casing removed 
to allow the arrangement of the wheel to be seen. In this type 
of turbine, which is adapted for falls up to 500 feet, the water 
issues from the guide ports with the full velocity due«to the head 
of water under which it is working, and glides along the concave 
surfaces of the wheel buckets without touching the convex surfaces# 
By this it will be seen that it works entirely by impulse, instead 
of, as in ordinary or pressure turbines, in which the wafer entirely 
fills the wheel buckets, partly by pressure and partly by impufe^ 

* '' Tea HaiidAg in Dujaeliag/' Jownal of ike Sodety of Arts, June la. 1896. 
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this feature renders the Girard turbine suitable for use with a 
much wider range of folk, and, besides, allows of its mtaining it, 
efficiency when working with a reduced water supply. 

To admit of the maximum power being obtained, it is neces- 
saiy to insure the w-ater leaving the wheel at its lowest possible 
velocity, and it is also requisite to prevent the buckets from 
laming filled with water, and this is effected by widening out 
the sides of the wheel towards the bottom, and thus nhiainin . 
small exit angles. 


Ventilating holes formed in the sides of the wheel admit air 
and prevent the formation of eddies in the empty spaces at the 
rear of the vanes, th^ water jets being thus caused to pass along 
the wheel vanes in perfectly unbroken streams. 

. In fixing a Girard turbine it must be so placed, in the case of 
high falls, that the bottom of the wheel when working will be 
just clear of the tail water, so as to secure a perfectly free 
discharge for the water. This clearance need not exceed a 
couple of inches, the trifling loss of fall being more than 
compensated for by the increased efficiency gained. 

In the case of low, and sometimes with medium, falls, 
where the tail water frequently rises above its usual level, and 
where, consequently, the placing of the wheel at such an 
altitude as to be at all times above water would cause an 


appreciable loss of fall, it would be found preferable to employ 
a special type in which the water jets entirely fill the wheel 
buckets, and which are capable of working submerged in the 
tail water without loss of efficiency. 

The Girard turbine operating entirely by impulse, each jet acts 
independently of the others, so that any number of the guide 
ports may be closed, in order to suit a decreased water suppl}', 
without impairing the efficiency of the motor, the water con- 
S4medj andithe power 4eveloped, beipg thus practically in exact 
proportion to the number of ports open. 

A slide arrangement admits of the guide ports being opened or 
closed^ in succession, so as to effect the requisite regulation for 
variable water sypply or power. This pkn of adjustment insures 
^''alteration being made in the angle at which the water enters 
|^\,wheel, and the ports not shut off by the slide are fillJy 
li^arged, so as to thus always work under the best cdMtions. 
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por low or medium falls not exceeding 30 feet, and where ihe 
water supply is not liable to any cons^erable variation, ilte 
parallel flow horizontal shaft Jonval turbine, shown in'^Pig, 205, 
may be advantageously employed. 

This turbine, which acts on the pressure principle, is both a 
simple and efficient example of the type. The water enters the 
guide ports and leaves the wheel in a direction parallel to its axis, 
and its course being as straight as possible, the highest efficiency 
is obtained. 

An important advantage possessed by this turbine, especially in 
the case of large wheels on low falls, is the small depth of standing 



Fig. 205.— Parallel Flow Horizontal Shaft Pressure Turbine. 


tail water that is required below the wheel, as compared with that 
required for turbines of the inward and mixed flow types, thus 
reducing the cost of foundations, fixing, &c., to a minimum. 

The Jonval turbine does not develop as high an efficiency when , 
working at part gate as the Girard, but will give ver}«good results/' 
down to about one half gate. The adjustment is effected 
closing the guide ports in succession by means of a slide r\r^ slideSi 
in a manner practically similar to that adopted in the Girard. /! 

As the Jonval turbine works when deeply imrqr^i^ in the taS; 
water without appreciable loss of efficiency.^ it is, therefor^ ^ 
«^>ecially auitable for use in situations wher ^ river is sqbjo^t 
to frequent floods, as it will work so lor ^ gg any kll is availahk^^ 
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^it may be located at any height not exceeding 25 feet above 
the tail vj^ter level, the* ccmnection between the turbine and the 
wter being maintained by air-tight pipes, that portion of the faU 
bekw the wheel acting in this case by suction* 

For low hills of between 3 feet and 8 feet, the turbine should be 
fixed in an open tank or flume, the arrangement being practically 
similar to that of the Girard turbine, only placed somewhat lower 
wth the wheel always submerged in the tail water* Large 
diameter wheels are generally divided into two or three concentric 
sets of ports and buckets, one or more of which are fitted with 
an independent adjustment, admitting of working with one or 
all the sets open or ga^i^lly closed — an arrangement very useful 
on falls subject to frequent back water. 

In the case of falls from 8 feet to 15 feet, and sometimes up to 
as high as 20 feet, the open tank or flume may still be used, the 
turbine being placed at a convenient point between the levels and 
that portion of the fall acting by suction. No outer casing is 
required in this latter arrangement, so that the cost will be 
considerably reduced. 

When the fall exceeds 15 feet, or in situations where the line 
shaft is placed below or close to the headwater level, an iron 
casing and pipes will be necessary, the turbine being either located 
in close proximity to the tail water, or above the latter, so as 
to be always higher than the flood level, and being fitted with 
a suction pipe. A throttle valve should be also placed in the 
suction pipes, or in the pressure pipes, to admit of the speed and 
power being suitably controlled. 

Amongst the many other efficient forms of turbines in use may 
be mentioned the Fromont, Foumeyron, Thompson, Vortex, 
Francis, Risdon; Little Giant, and the Victor. 

Where a very high head and limited quantity of water is avail- 
able, and the ordinary forms of turbines, or water wheels, would 
be practically useless, the Felton water wheel might be employed. 

In some cases an ordinary overshot water wheel, or a Poncelet 
undershot water wheel would be found to be suitable. 

- • * Electric Motors. 

;A» electric motor is a machine or apparatus which converts 
energy into mechanical kinetic energy. As a general rule 
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the electric energy is of the dynamic or current type, and electric 
motors of the current type are of two sorts,iviz., direct current and 
alternating current motors. The first of these are usually con- ' 
structed in a manner practically similar to dynamos, and they' 
may be either series wound, shunt wound, or compound wound, or 
of the magneto type, a fixed field being provided in the latter case 
irrespective of any current sent through them. 

Direct Current Motors. 

The following particulars given in “The Standard Electrical 
Dictionary briefly explain the principles involved A current 
passed through a magneto or motor with Separately excited field 
will turn it in the direction opposite to that required to produce 
the same current from it were it worked as a generator. 

“A current passed through a series wound motor acts exactly 
as above. Both these facts follow from Lenz’s law. 

“ A current passed through a shunt wound motor acts oppo- 
sitely to the above. The direction of rotation is the same as that 
required to produce a current of the same direction. This is 
because, the field being in parallel with the armature, the motor 
current goes through the magnet coils in the direction the reverse 
of that of the current produced in the armature when it is used as 
a dynamo. Hence this also carries out Lenz’s law. 

“The compound wound motor acts one way or the other, 
according as its shunt or series winding preponderates. The two 
may exactly balance each other, when there will be no motion at 
all. The series connections of a compound wound dynamo should 
therefore be reversed, making both series and shunt work in 
unison, if the dynamo is to be used as a motor. 

“ The general principles of the electric motor of the dynamo, 
or continuous rotation type, can be only outlined here. The 
current passing through the field magnets polarizel them and 
creates a field. Entering the armature by the brushes and com- 
mutators it polarizes its core, but in r»uch a way that the north 
pole is away from the south pole of the field magnet, and the same 
for the south pole. Hence the armature rotates. As it does this Jhe 

* " The Standard Electrical Dictionary," by T. O'Conor Sloane, A.M.. E.M.pP.B, 
and Edition {London : Crosby Lockwood & Son). 
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brumes connect with other commutator sections, and the poles of 
the armature are shifted back. This action continues indefinitely." 

A polyphase, multiphase, or rotatory current motor is one which 
is arrang^ for the distribution of the multiphase currents in coils 
^metrically mounted around the circle of the field. These 
coils are wound on cores of soft iron, a rotating field being 
^produced in this manner, and a permanent magnet or a polarised 
armature pivoted in this field will rotate with the field, its poles 
following the poles of the rotatory field. 


Alternate Current Motors. 

The subjoined short description abstracted from Fowler’s 
‘‘Pocket Book"* gives a very clear idea of the principle upon 
which this type of motor works - 

" Alternate current motors are of two classes : 

1. Synchronous motors ) , , , 

2. Asynchronous motors f 

" Synchronous motors are, as their name implies, those that run 
in exact accord with the varying phase or alternations of the 
alternating current. For example, two similar single phase 
alternators in series, one being driven as a generator will drive 
the other as a motor at the same speed as itself exactly, if the 
second one be first run up to the speed so that its own alterna- 
tions are the same as those of the generator. It would then be 
possible to load the motor up to full power without throwing it 
out of synchronism. 

" A synchronous raotpr, then, has a set of field magnets separately 
excited by a continuous current, its armature being fed by an 
alternating current, which, if single phase, will necessitate the 
armature being run up to speed by external means before load is 
put on. It is, therefore, not self-starting without special devices. 

“ With polyphase currents, however, it is possible, by sinking 
conductors in the field magnets, to make the rotating field, due to 
the polyphase currents, start the motor and run it up to speed, 
by which a self-starting motor is obtained which runs under load 
, Mi perfect synchronism with the supply.” 

“Mechanical Engineer” Pocket Book, 1900 (Mnnehester: The 
'^oMl$c PnblisMng Comp^ 
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produced by action of the rotating magnetio field on the induce# 
currents in the conductors buried in the motor. This inductbn 
is due to the fact that the motor does not run in synchronism with’ 
the rotating magnetic field due to the alternating current. These-^ 
motors do not require either commutators or slip rings, the motor 
being entirely detached electrically from the field magnets and the ' 
outside supply circuit. 

"Asynchronous motors maybe either single-phase or polyphase, 
usually the latter. They are started under load with high-starting 
torque, and their efficiency is quite equal to that of the continuous 
current motors. „ 

" It is the development of these high current motors to such a high 
pitch of mechanical and electrical efficiency which has rendered 
the long-distance transmission of power economically possible." 

Wind Motors. 

' As has been already mentioned, wind power is of too uncertain 
a nature to render it of any great value for main driving purposes. 
For working a pump employed for raising water from a river to a 
storage tank or pond, or from a pond situated at a low level to one 
at a higher level, and for drainage or irrigation purposes, or indeed 
for any service where only comparatively small power is required, 
and its possible intermission is not a matter of vital importance, it 
may, however, be advantageously employed. 

The best form of windmill or wind motor to employ for this ser- 
vice would be one of the American type with metd vanes or sails. 

The following hints will be of use to those thinking of employing 
this power. The shaft of the wind motor should be so set as to be 
it an elevating angle with the horizon, when located upon ground 
at a low level, and at a depressing angle when located upon high 
ground, the range of angles running from 3 to 35 degrees. Wind 
having a velocity of 10 feet per second will not as a rule be found 
sufficient to work a loaded wind motor, whilst on the other hand 
a velocity of over 25 feet per second will be found tjx) great for the 
usual run of structures. 

0 The length of the whip or radial arms of the sails of w^nd 
;; motow ht pumping water or similar duties is about five 
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their breadth, the sails being rectangular in shape. Four, five, or 
six sails may be used» bearing in mind that the entire sail surface 
must ndt be more than a quarter of the entire disc surface described 
by the whip or radial arms of the sail, and the weather or wind 
board should be about one-fifth of the sail’s breadth. The sails 
should be held at the following angles, commencing from the 
shaft centre, viz., 24, 21, 18, 14, 9, and 3 degrees from the plane 
of motion. 

In order to utilize the maximum amount of the impulsive effect 
of the wind to produce rotary motion, seven-eighths of the surface 
of the circle formed by the motion of the sails should be presented 
to the wind, and according to Smeaton’s rule each sail should be 
angled to the plane of motion in the following mariner, the whip 
or back being divided into six equal parts 

Distance from centre of motion 1234 5 ^ ’ 

Angle with plane of motion . 18*^ 19° 18'^ 16'^ I2j° 

The same authority gives the following deductions from 
velocities varying from four to nine feet per second : 

1. The velocity of windmill sails, so as to produce a maximum 
effect, is nearly as the velocity of the wind, their shape and 
position being the same. 

2. The load at the maximum is nearly as, but somewhat less 
than, the square of the velocity of the wind, the shape and position 
of the sails being the same. 

3. The effect of the same sails, at a maximum, are nearly as, 
but somewhat less than, the cubes of the velocity of the wind. 

4. The load of the same sails, at the maximum, is nearly as the 
squares, and their effect as the cubes of their number of turns in a 

given time. . 

5. When sails are loaded so as to produce a maximum effect 
at a given velocity, and the velocity of the wind increases, the 
load contiving the same— first, the increased effect, when the 
increase of the velocity of the wind is small, will be nearly as the 
squares of those velocities ; secondly, when the velocity of the wnd 
is double, the effects will be nearly as 10 to 27i ; but, thirdl>% wh^ 
the velocities compared are more than double of that when th< 

load produces a maximum, the effects increase nearly m tm 

; nitio of the velocity of the wind. , 

In sails where the figure and position are similar, aiK 
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the velocity of the wind the same, the number of revolution^ 
in a given time will be reciprocally as tlje radius or length of 

the sail. . . ^ 

7. The load, at a maximum, which sails of a similar figure and 
position will overcome at a given distance from the centre of 
motion will be as the cube of the radius. 

8. The effects of sails of similar figure and position are as the 
square of the radius. 

9. The velocity of the extremities of Dutch sails, as well as 
of the enlarged sails, in all their usual positions when unloaded, 
or even loaded to a maximum, is considerably greater than that 
of the wind. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


FINAL TREATMENT OF THE TEA. 

Mixing, Blending, or Biilking Machines— Movable Container Machines— Machines 
with Movable Arms or Agitators— Combined Movable Arm or Agitator, and 
Movable Container Machines— Packeting or Parcelling Machines. 

The final or last operations to which the finished tea is subjected 
are those of mixing, blending, or bulking, and of packeting or 
parcelling for retail distribution. 

Mixing, Blending, or Bulking Machines. 

A large number of machines have been devised for the above 
purpose, the major portion of which operate on one or other of 
three principles, viz, : — those in which the tea is placed in a movable 
container, the rotary or reciprocating motion of which produces 
the desired effect ; those wherein the tea is placed in a fixed or 
stationary container, and the mixing is performed by arms, vanes, 
or agitators, arranged to rotate or move within the casing ; and, 
lastly, those in which a combination of movable container and 
movable arms or agitators is provided for mixing the tea. 

The following are a few of the mixing or bulking machines that 
have been devised. 

• Movable Container Machines. 

A machine for this purpose, designed by C. H. Bartlett, consists 
of a drum mounted upon trunnions, and provided with internal 
S|>iral ribs, which carry the tea along into radial chutes adapted to 
dbiliver it into an inclined discharge spout or chute fitted in the; 
of one of the trunnions. 

i J This. discharge chute is provided with an inverted V-shaped) 
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slide, by which the entry of the tea is prevented until it is 
sufficiently mixed. f 

To carry back the tea from the delivery end of the druffi to the 
other end, one or more spiral blades are fitted internally and 
inclined in the opposite direction to the blades. 

Another apparatus designed by the same gentleman comprises a 
drum formed at one end with an axial discharge opening, through 
which the tea may be discharged by means of a chute formed in 
two parts, the one fixed on a tube and the other on a rod, which 
may be moved axially. In one position the tea carried up by the 
inclined blades is dropped into the chutes during the rotation of 
the drum. , 

The neck of the drum is supported on friction rollers, and the 
latter is connected by gearing to a winch handle. 

A machine invented by D. Burr comprises a drum, to which a 
slow rotary movement is imparted, and which has fixed to its 
sides lifters so arranged that those on one side will carry up a 
portion of the tea and deliver it across to those on the other side, 
and so on. These lifters are also adapted to discharge the contents 
through the mouth when the lid is removed. 

A machine devised by W. Parnall consists of a drum pro- 
vided with internal vanes, and so mounted in a frame as to be 
readily rotatable. In this drum are peripheral openings pro- 
vided with doors, which may be used for charging and 
discharging, and with side openings diametrically opposite to 
each other, the one fitted with a door hinged towards the 
centre of the drum being intended for charging, and the other 
having a door hinged at the periphery, and intended for 
discharging. 

Another machine designed by the same gentleman consists of a 
sheet-iron vessel, or drum, rotatably mounted in a suitable framing, 
and provided with a charging apeiture, which is norn?ally closed 
by means of a sliding door. This drum is traversed by a shaft 
carrying a number of metal plates or tongues, or these latter are 
attached internally to the sides or ends of the drum. ■ 

The tea dust is retained in the mixing cylinder during the 
operation by means of sheet-iron plates bolted to the framing; 
and a cover resting thereon over the drum* ^ 

ap^ratus for the purpose in question, which is alsd. 
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adapted for sifting and cutting, devised by W. Gilbert, hat 
a seriej of oscillatfcg hoppers, the mouths of which can be 
opened or closed by a register plate working between a pair of 
fixed plates. The rate of feed from each of these hoppers can 
be adjusted by means of fish-head valves placed opposite to 
the openings in the lower plate. From these hoppers the tea 
falls on to a series of rotating discs, from which it will be thrown 
oil to conical shelves, and finally passes into a suitable receptacle. 

The sifting and cutting are performed in separate devices 
contained in the same frame, the former by an arrangement of 
shaking sieves, and the latter by cutting rollers. 

In a machine derigned by B. Tupholme, the tea falls upon a 
travelling band, by which it is conveyed to a mixing cylinder 
containing three canted wings and two bayonet-sided trihedrons, 
which, it is claimed, will effect the mixing or blending by a few 
revolutions of the drum. 

The door of the drum can be opened by a pair of racks, which 
can be put into gear by two pinions on shafts above and below, 
operated respectively by a pulley with an endless rope, and a 
hand wheel. 

From the mixing drum the tea glides gently into troughs, into 
which scoops fit easily ; or it may be delivered into a chest by a 
travelling belt. 

For delivery into bins on the floor below, a receiver or carriage 
is used having four triangular doors in the bottom supported by 
chains. The carriage is run over a hopper containing sliding 
doors, so that any one of the four bins may be filled. 

In an apparatus devised by A. H. Hobson, the tea is mixed in 
an inclined revolving drum having two sets of cross partitions, sq 
arranged with regard to one another that, as the drum revolves, 
the tea will be transferred from one set of partitions to the other, 
and traversed in a zigzag fashion through the drum. 

The material is fed by a hopper into the upper end of the drum, 
and is discharged from a chamber at the lower end by means of a 
weighted door. 

\The partitions are sometimes pivoted, so that they may have 
inclination adjusted as desired, and they we secured in 
ll^llition by set screws, so as to facilitate their removal for 
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P. H. Bracher employs a polygonal receptacle fixed on a shaft 
provided with collars, and mounted in k frame or casting. 
Beaters are fixed to the sides or ends of the receptacle, or to the 
shaft. The receptacle is fitted with a door, through which the 
contents are emptied into a drawer, baffle plates being provided 
for spreading the material therein. The upper part of the casing 
is made removable. 

An apparatus designed by E. Burke consists of a rotatably 
mounted cylinder, having internally a number of shelves arranged 
around it, and forming an acute angle with the circumference 
of the cylinder, centrally in which latter is placed a disc attached 
to the ends of the cylinder, and fixed at an rngle to the central 
shaft. 

Upon the cylinder being rotated, the tea will fall from shelf to 
shelf, and, by the action of the above-mentioned disc, will also be 
thrown from end to end of the cylinder. 

Another machine proposed by the same gentleman consists 
essentially of a chamber having a number of longitudinal shelves 
fixed to its ends. This chamber is arranged to rotate on a 
diagonal or eccentric axis, so that the tea will be thrown from 
end to end during the rotary motion. The mixed tea is discharged 
into a hopper beneath the mixing chamber, from which it can be 
removed through several spouts. 

In a machine invented by A. E. Jarvis and others, the tea to 
be mixed is placed in a hopper, from which it will fall in a divided 
stream over inverted V-shaped, or roof-shaped, arrangements of 
boards into funnels located beneath them, finally passing into 
another hopper. 

4 The entire apparatus is so mounted on trunnions that it can be 
reversed, and the tea caused to pass any desired number of times 
through the mixers. 

A machine designed by R. H. Broom consists of a* square or 
other suitably shaped box, fitted internally with cross bars to 
break up the tea. This box is so mounted on trunnions fixed 
diagonally at opposite corners as to be free to rotate thereon, and 
it is also fitted with a sliding lid or cover on on^ side, for filling 
or emptying. ^ 

A band crank is provided for turning the box, and the standards 
uppp which it is supported are hinged or jointed to the bed. 
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or base plate, thus admitting of their being folded down for 
convenience of packing. 

A ma*chine proposed by A. Carson comprises a large hollow 
drum rotatably mounted on a horizontal shaft, and divided into 
two parts by an opening extending round the periphery. Round 
this opening a band of leather or sheet-metal is stretched, being 
carried back over two guide pulleys near the top, so that an open 
space is left for introducing and discharging the tea. Inside the 
drum are radial spokes fixed in an inclined direction, and 
longitudinal plates are arranged inside the casing to raise the tea 
from the bottom to the top. 

To discharge the ,^nixed tea, the above-mentioned band should 
be either loosened or moved to one side, or the location of the 
opening may be changed by moving round the guide pulleys. 

The frame holding the pulleys for the strap is held by a brake 
block, and oscillating doors are fitted in the annular opening 
round the drum. 

In a machine devised by J. Dick, the tea is carried round by 
radial compartments towards a central chute. The casing is 
made in tiers and bolted together, each tier being divided into a 
series of triangular compartments with inclined sides, and the 
narrow ends pointing towards the central chute. In the outer 
wall of each compartment an opening is provided, and a hopper 
fitted externally, and the bottom of each compartment has a 
jigging motion imparted to it from a central shaft actuated 
by a cam. 

The openings from the compartments can be regulated by 
raising or lowering the central shaft by a screw on the cam frame. 

A machine designed by B. Tydeman consists of a revolving 
mixing drum or cylinder provided on its periphery with trays 
opening outwardly^ and with openings, or aperture, which are 
normally tlosed by sliding doors, leading into suitable chutes. 
The drum or cylinder is fitted internally with six sets of helical 
rods, arranged alternately left and right, four of the seta 
contajining shelves, and it is also fitted with linings, sloping so as 
t0 form a hopper. 

, "^3fhe drum or^ cylinder is driven through a worm wheel alid 
and the tea is raised to a platform, from whiclj it is emptied 
top the trays, and thence into the drum. 
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After mixing, the tea will pass through the sliding doors and 
be conducted by chutes into chests placed on scales ready for 
weighing. 

A machine designed by J. Bartlett is so arranged that the 
broken or reduced tea will be delivered from the cutting mill, the 
latter, together with its hopper, being located at one side of 
the mixing drum, instead of over the top, so as to reduce the 
head room required. The cast end of the frame carrying 
the drum is bolted to the side framing, and the chute is pivoted 
to this latter in such a manner that it can be adjusted by means 
of a wheel or handle, to deliver into the drum. 

The receiver, into which the mixing (^rum discharges, is 
provided with a fall-down front, which can be converted into a 
drawer when desired, by locking the front up to the sides by 
means of a shutter bar engaging in staples on the side frame. 

A machine designed by L. Malone comprises a closed cylinder 
containing a series of spiral-shaped shelves, by which, when the 
cylinder is rotated on its axis by a crank or hand wheel, the tea 
will be thrown in both longitudinal and tranverse directions.. 

In a machine devised by W. Greeves, two chambers are 
"provided, arranged to communicate with each other through an 
opening, which can be closed by a slide at the apexes of two 
abutting funnel-shaped or conical bottoms. One of these 
chambers is provided with an opening for the insertion and 
removal of the tea. 

These chambers are supported in a frame on a standard by 
trunnions or gudgeons, and the mixing is performed by the 
repeated reversal of the motion of the frames. 

In a machine invented by Hogg and Donovan, the tea is 
placed in a box mounted on trunnions or gudgeons in a frame. 
The four sides of this box are perforated, and are covered with 
double sieves, or gratings with corresponding perforations. The 
vertical sides are kept closed by sliding the sieves, so that the 
perforations thereof do not coincide whilst the perforations on the 
top and bottom sides are opened, so as to admit of the tea. 
Ming through into buckets in a revolving drqpi or cylinder, 
whicU»carries it from the bottom and delivers it at the top. 

The top plate is reciprocated by cams to open and close ^the 
top side of the box. When this latter side is closed, the tea wiU 
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be de];k>sited on the top of the box by the buckets^ and theto 
evenly spread by cjirved arms. The lowermost of the upper 
sieves 4>eing then lowered, the tea will fall in a partly mixed 
Condition in layers into the box. The lower sieve on the bottom 
of the box can be moved downward into position by a lever 
operated by a cam or eccentric, the two shafts carrying the curved . 
arms passing through the box and being separately driven by gearing 
from the driving shaft, which latter carries a pinion gearing with 
teeth on the rotating drum. The box is mounted on trunnions, 
and a quarter turn is given to it to bring the horizontal sides into 
a vertical position, when, after gearing up the curved arm shaft 
and adjusting the perforated plates, the operation is repeated 
as before. 

An apparatus designed by W. Thompson consists of a mixing 
drum mounted on a shaft, and arranged to be driven by belt 
gearing. In this drum are provided radial and other sieves, the 
latter being so arranged as to form the sides of a polygon, and 
mounted on hinged joints to allow of their being folded back to 
facilitate the removal of the mixed tea, or the sieves are arranged 
to slide in grooves in the side of the drum for a like purpose. The 
drum is charged and discharged through flexible chutes, and whell 
it is desired to discharge the tea, one of the radial sieves, adjacent 
to the discharge chute opening, is covered with a board, so as to 
cause all the tea to collect in one compartment. 


Machines with Movaijle Arms or Agitators. 

A machine, designed by J. and F. Hamilton, compri^s an 
elevator of the bucket type, by which the tea wiU be automatica^y 
delivered from a hopper into a chamber having perforated w^ls, 
in which^t is mixed by revolving arms or 
being at the same time carried away through the casing by n^ 
of a fan and discharged through a chute, and the mixed tea being 
delivered through another chute from the machine. . 

A machine, devised by J. and J. A. Baker, ’ 

primded mA removable sieve bottom, and htted with a 
Stable in slots, and canying a set of ^itat^ 

Sween a second set fixed to a tube. The above-mentwned^ 
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agitators are oscillated in opposite directions through cranks and 
tods connected to a crank-pin on a fly-wheel.^ 

A suitable hopper is provided for the reception of the tea, 
which hopper is fitted with teeth, or projections, and a toothed 
cutting or mixing roller. The tea is fed through an opening into 
the mixing receptacle where it is operated upon by the agitators, the 
finer tea passing through a sifting surface into a drawer provided 
for the purpose^ and the remainder, which consists of the mixed 
tea, being discharged into another drawer by tilting over the 
mixing receptacle by means of a handle, or of a cord or chain 
passing over pulleys. 

This apparatus can be employed as a mixer only, the cutting or 
breaking roller being dispensed with in this case, or it may be used 
for sifting only, in which case but one set of agitators is employed. 

In a machine designed by W. Harvey, a cylindrical chamber 
provided with a funnel, and containing a fly-wheel fitted with 
radial vanes and a conical shield having blades, both of which 
can be rotated by a hand- wheel, are provided. 

The funnel is divided into compartments to receive the various 
kinds of tea to be blended, which compartments communicate 
Mth a central tube, in which an inner tube is arranged to slide 
for regulating the discharge of tea into the mixing chamber beneath. 
This latter is provided with an inclined or funnel-shaped bottom, 
having a flange to fit the mouth of a tea canister. A sieve to 
receive the tea before its entry into the mixing chamber is 
sometimes also provided. 

Combined Movable Arm or Agitator, and Movable 
Container Machine, 

An apparatus devised by J. Richards, consists 

of a mixin^SHM^r, into which the tea is fed by n^ans of a 
hopper sec^ ^^ p the floor, forming the bottom of a tub, 
which latter ranid from a tray by removable bins, the size and 
form of which, or of mouthpieces attached to which, regulate 
the supply, 

? v The tea is partially mixed in the above-mentioned tub by an 
l^tator, coQjj^ing of a central boss having outwardly extend- 
aimSf OW which is arranged a plate which has divislona 
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coiTCsponding to the arms of the agitator, and is rotated from th6 
working shaft through toothed gearing and a suitable spindk 
This pmte serves to regulate the admission of the tea to the tub, 
and to prevent any undue pressure on the agitator. 

For the regulation of the admission of tea to the hopper, the 
bottom of the tub, and that also of a plate immediately above it, 
are similarly divided to the other plate, and are so arranged as to 
be adjustable by hand, so as to close, or partly close, the divisions 
in the tub bottom. 

The mixing cylinder is rotated on a horizontal shaft by means 
of belt gearing, and is provided -internally with arms which assist 
in the mixing. . 

The mixed tea is delivered through the opposite open end of the 
cylinder to a conduit, and thence in quantities regulated by the 
damper into a chest. 


Tea Packeting or Parcelling Machines. 

The packeting or parcelling of tea for retail distribution being 
a very important operation, and one which, when carried out by 
hand labour solely, entails a vast amount of labour, 
have naturally been prompted to devise machines which will 
perform the work in a more or less automatic manner. 

These machines are usually designed to deliver the tea into, and 
to produce folded packets in paper, lead, tinfoil, or other suitable 
material. The most practical type of machine of ‘his “ 
that in which the pocket or empty wTapper is first placed or 
formed on the stem of a funnel, is then closed at the bottom and 
placed in a mould or former, the funnel and mould 
internally with the .shape of the finished pac et, e . 

packed being then placed in the funnel and conso i a , 
into the pocket by a rammer. The funnel is next wthdm^ 
Mowed immediately afterwards by the rammer, 
packed pocket in the mould, and that portion 
prqjeotinVabove the mould is then folded over, and the completed 

-HI -I- 
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for the withdrawal or lifting of the funnel by vertically moving 
rods, and the transferring of it by a carrier of peculiar con- 
struction, This is effected by a pendant carrier provided at the 
bottom with spring fingers or the like^ and at the top with a roller 
running on a rail conveniently placed overhead. One end of this 
rail is pivoted to a fixed point at the side of the machine, the 
other is capable of a vertical movement, so that the rail may be 
tilted one way or the other to cause the carrier to roll along 
towards or from the fixed point. This vertical movement is sef 
up by a pendant arm on the moving end of the rail, or by the 
rail itself coming into contact at «uitable times with the rammer 
or parts connected with it. A pin or projectic;^ retains the rail in 
its highest position until liberated by the mechanism. When the 
funnel and' mould are in position in the machine, the rammer in 
moving downwards will liberate the rail, allowing it to descend 
far enough for the carrier to roll towards the mould, and the 
spring fingers to engage with the funnel. When the rammer 
ascends, it will lift the rail, the amount of elevation finally attained 
being sufficient to cause the pendant carrier to roll away to the 
fulcrummed end of the rail. Just before it reaches this point, the 
funnel will come into contact with a fixed abutment, which 
pushes it off on to a suitable frame or holder, from which it may 
be removed by hand or otherwise. 

For folding over the projecting portions of the wrapper, doors 
or slides, so operated as to fold it over from different sides, are 
provided, the production of a neat finish being facilitated by a 
device which comes into action after one or more folds have been 
made, and presses or creases some of the upstanding doubled 
portions tightly together. 

To fold square packets from the four sides, for example, the 
first fold is made with a door or plate of thin fiat metal, and the 
remaining one^^ther by other doors or slides in th^ case of 
machines with ffl^d moulds, or by stationary doors or grooved 
guides in the dee of machines with moving moulds. Where 
four doors are employed, the doors are caused to slide at due 
times across the top of the mould by leaders and pams or other 
mechanism. The first door is so guided that in advancing to 
make a fol^t will rise up a little, and then descends on to ^ 
wrapper^ « he creasing of the upturned doubled edges is effect^ 
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/by two arms which sweep around a horizontal axis arrang^ 
adjacent to one side^of the mould. Each arm is constructed in 
two piA:es pressed together by springs, the upturned doubled 
edges of the wrapper passing between these pieces, and being 
pressed tightly together by the springs as the arm sweeps round. 
The second door, which is mounted similarly to the first, next 
advances, and folds down the opposite side of the paper. The 
formation of the packet will be facilitated by one or other, or both 
of these doors, remaining in position until the folding has been 
completed. Finally, the side doors advance and finish the 
folding, and the packet is pressed out after all the doors have 
been withdrawn. 

The pressing or creasing arms are preferably actuated through 
a coiled spring compressed by some convenient part of the driving 
mechanism, the arms being held inoperative by a detent until 
' required to act. When this detent is released, the axle makes a 
rapid revolution, and is then again caught by the detent, and held 
until the next cycle of operations. 

When the moulds are caused to move to and from the ramming 
position, the first fold is made and the edges creased as above, the 
remaining folds being made either by doors or otherwise. For 
example, the mould may be caused to pass under a stationary 
door or presser to make the second fold, and cause the side flaps 
or upturned edges to enter grooves in a fixed piece, these grooves 
being inclined so as to bend over and fold the wrapper as the 
pocket passes underneath. Or the mould may remain stationary 
whilst the grooved piece is made to slide over it. 

A simple pattern of machine has a single fixed mould mounted on 
a table, and provided with mechanism actuated by a shaft under- 
neath. Funnel- withdrawing, and folding and creasing devices, 
are provided, and also a suitable automatic stop arrsngement, 
by means of which the mechanism can be caused to come to 
rest after *a complete cycle has been performed. This can be 
conveniently effected by driving the shaft which sets in motion 
- . the various mechanisms by a clutch and gear put into action by a 
handle, treadle, or the like. This motion compresses a spring, or 
lifts a weight, which is held or locked until automatically released, 
^ ;fte end of the cycle of operations, by some part of the 
;i*l^hanism, when the spring or weight then acts to withdraw the 

^ , V ■ 
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clutch. This disengaging mechanism is applicable also to othct 
forms of packing apparatus. » 

A machine for packing tea, of the pattern under consideration, 
is illustrated in Figs. 206 to 217. 

Figs. 206 and 207 show the funnel mechanism, a being the 



Fio. 206,—Tea Packeting or Parcelling Fio. 207.— Tea Pocketing or Parcelling 
Machine (side elevation showing the Machine (side elevation, partly In 
funnel m^anh||L section, showing the ^mrts in a 

different position). 

funnel, which is carried by a forked holder a* arranged to slide up 
and down a fixed rod 6, and connected by a rod b* to a lever c, 
acted upon by a cam or wiper c* on the main shaft D, which is\ : 
rotatably supported on the frame A of the machine, d is the 
rammer which is carried by a cross-head d* sliding on the %ted 
rod 6, and is moved by the connecting rod r. The top of 
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Jxed rod 6 is provided with a projecting arm 6' carrying a pin 
to which is pivoted dthe rail / of the funnel discliarger, the other 
end of* this rail being free to move up and down, and having a 
pendant arm /•*. This rail supports the funnel' carrier g, which is 
provided at one end with a roller g* to run on the rail, and at the 
other end with spring fingers h for engaging with the funnel. 
The carrier g rolls backwards and forwards along the rail / 
as the end of the latter is raised or depressed, the former being 
effected by a rod h* on the crosshead d* when the rammer is 
raised to its highest position, the rail being retained by a tooth t 
on the pendant arm f* dropping on to a pin i* carried from the 
fixed frame ; and tjje depressing being effected by gravity as soon 
as the rammer-crosshead d* descends low enough to engage with 
the curved part provided at the free end of the pendant arm/*, 
and push the tooth i off the supporting pin t*. The mechanism 
is shown at rest in one position, with the rail / depressed just 
before the lifting commences, in Fig. 206, and raised and sup- 
ported by the pin i*, in Fig. 207 ; j are horns on the rail /, and 
k is an arm provided with stops, and carried by the crosshead 
d*t for limiting the motion of the carrier g. 

The funnel is received after a discharge by a forked frame /, 
which arrests it as it moves away and allows the spring fingers h 
to clear it, as shown in Fig. 207, after which it drops down into 
the position shown. 

For greater convenience in removing the funnel from the frame 
i, this latter is mounted on a rod I* slightly overbalanced by a 
weighted lever /*, so that the additional weight of the funnel will 
cause the rod I* to descend. The lower end of the rod /* is 
provided with a pin sliding in a helical slot in the fixed holder, so 
that the descent of the part ^ will cause the forked frame I to 
partially revolve, about a vertical aixis, into the position shown in 
Fig. 207.^ Upon the removal of the funnel the weighted lever will 
return the forked frame to the position shown in Fig. 206. 

The wrapper is folded over by doors or slides mechanically 
moved so as to operate upon it from different sides in any desired 
jteijnence, the production of a neat finish being facilitated by ,a 
pteesing or creasing device, which comes into action after one or 
folds have been made, and presses some of the upstanding’ 
portions tightly together. To fold square pactets from; 
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the four sides, the first fold is made with a door or plate of thin, 
flat metal, and the remaining ones either by^ther doors or slides, 
m the case of machines with fixed moulds, or by stationary doors 
or grooved guides in the case of 
Q machines with moving moulds. 

The four-side folding mechanism 
is illustrated in Figs. 208 to 215. 
^ mould intended to contain 
the filled packet, and arranged so 
that four plates m, w*, w, operated 
’ by springs and by cams on the main 

shaft D in any desired sequence, can 

slide over the top from the four 
Fig. 208.— :Tea Packeting or Parcel- .. . j # 

ling M«*ine (plan of folding 

and discharging device). connected to the tops of levers 0, 

p pivotted at 0*, p* to the frame, 
and pressed towards each other by springs q when liberated 
by the cams r, r*. 

The levers are returned to their normal position by the same 
cams when the folding is completed. The plate m* is secured to 


a sliding piece connected 
to the operating lever p, 
and having a pin or pro- 
jection s*, which slides up 
an inclined plane s' as it 
moves towards the packet, 
and drops over the end of 
this plane when it reaches 
the extreme limit of motion 
in this direction. By this 
means the plate m* is 
tilted up as it advances, 



so as not to ifQUre the Fig. 209.— Tea Packeting or Parcelling Machine 


wrapper of the packet, discharging 

until it is fairly over the 

mould, jt drops and presses the wrapper di^wn firmly, the 
degree of jM4ure being determined by aspring p^ stretched acrc^ 
from th^Ptir p to the sliding piece^t or near the projection s*. 

^ stroke this projections* passes under the plan4^ 
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\ which is pivoted at s®, and provided with a spring and lever to ^ 
tetum it promptly to normal position after the projection s* has 
passed it. The plate m is similarly mounted and operated. The 
side doors or plates n 
are connected to levers 
n* having inclined 
planes engaging with 
rollers on arms 
connected with a cam 
arm q*. The levers n* 
are drawn together by 
springs* 9**, and are 
liberated and re-set Ey 
cams. These plates n 
are hinged to the tops 
of the levers and are 
provided with springs Fig, 210.— Tea Pocketing and Parcelling Machine 
n** by which the (sectional side elevatidn of folding and dis- 
. j ^ . I charging device). 

pressure is determined. 

As soon as the plates in and m* have folded over their portion 
of the wrapper, and before the plates n come into operation, the 

upturned edges of the 
wrapper are creased 
by means of two 
spring fingers or 
creasers t mounted 
on a suitable spindle, 
and arranged to 
sweep around a hori- 
;;ontal axis. Each <k 
these creasers t is 
constructed in two 
pieces, which are 
pressed together by 
1^10, Tea Pocketing and Parcelling Machine springs (Fig 212 ) 
V (end eta-ationrf folding 

j wrapper ^passing between these pieces, and being pressed 
together by the springs as the arm sweeps round. They 
OTven by a coiled spring in a case which is wound up 
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continuously by mitre wheel gearing receiving its motion 
from the main shaft D. A spring detent/ retains the creaser 
spindle until it is tripped by a projection o' on the lever *^0. The 
creaser spindle then makes a revolution, and is arrested by an arm 
or projection on its coming into contact with a spring buffer 

carried by the lever o. 
On the return motion 
of the lever o this 
arm or projection 
will be released, the 
spring detent drop- 
ping into its place* 
and holding the 
creaser spindle until 
the next advance of 
the lever o. 

When the moulds 
are caused to move 
to and from the 
ramming position, 
the first fold is made 
and the edges are 
creased in the man- 
ner above described, 
the remaining folds 
being made either 
by doors or other- 
wise. For instance, 
the mould may be 
made to pass undei 
a suitable stationari 
door or^presser t< 
make the second foW 
and cause the sid 
flaps or upturned edges to enter grooves in a fixed piece, thei 
grooves being inclined in a suitable manner to bend over and fd 
the wrapper as the packet passes underneath. Or a statioam 
mould, way be used, and the grooved piece be arranged to ^sl« 
oyor iHh It is frequently found advantageous to fit a marine 



Figs. ai2, and 213.— Tea Packeting or Parcelling 
Machine Retail views of folding and dis- 
chaging device). 
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< this class with a starting and stopping mechanism, so that after a 
cycle of operations ha» been performed it will come automatically 
to rest. A method of accomplishing this object is shoWn in 
Figs. 216 and 217, in which arrangement the gearing is driven 
through a clutch u operated by a lever v, one end of which is con- 
nected to the start- 
ing and the other 
to the stopping 
mechanism. The 
starting mechanism 
consists of a treadle 
connected through • 
a lever rod x*, 
rocking shaft x^, 
and bell-crank x- to 
the clutch lever v. 

The stopping me- 
chanism consists of 
a spring y acting 
on a lever when 
released by a cam 
y, and by means 
of a bell-crank s 
and bar z* pushing 
sharply against the 
end of the clutch 
lever v. 

In order to pre- 
vent the stopping 
interfering with the 
starting arrange- 
ments, a f pin is 
provided in the end 
of the, bar -s*, which, when in action, travels over a flap so as 
to retain it in contact with the lever v, but which, as soon as it 
accomplishq^ its travel, will drop down clear of this lever, and 
return under the flap which latter is hinged at z®, and is 
with a spring to allow of its regaining its normal 



Fig. 215. 

Figs. 214, and 215.— Tea Packeting or Parcelling 
Machine (detail views of folding and discharging 
device). 
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The treadle w may be replaced by some form of hand-actuated 
mechanism, if desired. ^ ^ 

Fig>2i8 illustrates another type of patent tea packeting or 
parcelling machine, of which the Pulsometer Engineering Com- 
pany, Ltd,, are the sole licensees and makers. This machine is, as 

will be seen from 
fhe drawinsr, of a 
very simple form 
of construction. 
The arrangement 
of the funnel, and 
of the rammer or 
plunger, are clearly 
shown, and as the 
picking is effected 
by a single stroke 
of the latter, the 
tea is not broken 
up into dust, an 
advantage which 
is of no small 
importance, inas- 
much as the ex- 
cessive formation 
of dust produced 
by the repeated 
blows of the ram- 
mer in hand pack- 
ing, and in some 
forms of tea 
packeting or par- 
celling!" machines, 
Fio. 817 — Tea Packeting or Parcelling Machine constitutes a 
(end elevation of starting and stopping device). 

senous loss.^ 

This machine allows of from eight to ten half-pound packets of 
tea being made per minute with the standard size machine. 
Moulds and funnels are, however, also supplied with each machinal < 
enabling two-ounce and four-ounce packets to be made by the 
H>paratus as well as the half-pound packets already mentioned^ ' | 
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The following are brief descriptions of some of the other tea 
packeting or parcelliig machines thet have been designed. 

A machine invented by J. Skinner comprises a table which is 
caused to revolve intermittently on ball-bearings, and carries four 
receptacles with inner chambers for the reception of the packets. 

At the first stage of the operation a funnel with the packet 
around it is placed in a box. At the second stage the packet 
is'filled with tea, and at the third stage the flange of the funnel 
slides into a recess in an arm which 


raises it out of the packet to the level 
of the guides, where it is knocked out 
of the recess in the ajrm by a horizontal 
lever on to the guides, down which it 
slides to the front of the machine. 
Before the funnel is lifted the rammer 
descends and compresses the tea in 
the packet. 

Between the third and fourth stages 
of the operation four rods pass suc- 
cessively over cams on the table, 
which, by raising them, operate the 
plates and cause them to press down 
the flaps of the packet. At the fourth 
stage the hinged bottom of the above- 
mentioned box, which has hitherto 
been held up by its sliding over a cam 
on the table, is permitted to fall, and 
is pushed out of the box and through 
a^hole in the table under the action 
of a plunger, 

The packet is then pushed out of 



Fig. 2 1 8.— Single Stroke Tea 
Packeting or Parcellittg 
Machine (perspective view). 


the machi|ie by another plunger, operated by a cam. The bulk 


pf the mechanism is inclosed in a casing. 


; , A jnachine devised by S. Learoyd has the following devices 
- for weighing and packeting i—During half of a revolution of a shaft 
^ tte tea is arraijged to pass from a suitable hopper into a measuring 
between plates, until a cam, by striking an arm, causes the 
i^te to uncover an opening, and allow the tea to into 
the difference being supplied by causing the nipper plate ; 
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to oscillate, and admitting of the tea being fed into the scales ^ 
directly from the hopper. t 

The descent of the scales will close an electric circuit, and 
energize an electro-magnet, the armature lever of which receives 
the lower measuring plate and allows it to return to the closed 
position under the action of a coiled spring, a further rotation 
of the driving shaft causing a cam to tip the scale pan through the 
agency of an arrangement of links, the weighed portion of tea 
then falling into the bucket of a conveyer ready for packing. 

During this weighing operation a length of paper has been fed 
from a roll through straightening rollers on to a table, and the 
required length cut off by a knife. A hollow plunger attached to a 
band now descends, under the action of segmental gearing, upon a 
suitable shaft, and presses the piece of paper into a box-like shape, 
and at the same time the descent of the plunger will act through 
a cord to tilt the conveyor bucket so that its contained charge of 
tea will be delivered through a chute, and the above-mentioned 
hollow plunger, into the paper receptacle. 

A further rotation of the driving shaft raises the hollow plunger 
and returns the bucket for a fresh charge, whilst various presser 
arms, operated by cams, fold the end, sides, and top of the paper 
into shape, the completed packet being finally pushed out of its 
slide so as to allow of the various folders returning to their normal 
positions in readiness for the next packet. 

A machine for filling and packcting tea, designed by J. Howard, 
comprises a funnel into which the packet to be filled is inserted, 
and is placed in a mould. A skeleton rammer is then placed 
in the funnel, and the contents of the packet are inserted by 
means of a chute. 

The reciprocating action of the rammer causes the tea to pass 
down through it, the upper edges of the cross-bars being bevelled 
to facilitate this movement. 

In a tea-packeting machine designed by P. C. Larkin the 
packet is formed about a box, the bottom is closed, and the packet 
and box are inserted into a mould, where they rest on the top 
of a plunger. ^ 

Tea is then poured into a hopper-shaped receptacle or ‘^p 
to the box, and is pressed down by a plunger actuated It' 
: counterbalanced handle. This plunger is flowed to descend, and^ 
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the box is then raised by a lever which operates vertical rods that 
engage lugs on the hppper, and removed. 

The ^op of the packet is next folded ,and pressed by Arning 
over a suitable plate and pressing it down through the action 
of a plunger, and the finished packet is finally removed from the 
mould by raising the plunger by means of a treadle. 

A machine for packetiiig tea, designed by Harris and Smith, com^ 
prises a hopper from which the tea is fed by means of a pair of rotat- 
ing and reciprocating helices into an adjustable measuring chamber, 
consisting of a pair of telescoping tubes attached to plates which 
are kept apart by springs, and are caused to slide along horizontally 
between two adjustable guides from beneath the mouth of the 
hopper, to a cavity fn a table, by the action of a cam and spring. 

The charged chamber in the table is next moved to a point 
where it will be compressed by a descending plunger, actuated 
through a crank and levers from a shaft. 

A subsequent movement brings the tea over a recess in a lower 
table which contains the bag, into which it is forced by a plunger 
operated by a lever. The charge is further compressed by a ram, 
and is then raised, until the top of its contents are level with the 
surface of the table, by another plunger operated by a cam. 

The top of the packet is finally folded down by blades moved 
radially by cams and levers, and at a certain point the packet is 
thrust out of its recess in the table by a plunger, and is received by 
a platform, from which it is swept by a horizontally moving arm. 

The lower table is rotated by ratchet mechanism, actuated by a 
pin on a wheel and by levers, and the other table is rotated 
through gearing from the former. 

In a machine devised by W. Gilbert the packets are placed in 
a mould, the sides of which are hinged at the bottom, and are 
brought together by wedges, on their engaging friction wheels as 
they movg downwards through a hole in the table. The presser 
is carried by a cross-head, which works in a slot so shaped that 
the presser may move clear of the path of the mould. 

A machine invented by F. A, Eden has an adjustable plunger 
Combined with a movable funnel, which latter is caused to ascend 

the former descends, so as to compress the tea into the package ; 
ie A# mould-box. The plunger is operated by a crosshead and . 
rods from crank discs on a shaft, which latter is driven by gearing > 
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Sfom iht driving-shaft. The funnel is operated by rods and arraa, 
and an eccentric on the shaft. i 

An improvement in this machine made by P. Dunlop ^rovidas 
for placing the packet, and the funnel for filling, in a mould 
beneath the plunger, which compresses the tea while the funnel is 
being removed. The plunger is operated from a crank-pin on a 
wheel through rods and levers. A crosshead is provided for 
raising the funnel, the former being itself raised through suitable 
link work from the above-mentioned crank-pin. 

A machine invented by Fielding and White comprises an arrange- 
ment by means of which packets containing tea and a funnel are 
carried in chambers on an intermittently rotating table, and, as 
each packet comes beneath a press, a plunger descends and com- 
presses the tea. On this plunger rising, lifters also raise the 
funnel out of the packet, and deposit it in a forked rest. 

The table is rotated by ratchet-gearing from a shaft through 
suitable intermediate gearing. 

A cam depresses the plunger through crossheads and rods, and 
is raised by counterweights. The lifters are raised by cams 
through a crosshead. 

In a machine devised by R. McLeod the tea is weighed and 
emptied into a hopper, from which it is conveyed by a recipro- 
cating hopper and chute to the packet, which latter is placed at 
the bottom of a third hopper. 

The chute is moved backwards and forwards by means of a cam 
and spring, its delivery end being forked, to clear the stem of the 
perforated rammer, and being provided with delivery openings. 
This rammer is worked by a suitable cam. 

A machine designed by Kershaw and Kershaw comprises an 
arrangement of six hinged plates which, when the machine is in 
its open position, lie flat on the table, the tops of the operating 
rods being below the level of the table. , 

A piece of paper to form the packet, which paper is gfummed on 
the right hand edge, is laid on the^ plates, a square tube having 
a funnel-shaped end being then placed on this paper, and the 
above-mentioned rods raised through a treadle, one rod, bei^g 
longer than the other, coming first into action, and one of the plated. 
< l»ring raised first against the side of the square tube, after 
it impinges against a projection on the Other plate and folds it ofti^ 
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tlj« top of the square tube. The other rod has meanwhile 

another, or the foifth plate, against the side of the tube, a^ ^ 
turned the fifth plate over the top. The first rod now releases th<s>; 
projection on the first of the six plates and permits a spring t<» 
raise the latter, a projection on the second rod, through a suitable : 
lever, depressing the sixth plate, and so pressing the gummed part 
of the paper on to the part that was folded by the first plate, 

The ‘end is next folded and the packet filled through the funnel- 
shaped end of the square tube, which is then removed. 

A machine of J. Clyne’s comprises means for holding the pack- 
age adjustably on a vertically-movable table actuated by cams, 
the fall of the table being arrested and cushioned by springs. 

A funnel, with a raised central portion supported by rods, is used 
for spreading the tea. 

Nelson and Slaney’s machine comprises a standard having guides 
for rods, which are connected with crossbars. 

To the upper bar of the frame, which latter is suitably counter- 
weighted, is pivoted a rod, with the lower end of which a hand- 
lever, pivoted to the standard, engages. 

The result of this arrangement is, that, if the hand-lever be 
lowered whilst the above-mentioned rod has a slight amount of 
play, the frame with the presser attached to the lower cross-bar ^ 
will move quite vertically. 

The case which receives the packets is provided with a bottom 
adjustably held on a rod actuated by a treadle, thus facilitating 
the withdrawal of the packages. 

A machine designed by Day, Green and Walker comprises a 
funnel in which the tea is placed, and the end of which is surrounded 
by a wrapper, and by a block or casing, which is then passed along 
a guide under a plunger until arrested by a spring stop. 

This plunger, which is carried on a counterweighted frame , 
formed of crossheads and connecting rods, is actuated by cams 
on a shaft connected with the driving-shaft by toothed-gearing. ; 
The funnel, when the plunger presses on the tea, is raised by 
adjustable supporting rods actuated by cams. ^ - 

) As the plunger rises, after the tea is compressed, flanges on the j : 
tiguide prevent*’ the casing from rising also. The package can th^ 
Itmoved, the stop being withdrawn by a cam, and the'cmptf^ 
descending below the plunger can he also rempved. ; 
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In Windust and Hutchison’s machine the package to receive the 
tea is formed on a special mould, having a itunnel at the top to 
facilitate filling, and a guide at the sides to regulate the^size of 
the package. 

A special rest receives the mould whilst the package is being 
formed, and the mould with the package on its end is next placed 
in a block and the tea is inserted into it, the whole being then 
moved on to a table filled with sawdust to deaden the noise of 
the ramming, and a rammer, attached to a pivoted arm worked 
by a treadle, being operated to pack the tea. The upward 
movement of the rammer is elfected by an indiarubber spring. 

Tickle and Leonardt’s machine comprises a njovable platform, on 
which is placed a divided box or mould having a number of 
receptacles to receive the bags to be filled, and which receptacles 
correspond with a series of spouts projecting from a fixed platform, 
which latter is located in front of a hopper containing the tea. 

The platform and the mould can be raised to the spouts by 
means of a lever, and are there held in position by a stop, and the 
platform can be lowered by pressing springs. 

In conjunction with the above a sliding drawer is provided, 
which, in passing under the hopper, receives the tea, and on being 
drawn forward over the spout strikes against a stop, so as to drive 
the tea through a grating at the bottom to the spouts and bags. 

To effect the adjustment of the tea in the bags the platform can 
be oscillated by means of cams, and rammers worked by weighted 
levers are also provided for further pressing it into the bags. 

The creasing and folding of the bags is effected by passing the 
moulds or boxes into a channel on a movable platform, where a 
forked bar is passed between the open ends of the bags, and front 
and rear creasers are moved backwards and forwards by an 
arrangement of levers, thus effecting the two first folds. The 
other two folds are effected by moving the moulds to ,the right 
and left alternately under the creasers, the moulds at this stage 
being held in position by a lever at each end. 

The form of the packet is next made more perfect by raising 
the movable platform and pressing the packets agamst the 
ereasers, a honeycombed arrangement at the bottom of eadh 
leoeptacle keeping the bottom of the packets in shape. ^ 

’ Finally the moulds are passed to a ^eleton platform and the 
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bags come against rammers, being thus ejected on to a travelling 
band which passes ihem on to be re-wrapped. 

A machine invented by T. C. Bell consists of an upper and 
lower frame, the latter having a number of receptacles or com- 
partments containing the packets, so arranged that they can be 
opened when the packets are filled. 

In another pattern of this machine the tea is poured into the 
compartments through a sieve, the latter removed, and the top 
of the compartments levelled off with a scraper, the withdrawal 
of a plate then allowing the tea to fall into the packets, and the 
tea, being first all removed from the compartments by shaking, 
is tightly rammed into the packets. After the packets have been 
folded and closed, tfiey are pressed simultaneously by a special block. 

A machine for packeting tea, invented by F. Wheeler, com- 
prises a turn-table containing four package frames, into which the 
paper bags are placed, the frames being changeable according to 
the size of the package required. 

On the movement of the turn-table being arrested, one bag is 
inserted in place into one of the package frames, another is filled 
under a scales, whilst yet another is folded and gummed; the 
folding being accomplished by means of lever flaps and slides 
.running in grooves operated upon by a crank, which latter is 
raised or lowered at the proper time by means of arms worked by 
projecting pins from the main axle. 

The brush for gumming the bag is kept supplied with gum from 
a suitable reservoir, and is brought down to the top of the bag by 
means of a cam and lever. 

In Ormerod and Higson’s machine, the bag to be filled is 
placed in a mould on a frame, and a funnel is placed in its 
projecting mouth. The tea having been inserted, a ram operated 
by a lever and link compresses it. Motion is transferred from the 
handle the link lever by oval or elliptical, or eccentric-toothed 
wheels, so as to cause an increase of pressure to be applied on . 
the^ rammer towards the close of its descent. 

The rammer is raised, and is again lowered after the mouth of 
the bag has ten folded and secured by a gummed label. 

" In the bottom of the mould is placed a plunger, the rod of, 
w|ich can be geared with a catch on the rammer, and the ascent ; 
of ^ich will remove the package from the mould- ^ ' * 
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Th^ mould and the rammer are so arranged as to be readily 
removable, so that they can be replaced by others of different 
sfees. 

A machine for measuring and packeting tea, devised by G. 
Pritchard, has compartments for the bags, open at both ends, and 
situated in a box, which is mounted on a plate in the lower half 
of another box, the upper part of which latter carries tapering 
hoppers having their widest parts below. This box is placed 
in a recess in the table of the machine, a leaf hinged to the side 
of the latter being turned down from a vertical position, so as to 
embrace the ends of the box, and to form an extension of the 
table. A bar supplies the tea to the hopjjer, and the above- 
mentioned plate is so arranged as to be readily removable, so that 
thicker or thinner plates can be inserted in its stead. 

On the removal of the hoppers, the material in them will fall 
into the bags. 

In order to effect the compression of the tea, and the closure 
of the package or bag, the box containing the latter is removed 
from the hopper box to another machine, and is passed into a 
channel against a stop movable by means of a handle. A sliding 
frame being then pulled forward brings its fingers into spaces 
between the sides of the ends of the packets, whilst a pin on the 
frame engages in a hole in the box, so as to connect the latter 
with a locking bar operated by a lever, and capable of a slight 
to-and-fro, or reciprocating, movement in an upright on the 
frame, the connection of the box with the locking bar pushing ^ 
the slop out of the path of the box. A bar mounted on slides, 
working on other slides, carrying a plunger bar, has a pair of 
jointed flaps so weighted as to normally hang obliquely pointing 
towards one another. On two levers connected by a shaft being 
operated, these bars will be lowered together, the flaps on the 
latter entering the mouths of the bags, stops fixed on tl\e upright 
r of the machine, and working in slots in the slides of the above- 
tnentioned bars, finally arresting the movement of the latter*, 


, The plungers provided on the plunger-bar enter between the 
jftaps, thus opening and expanding the mouths of the bags whilst 
pmj^ssing the material* Two levers connected by rods, bM 
'Imk having a slot and working on a pin fixed in an 
SiiDritionj are oscillated by hand to a horiitontal position. ; 
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ifeir descent they act upon the short ends of levers, each i 00 
which has a slot v^orking on a pin, and bring the levers to % ' 
horizontal position. Pins on pivoted face-plates, so weighted as to ; ! 
cause them to assume the proper position, next enter into curved ^ 
grooves in the levers, and pieces, on bars carried between the; 
pairs of levers, act to partially close the sides of the bags. The 
first of the above-mentioned levers being drawn towards the 
operator, the slotted levers through the action of the face-plates 
will be moved in a reverse direction, so that the pieces will then 
completely close the two sides of the bag. 

The frame carrying the fingers has also attached to it the bar 
of a comb-plate, which works in guides on the bar carrying the 
fingers. The frame-operating lever is moved to the right with 
the box, by which action the third side of each bag is closed by 
the fingers, whilst a catch on the mould engages with a pawl on 
the comb-plate bar. By reversing the frame-operating lever the 
mould can be moved back with the comb, the teeth of the latter 
remaining upon the side last closed on each bag, and the fourth 
side being closed by passing beneath the fingers. 

Whilst the fourth side is being closed, a pin on the box 
containing the bag disengages the before- mentioned pawl, and a 
crosspiece on the comb-bar presses upon a pivoted lever, which 
then bears against the other end of the box, whose movement 
finally pushes back the lever, which returns the comb to its 
normal position. 

To level the folds the plungers are lowered, and as the 
frame moves back a rod thereon strikes against an inclined 
surface on the bed-plate, and returns the locking-pin to its 
original position. 

The above-mentioned box is then removed, and is advanced, 


between guides on a table, against blocks fixed on a support 
therein. ^ One of these blocks enters each compartment in the 
box, and forces the package into a compartment in a tray placed 
at tjie baqk of the box. These trays are located on a platform^ 
which they are carried by a suitably supported endless band, 
:)Mng pieces between which the trays are placed, the band bein|f 
Jwed by pushing the trays. i 

padcets are removed directly the trays arrive opf^dte f 
table, and the empty trays fall through \ 
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the table carrying the band, and are caught by the pieces on the 
band and returned. # 

In the Cleveland Paper Box Machine Company’s machifie the 
material is placed in a hopper drawer arranged to slide in a 
suitable frame. 

The measures are fitted with screw-adjusting or regulating 
plates, and are formed in a frame removable from the apparatus 
through a suitable door, and upper and lower cut-off plates, 
having central openings, and operated by levers, are provided. 
When the upper cut-f)ff plate is drawn out the measures will be 
filled, the air escaping from them during the operation through 
passages into an upper chamber, and thence through side-openings 
into the atmosphere. 

The upper plate is then pushed in, and the lower plate drawn 
out, upon which the tea will pass or fall through suitable chutes, 
arranged in a removable frame, into packages placed on a tray 
with dropping doors at each side, which can be raised into 
position by means of a platform on a standard operated by a foot 
lever, and may then be supported by stays which, when pushed 
in by means of rods, rest on loose bearings carried by agitating 
wheels driven by a pulley. When the stays are drawn out and 
the platform lowered, the trays will rest on the loose bearings, 
and may again be shaken by means of the agitating w'heels. 

Two machines invented by J. Joyce comprise, the first a 
circular table carrying a number of moulds, rotated, by an inter- 
mittent feed motion, upon a bed-plate, the moulds being brought 
in succession beneath a vertical rammer carried by a crosshead. 
Funnels of suitable shape are provided, around which an 
attendant folds the wrappers, which are then placed in the 
moulds, and into these the tea is weighed or measured. 

After receiving the pressure of the rammer the funnels are 
automatical!)' removed, the wrappers folded over by an attendant, 
and the packet ejected, as it passes over a hole in the bed plate, by 
a rod which rises there-through. Suitable cams and gearing on 
a driving-shaft, located beneath the bed-plate of the machine, 
actuate the various parts. 

The second machine has a ring carrying moulds in which 
funnels, round which wrappers have been folded, are inserted 
before, and filled with tea. 
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This ring is rotated by a pawl on a lever worked by a rack and 
pinion, the ring having been previously unlocked by another lever, 
for a distance equal to the space between two stops, for each 
revolution of a counter shaft actuated from a main shaft, thus 
bringing the mould beneath a crosshead having two rods actuated 
by cams balanced by weights, by which the crosshead, the stroke 
of which can be increased by a lever when necessary, is lowered 
on its guides so that its adjustable rammer will enter the funnel, 
compress the tea, and again rise. The funnel is next lifted from 
the mould by two rods raised by a cam, or by a stud on a spur 
wheel, and is carried to its original position by a fork on a lever, 
worked by a rack and pinion. On one rod is a spring which 
unlocks a spring-bolt, and releases the rammer w'hen necessarj'. 

The ring then moves through a second interval, and the package 
is folded, the third movement bringing it over an aperture in the 
bed-plate, through which a rod, actuated by a stud on the above- 
mentioned spur wheel, or by a cam, passes, and removes the 
package. At each position of rest the rotating ring is locked 
by a pin actuated from the counter shaft. 

This second movement brings the mould between folders, a slide 
pushed forward by a spring folding one side of the packet. A gut, 
worked through a lever by a cam, actuates another lever, which 
engages a latch, and through the operation of a disc opens the 
above-mentioned arms or slides, which throw out the packet 
corners while they recede. A plate is then advanced in a similar 
manner and levels off the top of the packet, whilst tw'o levers. 


actuated bv a rack and pinion, fold the corners. 

A machine devised by Forbes and Grover would be especially 
suitable for wrapping blocks of compressed tea. In this machine ^ 
the blocks to be wrapped are fed by a conveyer into a hopper. A 
reciprocating slide brings wrapping boxes alternately under the 
feed-hopper, and at the same time the paper is drawn across so 
as to lie upon the spread-out leaves of the wrapping box. As the 
block is deposited upon the paper the leaves of the folding box 
are raised up and the paper folded. The box then moves on, and 
suitable mechanism completes the locked fold, tucks the paper 
into the channel, folds over the remaining tabs, and discharges 


i 'the wrapped block from the machine. 
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Useful Information relating to Blackman Fans. 

To Ascertain Volume of Air Moved, and Speed Required. 
— A simple and practically correct rule for finding the volume of 
air moved by a Hlackman is : — Diameter in feet x area in square 
feet X revolutions per minute = volume of air moved in cubic feet 
per minute. Take a 48-inch Blackman, the area of which is 
12*5 square feet ; then 4 x 12*5 x 500 revolutions = 25,000 cubic 
feet moved in a minute. Conversely, to ascertain the speed of a 
48-inch Blackman for removing 25,000 cubic feet, divide that 
number by I2’5 = 2,000 feet, i.e., the velocity of the discharged 
current ; divide this again by 4, and the quotient 500 = revolutions 
per minute required. When more power is required to (irive than 
should be the case, it will generally be found that the supply (or 
inlet area) is too small, or not free ; any excess of power constimed 
being due to the resistance met with by the air. Do not drive faster 
than is necessary for the purpose in view. According to a well- 
known law, it is much more economical of power to move any 
given quantity of air at a moderate speed, than to move "the 
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same quickly. Suit your speed to your work and the weather, 
remembering that ^cessive speed is wasteful. 

The^peed of a fan is also proportioned to its diameter. A small 
fan can be run at a very much higher speed than a large fan. The 
theory, which governs the practice, is this The speed of the rim 
of fans of all sizes should be the same. So the calculation of 
speed for size can be found by arithmetic, when this theory is 
used as a basis. Thus a 24-inch fan may be run at about double 
the speed of a 48-inch fan, and the speed of the air current in 
both cases is about the same, but from the difference in the size 
of their areas, the 48-inch delivers about four times as much air as 
the 24-inch, or as their relative areas in square feet. In practice 
there are slight modifications, which, however, need not here be 
taken into account. 

Be careful to bear in mind that the power required to drive 
any fan at twice the speed is more than four times that taken 
at the lower speed, and inversely in proportion. In other words, 
if you double the speed, you expend four times the power to obtain 
only double the quantity of air. 

In cold weather run the fans slowly, so as not to exhaust the 
available supply of heat too rapidly, if it is deficient. If there is 
not then sufficient heat for the whole loft, stop the fans in one 
portion, and close the inlet opposite these, and only use the other 
fans dead slow, if necessary. With sufficient heat, it does not 
matter how wet the leaf is. If, even then, heat is deficient, light 
up, for the sake of the wither, any dryers left not already lighted. 

Fixing True.— I t is most important that the spindles of the 
fans and any counter shaft, such as is sometimes necessary, 
should be set exactly parallel to the main shafting. 

Belt Slipping.— Be extremely careful that no “slip” takes 
place in the running of any belt. The belts should be kept 
properly tightened up. If any slip occurs, all the fans on the 
offside of*the slip run slower than calculated for, and a great 
, deal of power is wasted. 

Belting.— Avoid hard belts. These will not grip properly, 
mid will entail loss of speed and loss of power. Select belts for 
their lightness,* softness, and pliability. 

. f Cotton belting is good if new. It gets hard if kept in stock, 
unukd, over twelve months. The number of plies should vary 

T.M. D D 
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according to the position, in its set, of the fan to be driven, if 
economy is to be combined with efficiency, r ^ 

Half-crossed Belts. — As these are often used, and not always 
understood without previous experience, it may be useful to point 
out the simple condition on which their satisfactory running 
depends. 

Considering each pulley as having no breadth, but consisting 
of a thin flat disc only, the point where the belt leaves either 
pulley must be in the same plane as the other pulley. 

Driving by Rope. — A s a rule, the strain on any rope driving 
a Blackman fan is very slight ; it is the bending of the rope much 
and often that causes wear. To be durably, therefore, a rope 
should be a long one and of small diameter, and the smallest 
pulley used should be not less than twenty times as much in 
diameter as the rope. 

Broken Flanges. — Should a flange or shroud on a pulley be 
broken by accident, it may be pointed out that only one flange is 
necessary, and that two are only put on because it cannot always 
be foreseen upon which side of the pulley the flange should be. 
Hence, when this is determined, fit on the pulley, with the 
remaining flange to that side. Moreover, if the pulley on fan, 
spindle is not near the blades, no flange at all is necessary. A 
rounded or convex-faced pulley is a better means of keeping the 
belt in its true position than any flange can be, as the belt rises 
to the greatest diameter, viz., the centre. 

Guide Pulleys.— To obviate difficulty in conveying power to 
the best positions in a building, in which to place a fan, guide 
pulleys for either belt or rope driving may be used. These can be 
obtained fitted with adjustable brackets, lubricators, etc., complete 
and suitable for almost any case. 

Formula ; (i) To Find the Diameter of the Driving 
Pulley,— Multiply the desired number of fan revolutions by 
diameter in inches of the fan pulley, and divide the result by the 
speed of the driving-shaft. Example : say you have a 48-jnch 
fan with an 8-inch pulley and a shaft running at 100 revolutions 
per minute, and the required speed of fan to be 500 revolutions ; 
then 500 X 8 inches = 4,000 -r loq = 40 inches, size of pulldy 
required. , 

(2) To Find Speed of Fan.— M ultiply the diameter of driving 
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pulley in inches by the speed of the shaft, and divide the result 
by the^ diameter of»the fan pulley in inches. Example: 40 
inches x 100 ~ 8 = 500 = speed of fan per minute. 

Lubrication.— ‘Frequent attention should be given to lubrication 
during the first day or two, afterwards a half-turn of each lubricator 
cap should be given once or twice a day, as experience may prove to 
be necessary. The half-turn forces the lubricant into the bearing. 

Years of experience have convinced the makers that no other 
lubricant answers so well as Stauffer’s for use with their fans. 
Oil is apt to fly off and make a mess, and is also otherwise 
objectionable. 

Cheap Window^ — Windows sometimes become necessary for 
the admission of light, after the erection of a ceiling cloth, in 
positions where they were formerly not required, and these, or 
others, may be economically filled with well-oiled canvas tacked in 
a wooden frame. These will admit about as much light as ground 
glass. Boiled linseed oil will be found the best for the purpose. 

Notes on Air. 


One Atmosphere 
= 147 lb. per square inch. 

= 29-922 inches of mercur>' 1 pa(,r. 
= 33'947 feet of water i 
13 cubic feet of air weigh i lb. 

I lb. of water = 7000 grains. 

Moist air is lighter than dry air at the same temperature. 


Weight in Grains of Vapour in a Cubic Foot of Saturated 
Air, i.e., at the Temperature of the Dew, or 
Condensation Point. Barometer 29 Inches. 


Deg. 

Grs. 

^Deg. 

Grs. 

jopg. 

Grs. 

i Deg- 

Grs. 

Deg.j 

Grs. 

Deg. 

Grs. 

7. 

S' 24 

76 

966 

1 

ir28 

80 

13 13 

91 

1524 ' 

96 

17-62 

72 

8-51 

77 1 

9-96 

82 , 

II 63 


13-53 

92 ; 

I5'69 

97 

18-14 

73 

879 

78 

10-27 

83 j 

n'99 

88 

13-93 

93 

1615 ; 

98 

1867 


■ 907 

79 

O1060 

841 

I2'36 


1436 

94 

i6'63 1 

99 

19-22 


i ^’36 

80 

I0'94 

85 

1274 

90 

I4‘8 o 

1 95 

17-12 j 

100 

1077 j 


V/hen the Barcmeier is at 30 inches add about ^ to these welt^hts. 
The Degrees are Fahrenheit. 
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Velocity of Water through Pipes ( Giiniher ), 











€ 


ll 

&i 

3 .S3 0 

1 

VELOCITY OF WATER THROUGH PIPES IN FEET PER SECOND. 











«s§ 

55 

•s 

2 

2'6 

8 

86 

4 

4‘5 

5 

66 

6 

3 

Cubic ft per min. 

5 9 

7'3 

88 

103 

11-8 






Lossof fall in feet. 

I I 

17 

21 

2'9 

37 





4 

Cubic ft per min 

105 

13 

15 7 

i8'3 

21 





Lossof fall in feet. 

063 

10 

i '4 

19 

2'5 





3 

Cubic ft per min. 

16 4 

20'4 

245 

286 

327 






Lossof fall in feet. 

0-47 

073 

105 

14 

I 9 





6 

Cubic ft. per mm 

23 6 

293 

352 

412 

I i 

47 

53 





Ixssoffallin feet. 

037 

057 

0 82 

15 

8 




7 

Cubic It. p)er min. 

32 

40 

48 

56 

64 

72 





Loss of fall in feet. 

0 30 

0'47 

067 

092 

I 2 

1-5 




3 

Cubic ft. per min. 

42 

52 

63 

73 

84 

94 





Lossof fail in feet 

0 25 

o '39 

0-56 

077 

I 0 

1 3 




3 

Cubic It. per min. 

53 

66 

79 

93 

106 

1 19 

133 




Loss of fall in feet 

0 21 

033 

0 48 

066 

086 

I I 

13 



10 

Cubic ft. per min. 
Lossof fall in feet. 

65 

O' 19 

82 

0 29 

98 

0 42 

115 

057 

*31 

075 

147 

095 

164 

1 2 

- 

- 

12 

Cubic /t. per min. 

94 

117 

141 

165 

188 

212 

235 



Lossoffallinfeet. 

O' 15 

0 23 

o '33 

045 

o '59 

075 

0'9 



14 

Cubic ft. per min 

128 

160 

192 

224 

257 

288 

320 

352 


Lossoffallinfeet 

0’12 

0 19 

0 27 

037 

049 

0 6i 

0 76 

092 


19 

Cubic It. per min 
Loss of fail in feet. 

148 

184 

220 

25 « 

295 

331 

368 

405 


Oil 

017 

025 

034 

044 

0-56 

07 

084 


12 

Cubic ft. per min. 

212 

264 

317 

372 

425 

475 

530 

580 


Loss of fall in feet 

0 og 

0 14 

O' 20 

0 27 

035 

044 

055 

067 


21 

Cubic ft. per min. 
Loss of fall in feet. 

288 

360 

430 

505 

575 

650 

J20 

790 


007 

0 II 

016 

0'22 

O' 29 

0-37 

045 

055 


24 

Cubic ft. per min. 

377 

470 

565 

660 

755 

845 ' 

940 

1030 

1130 ~ 


Lossof fail in feet. 

006 1 

O' 10 

014 

o'lg 

025 

031 

038 

o '46 

0-55 

27 

Cubic ft. per min. 

478 

1595 

715 

»35 

955 

1070 

1190 

1310 

1430 

Lossof fall in feet. 

oc; 

1 008 

O' 12 

1 016 

0'2I 

0 27 

033 

040 

048 

20 

Cubic ft. per min. 
Loss of fall in feet. 

590 

710 i 

880 

1030 

1180 

1320 

1470 

1610 

1760 


0045 

0073 

0 10 

1 0 14 

0 19 

O' 24 

0 29 

0'34 

042 

22 

Cubic ft. per min., 
Loss of fall in feet. 

710 

890 

1070 

1250 

1420 

1600 

1780 

1950 

2140 


0 042 

0065 

0093 


017 

0 21 

0 26 

031 

037 

26 

Cubic ft. per min. 

850 

1000 

1270 

1480 

1700 

^1900 

2120 

2330 

2540 


Loss of fall in feet 

0037 

0058 

0084 

012 

o'i5 

O' IQ 

023 

0*28 

o'34 

22 

Ciubic ft. per min. 
Lossof fall in feet. 

994 

1242 

1491 I 

1739 

1988 

2230 

2485 

*2701 

2982 


00^'; 

0055 

00 

0 

b 

O' 107 

O' 14 

oi8 

0'22 

0 26 

032 

42 

Cubic ft. per min. 
Loss of fall in feet. 

1150 

1440 

1730 

2020 

2300 

2596 

2880 

3170 ^ 

3450 


0031 

0048 

0070 

0095 

0 12 

O' 16 

0 19 

1 0'2j 

028 

49 

Cubic It. per min. 
Loss of fall in feet. 

1323 

1654 

1985 

2316 

2647 

2977 

3308 

3639 

3970 


0029 

0046 

0 066 

0090 

0118 

015 

018 

1 022 

D ’26 

42 

Cubic ft. per min. 

1500 

1880 

2250 

2630 

3000 

3380 

3^^50 

4130 

4500 


Loss of fall in feet. 

0026 

0040 

0058 

0078 

O ' 10 

013 

0 x6 

O' 19 

023 

IT 

Cubic ft. per min. 
Lossof fall in feet. 

1680 

2X00 

2520 

2940 

3360 

3780 

4200 

4620 

^040 

0025 

0038 

0056 

OO75I 

0098 

0126 

0153 

0*185 

[ 0-22 

24 

Cul^c per min. 

1906 

2382 

2859 

3335 

3811 

4288 

4765 

5241 

571B 





ft ft»»-»i 

ft ftft'S 


n Tja 

018 

0*21 
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Pres|ure of Water (Worthington). 



8 3'4G 

9 3«9 
*0 I 4'33 

11 I 476 

12 I 5 20 

13 I 5 6j 

14 0 06 

15 649 

16 6 93 

17 736 

18 779 

19 822 

20 8 66 

21 9 09 

22 9 53 

23 9 96 

24 10 39 

25 10 82 

26 II'26 

27 II 6g 

28 1212 

29 1255 

30 I 2‘99 

31 1342 

32 13 86 

33 1429 

34 1472 

35 15161 

36 15-59 

37 1602 
3« 7645 

39 1689 

40 17-32 I J 

' 41 17 75 J 

4tf 1819 \ 

43 i 8'62 i 

44 19-05 i 

45 I 19-49 c 


3 46 19 92 

6 47 2035 

0 48 20 79 

3 49 2r2i' 

6 50 21*65 

9 51 2209 

3 52 2252 

J 53 22 95 

? 54 2339 

J 55 2382 
j 56 24 26 

> 57 24 69 

1 58 25 12 

’ 59 2555 

I 60 25 99 

61 26*42 

62 26 85 

63 27 29 

64 27 72 

65 28 15 

66 28 58 

I 67 29 02 

68 29*45 

69 29 88 

70 30 32 

71 30 75 

72 31 iS 

73 31 62 

74 32 05 

75 3248 

76 3292 

77 33-35 

78 3378 

79 34-21 

80 34-65 ] 

81 3508 ] 

82 3552 ] 

83 35-95 1 

84 3639 I 

85 3682 I I 

86 I 37-25 I I 

87 f ’3768 I I 

88 38-12 j I 

89 38 55 I 1. 

90 39-98 I r 


91 I 39-42 

92 I 39-85 

93 I 4028 

94 ' 40 72 

95 I 41 15 

96 ,41-58 

97 ; 42 01 

98 I 42 45 

99 ' 42 88 

100 j 43 31 

101 43-75 

102 I 44 18 

103 I 44 Oi 

104 45 05 
^05 I 45 48 

106 I 45 91 

107 4634 

108 46 78 

109 47 21 
no 4764 

111 4808 

112 4851 

1 13 4894 

114 4938 

115 4981 

1 16 j 50 24 

117 I 50-68 

118 51 II 

119 I 5i'54 


136 j 58*91 
*37 i 59 34 
I 138 5977 

j 139 6021 

! 140 60 64 

j 141 61 07 

! 142 61-51 

1 143 6194 

144 6237 

145 62 81 

146 63-24 

147 6367 

148 64 10 

I *49 64-54 

150 6497 

I *51 6549 


123 53-28 

124 53 71 1 
*25 54-15 

126 54-58 

127 55-01 

128 5544 

129 55-88 

130 5631 

131 56-74 

132 57-18 

133 5761 I 

134 58 04 j 
135 ' 5848 


152 65-84 

153 6627 

154 66 70 

155 67 14 

156 67 57 

157 68 00 

158 68 43 

159 6887 

160 69 31 

161 69-74 

162 70 17 

163 7061 

164 71-04 

165 71-47 

166 71-91 

167 7234 

168 7277 

169 73*20 

170 7364 

171 I 74 07 

172 74-50 

173 74 94 

174 75 37 

175 7580 

176 76*23 

177 76-67 

178 77 10 

179 77-53 

180 77*97 


181 78 40 

; 182 78 84 

183 79 27 

184 79 70 

185 80 14 

180 80 57 

187 8100 

1 88 81 43 

189 81 87 

190 8230 

191 82 73 

192 83 17 
I 193 83 60 

194 84 03 

195 84 47 

196 84 90 

197 85-33 


1 198 85-76 
199 8620 
200 86 63 
201 87 07 

202 87 50 

203 87 93 

204 88-36 
205 88 80 
206 8923 
207 8 y' 6 (j 
208 90 10 
209 90-53 
210 9096 

2 II 9139 
212 91 83 ’ 
213 92 26 
214 9269 
215 93-13 
216 93 56 

217 93-99 

I 218 94 43 
219 94*86 
220 95 30 

221 95-73 

222 96*16 I 
223 9660 
224 97-03 
225 97-46 S 


» 226 97-90 

227 98 33 

228 98-76 

229 99 20 

230 99-63 

231 10006 

232 100-49 

233 10093 

234 loi 36 

235 101-79 

236 102*23 

237 102 66 

238 103*09 

239 103*53 

240 103 96 

241 104 39 

242 104-83 

243 105 26 

244 105 69 

245 10613 

246 106-56 


247 106-99 

248 107*43 

249 107-86 

250 108-29 

251 108*73 

252 10916 

253 109-59 

254 11003 

255 110*46 

256 11089 

257 111-32 

258 111*76 

259 112*19 

260 112-62 

261 11306 

262 113*49 

263 113-92 

264 114-36 

265 114-79 

266 115-22 

267 115-66 

268 zt6o9 

269 116*52 

,270 116-96 
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Discharge of Water over a Weir {Gunther.) 




Depth ( h ) 
on Weir 
In Inches. 

0 

i 

i 


5 - 

i 




I 

*40 

■43 

•55 

•65 

74 

■83 

•93 

103 

2 

114 

119 

136 

1-47 

159 

1-71 

1-83 

196 

3 

209 

216 

2-36 

250 

263 

,2-78 

292 

307 

4 

322 

329 

352 

3-68 

383 

399 

4-16 

4-32 

5 

450 

458 

484 

501 

518 

536 

5'54 

572 

6 

590 

600 

628 

6-47 

6-65 

6-85 

705 

725 

7 

7 44 

754 

784 

805 

825 

845 

866 

8-86 

8 

gio 

9- 20 

952 

974 

996 

10 18 

10-40 

10-62 

9 

10 86 

1097 

II 31 

”•54 

n 77 

1200 

12-23 

12-47 

10 

1271 

1283 

13 19 

1343 

13-67 

1393 

1416 

14-42 

II 

1467 

1479 

1518 

1543 

*5-67 

15-96 

16-20 

16-46 

12 

1673 

1686 

1726 

1752 

17-78 

ei8o5 

18-32 

18-58 

13 

1887 

1901 

19-42 

19-69 

19-97 

20 24 

2052 

20-80 

14 

2109 

21 23 

21 65 

21 94 

22 22 

22-51 

2279 

23-08 

15 

23 ‘ 3 « 

2353 

23 97 

24 26 

24 56 

24 86 

25-16 

25-46 

16 

25 76 

2591 

26 36 

26 66 

26-97 

27 27 

2758 

27-89 

17 

28 20 

28 35 

28 82 

29 14 

29 45 

29-76 

30-08 

3039 

18 

3070 

3086 

31 34 

3166 

3198 

3231 

32-63 

32-96 


Table of Results of Operations of Hydraulic Rams 

(Kempe), 


Number of 

Height of 

Height of 

Water 

Water Raised. ! 


Strokes. 

Fall. 

Elevation, 

Expended. 

Eflect. 

Min. 

Feel. 

Feet. 

Cubic Feet. 

Cubic Feet. ' 


66 

1006 , 

26-3 

I-71 

•543 

■9 

50 

993 

38 f> 

193 

-421 

•85 

36 

j 6-05 1 

38-6 

143 

■169 ; 

■75 

31 

5'o6 1 

1 

1-29 

”3 

-67 

15 

1 3'22 1 

38-6 

1-98 

-058 

■35 

10 

1 I '97 1 

38-6 

1-58 

-014 

18 


! i 

196-8 

•38 

-029 

-67 


Speeds of Wood-working Machines. 

Circular saws for ripping soft wood 9.000 feet per minute at periphery. 

M M hardwood 7,000 ,, „ 

„ for crcAs-cutting soft wood 10,000 ,, „ 

M t> •• hard wood 8,000 ,, „ 1 „ . 

Band saws for sawing soft wood 5,000 feet traverse of blade per minute. 

It M I. hardwood 3,500 ,, „ „ 

Planing machines 6,000 feet per minute at cutting edge. 

M depth of es^ cut ^th of an in^. 
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Speeds of Cuttinq Tools for Metals {MoUswrth), 

• 

SpeAs for cast iron generally, 150 to 190 inches per minute, boring 80 inches per 
minute. 

Speeds for wrought iron, about 260 to 280 inches per minute. 

For yellow brass, about 300 inches per minute. 

Spew of planers, about 15 feet per minute. 

Speed of shapers, about 12 feet per minute. 

For drilling, tapping, or boring, the speed of the circumference of the tool should 
be from 80 to 120 inches per minute in cast iron, and from 140 to 160 in wrought iron. 


Speeds of Milling Cutters 6 inches diameter and upwards {Kmpt). 

Speed in feet per minute. Depth of cut in inches 

Steel .... 36 ... . J 

Iron ... 48 .... I 

Cast-iron. 60 . ii( 

Brass 120 2^ 

Pitch of Cutter Teeth. 

For cutters from 4 to 15 inches in diameter: Pitch of teeth in inches = (^/(diameter 
in inches x 8) x ‘0625 

Lubrication. 

A few words upon this important subject will not be out of 
place. For more extended information, however, the author begs 
to refer the reader desirous of going more fully into the matter to 
his previous work upon “ Bearings and Lubrication,” * wherein 
it will be found specifically dealt with. 

Shortly, lubrication is intended to diminish, as far as possible, 
the friction that takes place between rubbing surfaces, and 
thereby to prevent those surfaces from heating, and to reduce 
to a minimum the wear and tear of the parts. 

This friction is the result of one body rolling or sliding upoa 
another body, the amount of friction thus engendered being 
governed by the pressure to which these bodies are subjected, 
conjoint^ with the nature of the surfaces that are in contact, 
but the greater or lesser extent of those surfaces being immaterial 
theoretically so far as the amount of the friction is concerned. ^ 

Heating of the rubbing surfaces of machinery is produced by 
the interlocking of the unavoidable inequalities of these surfaces, 


* '' Bearings and Lubrication, a Handbook for Every User of Machinery,” by the 
enthor of this work (London : William Rider & Sons, Limited). 
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as they pass over each other, and the constant vibration produced 
thereby. 

It is practically an impossibility to produce two bearing surfaces 
perfectly pure or true, and were this even not the case, such 
surfaces would be undesirable, as pressure would cause them 
to unite in one piece. 

The friction between two surfaces in rubbing contact can only 
be reduced by filling up the above-mentioned inequalities with 
lubricants, and thereby preventing, to a greater or lesser extent, 
the vibration caused by the violent interlocking of these 
inequalities. 

The aim of perfect lubrication should be to cause the journal to 
be completely oil-borne, and to approximate the friction as nearly 
as possible to that of liquids, or rather to that of solids upon liquids. 

Two kinds of lubricants are employed, viz., liquid lubricants 
for the reduction of friction, and greases of a solid or semi-solid 
consistency for preventing the over-heating of the parts by melting 
and running into the bearing as soon as the temperature begins to 
rise abnormally. These latter classes of lubricants are now, how- 
ever, much used in special lubricators, by which they are forced 
into the bearing, for ordinary purposes of lubrication, and, as has 
been already mentioned, this type of lubricant is the one best 
adapted for use with fans. 

Liquid lubricants comprise such fluids as water, and vegetable, 
animal, and mineral oils. 

Solid and semi-solid lubricants comprise greases, tallows, fresh 
lard, soap, palm oil, powdered plumbago, graphite, talc, &c., and 
numerous artificial mixtures consisting of fats, resins, water, soda, 
and many other compounds. 

The following are the principal features to be looked for in 
a good lubricant : — 

It should reduce the friction to a minimum, be perfectl}^ neutral, 
and uniform in composition. 

It should be absolutely free from any inorganic matter or grit, 
and from any gumming properties or disagreeable smell. 

It should not become appreciably altered by exposure to the air. 

It should be capable of standing a high ’ temperatuit 
(612® Fahr.) without any loss or decomposition, and a low 
temperature (18° Fahr.) without solidifying or depositing solid 
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matters. The latter quality, however, being one of minor import- 
ance, as only obviating the inconvenience that might otherwise 
result from the oil congealing in the lubricators and oil cans, or 
other vessels, in cold'climates. 

Finally it should be entirely free from acids, which have a 
highly corrosive action on bearings, and on other parts of 
machinery, and it should not stain bright work, even when left 
,upon it for a considerable length of time. 

The adaptability of a lubricant to the requirements of light or 
heavy bearings is an important question. For bearings subjected 
to light pressures, oils of a fluid nature are most suitable, whilst 
for bearings subjected to heavy pressures lubricants of greater 
consistency are the best. Under certain conditions solid or semi- 
solid lubricants are to be preferred. 

Oils for use in steam-engine cylinders, and on slide valves, 
should not be liable to oxidise, and should be absolutely free from 
the objectionable quality of developing acids which corrode metals, 
and of forming in the cylinders, steam chests, condensers, and 
boilers, deposits of a mucilaginous substance, which interfere to no 
small extent with efficient working. Cylinder oils, moreover, are 
subjected to high temperatures, and must possess more body or 
consistency than oils only intended for the ordinary purposes of 
lubrication. Owing to their stability, mineral oils are peculiarly 
suitable for this purpose, but they should be free from light oil or 
naphtha (of which the flash point is an indication), which would be 
injurious to packings, especially of indiarubber; they should not, 
moreover, have a boiling point below 600° Fahr., nor give off smoke 
under 400° Fahr., and their firing or flashing point should not be 
under 550° Fahr, They should have at least an equal body to. 
castor-oil, or five or six times that of colza oil. 

A mixture of lard oil, 2 parts, good quality mineral oil, 3 parts, 
and finely-powdered graphite, J part, forms a good cylinder 
lubricant. 

For the lubrication of extensive surfaces, or where there is a 
high velocity and little pressure, mineral oils are preferable. For 
Ordinary use mineral oils should have a specific gravity of 90 at a 
temperature of 60° Fahr., and should not give off inflammable 
vapours at a temperature under 350^ Fahr. 

For bearings subjected to a heavy pressure, and especially for 
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those of new machinery, and in hot climates, castor-oil is the 
most suitable. ^ 

For railway purposes the best axle greases should contain at 
least 35 per cent, of a mixture of tallow and -palm oil. 

Bearings.* 

Each degree of heat that is produced in a bearing by friction, 
is so much power completely lost and thrown away. So many 
degrees of heat, therefore, produced in a machine bearing, above 
that of the atmosphere, are equivalent to as many degrees extracted 
from under the boiler; the heat, instead of performing useful 
work, causing only so much additional we^r and tear to the 
machinery, and extra waste. 

In order to insure a bearing running cool, the following con- 
ditions must be complied with : — The journal and bearing must 
be made of proper materials. The wearing surfaces must be 
perfectly smooth, of sufficient areas, and have an uniform bearing. 
They must be provided with such oil ways as will evenly distributt^ 
the lubricant to every portion thereof. The supply of lubricant 
must be constant, regular, and sufficient in quantity. All dust, 
dirt, and other foreign bodies must be rigorously excluded. 


Lime in Tea Soils (Bamber). 



Assam. 

Cachar. 

Kangra. 

, Darjeeling. 

Dooars. 

Chota- 

Naypar. 

Sample i 

Trace 

Trace 

•38 

' 48 

■M 

01 

I. * 2 


,, 

■39 

: - 15 ’ 

•30 


.. 3 

M 

M 

•06 

! 

I'SOf 


.. 4 

.. 

,, 

•17 




.5 

' ,, 

■ig 

•12 




M t* 

■10 

•n 

•58 

i ■ * ^ 



.. 7 

•15 

•12 j 





.. c 

•31 

■05 



i ” t 


Average 

1 -07 

;o6 

•29 

; 32 

22 



* Average of 6 samples. 

t Exceptional percentage from soil at the foot of some limeston^^hills. 


* For further information on this subject, see " Bearings and Lubrication," the 
toune author. 
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VALUES OF Various Manures (Bamhcr). 


^ Manure. 

Ammdmum Sulphate 
Sodium Nitrate 
Castor Cake Dust . 

Rape 

Horn Dust .... 

Shoddy and Ground Leather . 

Dried Blood .... 
Potassium Chloride, 8o percent. 
Potassium Sulphate, 50 per cent 
Kainit 

Potassium Nitrate, 85 per cent. 

Ground Charlestown Phosphate 54 00 
Basic Slag Meal 40 00 


• Guaranteed percentage. Value per unit. Price per ton. 
24 per cent. Ammonia £0 10 6 /12 15 0 
19 , 


5'5 
4’5 
1400 
1200 
1500 
5000 
27 00 
12 00 
1 40 00 
(1400 


Potash 


Ammonia 

Phosphate 


0 9 
0 12 
0 17 
0 10 
o 6 
0 10 
0 3 
0 3 
0 3 
0 4 
0 12 


0 10 
0 10 


9 

3 10 0 
400 
770 

3 10 0 
800 
800 

4 10 0 

I 13 o 

16 10 0 

250 
I 12 6 


Percentage* of Ash in Various Teas (Warrington). 


Grains of Ash. 

Java Gunpowder 5 0 

Gunpowder during the East India Company’s Charter. 6 5 

Kemaon Hyson ... • 5 0 

Assam Hyson 6 0 

Lie Gunpowder, No i . 45 5 

Scented Caper • • 5'5 

Lie Flower Caper 37 5 

Mixtures containing these Lie Teas, No. i 22'5 

Ditto ditto No. 2 .110 


Composition ov Tea (Buckmasicr), 


Water ... 


50 

Flesh.formers{T^‘?' 

300I 

15001 

^ i 8’00 

( Aromatic oil 

075] 


Heat-formers J®"/" ; 

300 

1800 

I- 25 75 

(Fat . 

4’oo] 

1 

Tannic acid . 

2O25 

Woody fibre 


2000 

Mineral matter 


500 


zoo’od 

Constituents of Tea. 

It is usual to designate the constituents of tea as flesh-formers 
and heat-formers, but, in point of fact, it is almost beyond a doubt 
that tea has no claim whatever to the possession of any such 
value, as it is practically certain that it is not digested. 

fhe use of tea, then, really depends upon the undoubtedly taste- 
ful, refreshingly stimulating beverage which it produces, and not 
tipon the poSs^sSion of any food-power. 

The stimulating property of tea is mainly due to its active 
principle theine or methyl-theobromine (CgHwNiOa+HgO). 
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The amount of this alkaloid found in tea by different analysers 
varies considerably ; the quantity given by Si,»- Henry E. Roscoe 
is about 2 per cent. 

Remedies for Tea Blight. 

Take a quantity of common starch, dissolve to the consistency 
usual when required for getting up linen, choose a fine bright 
morning, and before the sun gets hot, smear the starch well over 
the plants affected. In some fifteen minutes the starch sets, and 
in an hour or two it all peels off, taking with it the dead insects 
along with their eggs and progeny, and leaving the plants quite 
clean. — (B. Ribbenirop, I mpcctor -General of Indian Forests), 

Powdered flowers of sulphur dusted upon the leaves of the 
affected bush, or syringing with a solution of lime and sulphur is 
stated to have been tried with considerable success, and syringing 
with a solution of sulphate of copper has likewise been used. 

According to Mr. Christison, sulphur is a very effectual remedy 
for “ red spider,” and it also acts as an excellent manure for many 
descriptions of soils. 

Other insecticides proposed to be used for tea plants comprise : 
Sulphide of carbon, petroleum (crude), emulsion of kerosene, 
sulpho-carbonate of potash, solution of whale soap, extract of 
adhotoda vasica, applications of a compound known as London 
purple, vaporization with carbonic acid and lime, inoculation with 
carbonic acid, &c., &c. 

It has also been recommended to introduce into the ground in 
which the seeds are to be sown, the plants are to be set, or at the 
roots qf the tea shrubs, a mixture of 20 to 25 parts of natural 
'bitumen in a fine state of division, with 80 to 75 parts of dry 
earth, powdered clay, or powdered chalk. 

Tea Analyses. 

Average of Indian. Ceylon, and common Chinese and Japanese Teas (CroU), 

No. 1. No. 2. No. , 

662 65 6*35 

(39-80) (38-4 

j to p to }■ . .0 26-20 

140-35) (4302 

(i'88) (1-64) fio8 

■1 to ^ . . i to . 4 to 

(324) (2-18] (3-46 


Ash 

Extracts ) 
Soluble Salts ) 

Theino . 
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•Ash 

Chinese and Japanese Teas {Elder). 

57 

Extracts ) 

Soluble Salts ) 


3000 

Theine . 


200 

Ash . 

Japanese Teas [Kinch). 

No. r. No. j. 

No. 3. 

6 53 6 10 

650 

Extracts ) 

Soluble Salts \ 

• 52 55 

36 50 

Tannin 

I2'50 12 10 

139 

Theine 

5 79 633 

ii8 

Average of Six Ceylon Teas (Dunn) 


Ash 


482 

Extracts 


42 2 

Soluble Salts 


305 

Theine 


174 

Average ok Fifteen Indian Teas {Newbtny). 


Ash 


534 

Extracts 


3942 

Soluble Salts 


31O 

Theine 


1 94 


Average of Fifteen Foochow Congous (Newbeny). 


Ash . . 5 20 

Extracts 29 26 

Soluble Salts 2 88 

Theine ... 1 84 


Approximate Analysis of Tea (Bainber) 


Essential oil 


•05 F 

Fixed oil 


•50 

Theine 


410 

Volatile Alkaloid 


Trace 

Tannin 


18 15 

Boneic Acid 


2-38 

Gallic Acid 


■83 

Legumen . 


2400 

Albumin and Globulin 


roo 

Waxes and Gums 


288 

Pectin, Pectoses, &c . 


12 60 

Amides . . 

4 

Trace 

Cellulose. Fibre, &c. . 


21 -20 

Phlobaphene, Resins, &c 


■ 7 85 , 

Mineral Matter . 


• 4'50 

Moisture . 


Free 
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Behaviour of Theine and Theobromine with Reagents [Crok). 


Sulphomolybdic acid (Frohde’s) 

Sulphovenadic acid 
Solution of 1 in K1 

Mercuric chloride (saturated solution) 
Sonnenschein’s reagent 

Scheibler’s reagent 
Tannic acid 

Hager's reagent . 

Concentrated HCl. 

Pure concentrated HaS 04 

HNOa (sp. gr. 1 - 4 ) 


No reaction with theine, theobromiilh, and 
others. 

None with theine or nicotine. 

None. 

Abundant precipitate. 

Yellow, usually amorphous, precipitate (gene- 
rally insoluble) with nearly all. 

A very similar reaction. 

Precipitates theine, theobromine, and col- . 
chicine. 

None with theine, theobromine, and several 
others. 

None. 

Gives a faint straw-coloured tint with theine 
and others. 

None If, however, theine is heated with a 
large excess of HNO», or if oxidised with 
chromic acid mixture, cholestrophane, or 
dimethyl-parabonic acid (C“(CHB)aN808) is 
formed. 


Properties of Theine or Caffeine. 

Pure theine or caffeine forms prisms of very pleasing silky 
appearance, which prisms are soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, 
and it is precipitated by tannin, and sublimated by heat. Its com- 
position according to Garrod is (C10H10N4O4+2HO). 

Taken internally theine or caffeine, or a strong solution con- 
taining it, is a tonic and stimulant which acts in a very powerful 
manner upon the nervous system, giving rise to great restlessness, 
heart palpitation, and other symptoms of a nervous character. 

It- likewise possesses, to a certain extent, the power of staying 
or arresting the changes or metamorphoses of the animal body, 
which is demonstrated by the decrease in the formation of urea 
caused by its use. 

Theine and caffeine is employed for the relief of stupor due to 
the use of narcotics, in headaches of a nervous nature, to stop the 
paroxysms of spasmodic asthma, in whooping cough, and, various 
forms of affections of an intermittent nature. 

According to Huchard, caffeine can be administered internally 
in doses of from 2 to 6 grains. For hypodermic injection : 
It grains of caffeine with 15 grains of benzoate of ^sodium and 
75 minims of distilled water. Tonic, stimulant, antithermic, 
regulates the cardiac functions ; is given in all adynamic 
conditions. 
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Overdoses produce burning of the throat, excessive thirst, pains 
in the stomach and Rowels, tremor of the extremities, vomiting, 
purging, and diuresis. Nitro-glycerine add apomorphine are said 
to be antidotes. 


Adulteration or Tea with Foreign Leaves. 

This description of adulteration can be the most readily detected 
by an examination under a microscope. 


Indian Weights and Measures. 

Weights. 

North India. 

Tola= 2 chitak, ‘0125 seer, 000313 maund, 0257 lb. 

Chitak = 5 tola, 0025 seer, 00156 maund, 12857 lb. 

Seer = 80 tola, 16 chitak, 025 maund, 2 0571 lbs. 

Maund or Mau = 3,200 tola, 640 chitak, 40 seer, 82 2840 lbs, 


Madras. 

Tola =r 333 pollam, 00833 vi.s, 001042 maund. 000521 candy, 0257 lb 
Pollam = 3 tola, 025 vi.s, 003125 maund, 0001563 candy, 07714 lbs. 
Vis = 120 tola, 40 pollam, 125 maund. 00615 candy, 3 0837 lbs 
Maund or Mau = 960 tola, 320 pollam, 8 vis, 05 candy, 24 686 lbs. 
Candy = 19,200 tola. 6,400 pollam, 160 vis, 20 maund, 493 714 lbs. 


Bombay. 

Seer = 7 lb. : Maund = 28 lbs : Candy = 5 cwts. 


Square Measure. 


North India. 


Madras. 


Guj = •null, 00028 biga, 84028 sq. yd 
Baus =9 guj, 0025 biga, 7 5625 sq. yds 
Biga or Beegahss; 3,600 guj, 400 baus, 
’624 acre. 


Kol == 04167 guli, 0004167 kani, 24aq. feet. 
Guli = 24 kol, 010 kani, 576 sq. feet. 

Kani = 2,400 kol, 100 guli, 132 acre. 


Bombay. 

Kati = 05 paud, 0025 biga. 10 sq. yds. 
Paud = 20 kati, 05 biga, 200 sq. yds. 
Bigas: 400 kati, 20 paud, '825 acre. 

Capacity. 

North India. 

Seer =2 pali. 023 maund, *245 gallon. 
Pali = 5 seer, 125 maund, Z'226 gallons. 
Maund ss 40 seer, 8 pali, 9-81 gallons. 
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Madras. 

Olakss 08 padi, 01 mcrdkl, 002 para, 000025 gas, 8 cubic inches. 

Padiss 12J olak, 125 mercal, 025 para, 0003175 gas, 100 cubic inches. 
Mercal =: 100 olak, 8 padi, 2 para, 0025 gas, 800 cubic inches. 

Para = 500 olak, 40 padi, 5 mercal, 0125 gas, 4,000 cubic inches. 

Gas = 40,000 olak, 3,200 padi, 400 merc^. 80 para, i gas, 185 2 cubic inches. 


Bombay* 

Seer = 25 paili, *015625 para, 00195 candy, 49 cub ins., 18 gallon. 
Paili = 4 seer, 0625 para, 00781 candy, 197 cub ins., 71 gallon. 
Para = 64 seer, 16 paili, 125 candy, 3,145 cub ins., 1134 gallons. 
Candy = 512 seer, 128 paili, 8 para, 25,160 cub ins., 90 74 gallons. 


Length. 

North India. Madras. 


Jow= 00694 Ruj' 0000017 kos, 0229 ins 
Guj = 144 jow, 00025 ^^tos, 33 ins 
Kos = 576,000 jow, 4,000 guj, 2 08 miles 


Span = *4444 cubit, 0000556 kok, 8 ins. 
Cubit = 2 25 span, 000125 kos, 18 ins. 
Kos= 18,000 span, 8,000 cubit, 2*27 miles. 


Bombay. 

Tasiiss 0625 hath. 04167 guj, i 125 inch. 
Hath = 16 tasu, 6667 guj, 18 inches. 

Guj = 24 tasu, 1 5 hath, 27 inches. 


Indian Money. 


X pie 
3 .. 


11 = 

16 annas = 

16 rupees = 

I-ac (100,000 rupees) = 


Value, taking rupee at is. id . 

id. 


id. 
IS. 4d. 
£i IS. 4rf. 

£ 6,666 13s. 4rf. 


Chinese Money. 


I tael 
10 mace 
100 conderin 
1,000 cash 


= 6s. 6 \d silver at 6oJrf. per troy oz. 


Japanese Money. 

lo-yen piece = £2 os. liji. 

I yen of 100 sen. = 4s. 3frf. silver at 6oJd. per troy oz. 



Tab1-e Showing Value of any Commodity, from i Seer to i Maund, at from i to 20 
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The Price per Maund in Rupees, Annas or Pies; 


EQUAL TO Rupees per ton. 


Per Ton. 

R. A. P. 

In Rupees. 

Per Maund. 

In Annas. 

In Pies. 

0 

0 

I 

0002 

0031 

037 

0 

0 

2 

0004 

0062 

■074 

0 

0 

3 

0006 

0092 

no 

0 

0 

4 

0008 

0123 

-147 

0 

0 

5 

0010 

0153 

184 

0 

0 

6 

0012 

0192 

221 

0 

0 

7 

0013 

0214 

•258 

0 

0 

8 

•0015 

■0245 

294 

0 

0 

9 

0017 

0276 

33 * 

0 

0 

10 

0019 

0306 

368 

0 

0 

II 

0021 

•0337 

•405 

0 

I 

0 

0023 

0368 

442 

0 

2 

0 

0046 

•0735 

88 

0 

3 

0 

0069 

1103 

132 

0 

4 

0 

0092 

1471 

176 

0 

5 

0 

•0115 

1838 

2 21 

0 

6 

0 

0138 

2206 

265 

0 

7 

0 

0161 

2573 

[ 309 

0 

8 

0 

018 

29 

3 53 

0 

9 

0 

020 

33 

3 97 

0 

10 

0 

023 

36 

441 

0 

II 

0 

025 

•40 

485 

0 

12 

0 

028 

44 

530 

0 

13 

0 

•030 

■48 

5’74 

0 

14 

0 

032 

52 

618 

0 

15 

0 

•035 

■55 

662 

I 

0 

0 

■037 

•59 

706 

2 

0 

0 

•074 

ri8 

14 I 

3 

0 

0 

no 

176 

21'2 

4 

0 

0 

147 

235 

28 2 

5 

0 

0 

-184 

294 

353 

6 

0 

0 

■221 

3 53 

424 

7 

q 

0 

257 

412 

49 4 

8 

0 

0 

294 

471 

565 

9 

0 

0 

33 * 

530 

635 

10 

0 

0 — 

0 

3O8 

588 

706 


£ E 2 
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Weight Calculating Table. 

English Weight Converted into Factory and Bazaar Weights. 


English Weight. 


Factory Weight. 

. Bazaar Weight. 

Tons 

cwts. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

Mds. 

sr. 

ck. 

Dec. 

Mds. 

sr. 

ck. 

Dec. 

1000 

0 

0 

0 

30,000 

0 

0 


27,272 

29 

I 

45 

500 

0 

0 

0 

15,000 

0 

0 


13.63^ 

14 

8 

72 

200 

0 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 


5.454 

21 

13 

09 

100 

0 

0 

0 

3.000 

0 

0 


(.727 

10 

14 

54 

80 

0 

0 

0 

2,400 

0 

0 

• • 

2,181 

32 

II 

63 

60 

0 

0 

0 

1,800 

0 

0 

•• 

1.636 

14 

8 

72 

40 

0 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 


1,090 

36 

5 

81 

20 

0 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 


545 

18 

2 

90 

10 

0 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 


272 

29 

I 

45 

9 

0 

0 

0 

270 

0 

0 


245 

18 

2 

90 

8 

0 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 


218 

7 

4 

36 

7 

0 

0 

0 

210 

0 

0 


190 

36 

5 

81 

6 

0 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 


163 

25 

7 

27 

5 

0 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 


136 

14 

8 

72 

4 

0 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 


109 

3 

10 

18 

3 

0 

0 

0 

(JO 

0 

0 


81 

32 

II 

63 

2 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 


54 

21 

13 

09 

X 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 


27 

10 

14 

54 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 


13 

25 

7 

27 

0 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 


10 

36 

5 

8x 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 


8 

7 

4 

36 

0 

4 
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0 
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I 
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10 
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Tea Machinery. 


Particulars required to estimate Vor an Aerial 
Tramway. 

(i) Lenf^^th of line. (2) In case the line does not go straight 
from end to end ; then, the number and degrees of angles, 
(j) An approximate section of the ground to be passed over. 
(4) Quantity of material to be carried per hour. (5) What power 
is available for driving. (6) Whether or not suitable timber can 
be procured on the spot for the construction of terminal frames 
and posts. 


Estimate for Light Line of Aerial Tramway 
(W. R. Shaw, M.E.). 

The following description and estimate taken from the “ Indian 
and Eastern Engineer ” of a very light line on the continuous 
running rope system will be useful to planters 100 feet rise or 
fall per mile will make little appreciable difference in the driving 
power required, only about J h.-p. per mile. The line can be 
of any length, but long lines must be divided into sections, and no 
section must be more than 3 miles. Two sections can be coupled 
together and driven by the same source of power. 

Line io deliver 20 maunds per hour in loads not exceeding 
2 maunds each. 

Steel rope ij inch circumference, weight per fathom 2 lbs., 
guaranteed breaking strain 5I tons, price at home 2J pence per 
foot, will be used. 

Speed aj miles per hour, 10 loads per hour; loads will be 
1,450 feet apart. 

The driving power required will be about 2 h.-p. per m*ile. The 
power can be taken off an engine or turbine, or failing these^ the 
line can be driven by bullocks working on a Persian wheel geared 
to one end of the line. If power is available, the line can carry 
two or three times as many loads as are taken Spans wMl 
usually be 200 feet, but occasional spans can be as much as 
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Estimate for all materials except woodwork, line 3 miles long, 
delivering 20 maunds per hour. 


Rs. 

Rope, 6 miles at 39 annas per foot ... ... 6,957 

Carriers, 21 at Rs. 50 ... ... ... ... 1,050 

Pulleys, 6 inches diameter, 150 at Rs. 10 ... 1,500 

End pulleys, 4 feet diameter, 2 at Rs 250 ... 500 

Fittings for terminals and counter-weight ... too 

10,107 

Contingencies 5 per cent ... ... ... 505 

Total ... 10,612 

Sa.y Rs. 11,000. 


Assuming? there is a source of power available, the working 
expenses will be : — ^ ^ 

4 coolies loading and unloading at 6 annas ... i S 0 
Oiling and supervision ... 100 

Total ... 2 8 0 


Output, 20 maunds X 8 hours — i6o maunds. 

This works out three pics per maund per mile exclusive of repairs 
and renewals. When a pucca cart road has been made, a wire 
tramway of this kind would not be of much use, but there are lots 
of gardens which have to depend on a kutcha road and where a 
line of this kind would soon pay for itself. 


Table of Working Strength of Ropes in Tons. 


Circum, 

Hemp. ! 

Wire. 

CJrcum. 

Inches. 

Hemp. 

Common. 1 Good. 

Inches. 

Common. 

Good. 

Iron. 

Steel 

1 

If 

li 

ifi 

2 

2 f 

fl 

3 

3 f 

Sh 

3 l 

032 

■050 

•072 

•098 

•128 

•162 

’200 

•242 

■288 

" 450 
■512 

046 

•072 

•104 

•I4I 

•184 

•233 

•288 

■348 

•414 

•486 

•564 

•647 

•736 

29 

■45 

•65 

89 

ri6 

M 7 

1 81 
2-19 
261 

3 06 

355 

1 408 
4-64 

•45 

•70 

lOI 

138 

I ’So 
2-28 
281 

340 

405 

4 75 

551 

6'33 

7’20 

4.1 

4 i 

4 t 

! H 
i 7 
i 74 

8 

84 

9 

10 

578 

•648 

*722 

800 

■968 

1 152 

1 352 
r568 
r8oo 

2 048 
2312 
2.592 
3'200 

•831 

■932 

1038 

1 150 

i ’392 

I 656 
1944 
2254 
2*588 

2 ’944 

3324 

3726 

4*600 1 
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Tea Machinery. 


Single Line Tramway^ 

The single-rail tramway invented by Mr. Charles Ewing has 
been adopted on some Indian plantations, and appears very 
suitable for countries possessing good roads. A single line of rail, 
weighing about 14 lbs. to the yard, is laid upon a level road ; on 
the rail run the trucks, which are mounted on double-flanged 
wheels placed under the centre. Support is given on one side of 
the truck by a light iron balance wheel running on an axle which 
is kept in position by a horn plate fixed to the frame of the truck. 
A double-helical spring fitted to the axle prevents excessive jolting 
when the balance wheel encounters inequalities in the road 
surface. The trucks, which arc 8 feet or 9 feet wide, are made of 
planks of teak or other suitable wood fastened with nuts and 
bolts, and, in parts of India, arc drawn by bullocks. 
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A bandoned process of fermenting 
the leaf, 58 

Accelerating the ferm<intation of the leaf, 
apparatus for, 129, 130 
Accommodation, internal, required in 
tea factory, 43 

Accumulators, electric traction by, 283 
Acid, carbonic, use of as a remedy for 
tea blight, 412 

Acme tea chest or box, 265, 266 
Acre, product of green leaf per, 34 
— — finished tea per, 4, 34 

Action of withering tea leaf, 54, 55, 62, 64 
— turbine, 362, 363 
Adhotoda vasica, extract of, as a remedy 
for tea blight, 412 

Adjustment of brushes of dynamo, 335 
Admittance of air to withering loft or 
room, <J4— 97 

Adulteration of tea with foreign leaves. 


Advantages of arranging sorting room on 
upper story of factory, 49 

— anhydrous ammonia as a 

refrigerating agent, 323 

— centre of plantation as site 

for factory, 38 

— centrifugal pumps, 346, 


different systems of steam 
cultivation, 6, 7, 12 
duplex steam pump, 341 
fermenting process, 58 
good cultivation, 3 
— plant, I 

mechanical packing. 250, 

251 

metal tea chests and boxes, 
265 

ipoist warm air system of 
* withering, 71 
p’jisometer steam pump, 

340.341 . . . 

steam-heated tea drying 
machines, 191, 214 


Advantages of relative, square and tri- 
I angular methods of 

planting, 24, 25 
telpher system of trans- 
port, 297, 298 

, - using traps with over- 

lapping edges in drying machines, 133 
i Aerial tramways, 207, 287—308 

— — estimate lor very light 

line of, 422. 423 
— ■ particulars required to 

estimate for, 422 

— ropeway, see Aerial tramway 
After cultivation of land by steam power, 

implements for, 12-10 
i Agitators, movable, mixing machines 
■ with, 377-37y 

Air, access of, to interior of refrigerating 

S ratiis, 329 

:tjng away by pipe or duct 
from withering fan 94 
drawing across withering loft, num- 
ber of fans required for, 92 
I -- dry warm, artificial withering by 
means of, 62—70 

I — expelling of. from refrigerating appa- 
j ratus, 327 

! — heater, or stove, for use with tea- 
i drying machines, 157—160, 161, 
! 163, 164, rfi8, 169, 170, 171, 172, 

i 173, 174, 182, 183, 184, 200, 201, 

' 208,211,226,227,230 

— hot, inlet to withering loft or room, 

I area of, 92 

— moist warm, artificial withering by 
means of, 70—101 

, — moved by fans, to ascertain volume 
of, 400, 401 
' — notes on, 403 

■ — temperature of, for admittance to 
withering loft or room, 92 
Air-tight bins, storage of tea in, 49 
I Aitken's movement for te^ {^king 
machines, 258. 259 
i Akroyd, sge Homsby-Aclkroyd 
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Alkaloids, amount of, in tea, 412 
Allen, J. C , tea drying machine, 230 
Allowance or pay, daily, table of, in 
Indian money, 421 

Alternate current electric motors, 367, 3^)8 
^ traction, 283 

Alternately inclined trays, tea dryer fitted 
with, 1 81, 1 82 

Alteration produced by rolling process on 
tea leaf, 50 

Ammonia compression process, 322 
compressor, 324, 325 
American type of wind motor, 368 
Analyses, tea, 412, 413 
Analysis of soils of China and Assam, 27 
Angles for sails of wind motors, proper, 
368, 369 

Anhydrous amintmia. 322—324 
Anti-balance and plough, Cuban, 13—16 
Apparatus for effecting or accelerating 
me fermentation of the leaf, 129, 130 
Apparatus, miscellaneous, see Miscel- 
laneous machinery and 
apparatus 

— winding, for steam culti- 
vation, II, 12 

Applications of pulsometer pump, useful, 

340. 341 

Approximate analysis of tea, 413 
Apron or travelling sheet or band for tea 
drying machines, 224, 225 
Arc lamps, varieties of, 335, 336 

— — choosing candle-power of, 336 

— — hanging of, 335, 336 

-- — mechanism of, f 35 

— parallel , system of blocking on telpher 

line, 299, 300 

— system of electric lighting. 330 
Arched-over furnace of air-heater or 

stove. 158 

Area, floor, artificial withering room, 68, 

91 

— — carpenters' shop, 49 

— — entire factory, 42 

— — fermenting floors, 48 

— — • hot air inlet to withering loft 

* or room, 93 

— — machine room, 46 

— natural withering floors or 
chungs, 44 

— — office, 50 

— — sorting room, 49 

— — tasting and sampling room, 50 
-- of hot air inlet to artificial wither- 
ing loft or room, 93 

— of pipe or duct to or from fan. 94 
Arms or beaters, ball breaking machine 

with, 119. 122 

— movable, mixing machines with, 

377—379 

— 0 windmillormotor, proper length 
of, 368 


Arrangement of brake for trains on telpher 

J stem, 306, 307 

pipe or duct to fan, 

*94 « 

— fermenting floors in tiers, 

!l 7 - 48 

— withering racks across 

room or loft, 88—90 
— plug or stopple for sub- 

jecting leaf to pressure 
in rolling machine, 114, 

1 15 

the double engine system 
of steam cultivation, 
7-12 

— the tea factory, internal, 

42-52 

Arresting operation of dynamo, 335 
Arridda wood, use of, for making tea 
chests and boxec, 264 
Artificial withering, difficulty of, with too 
extensive lofts, 99 
— — dry warm air system 

of, C2— 70 

— floor area for, 68, 91 
— — moist warm air sys- 

tem of, 70—84 

— — with swinging trays, 

04 -69 

- — with rotary cylinders 

or containers, 69, 

70. 7 (> 

— - room, 52. 53, 54, 55, 

62-70 

— — with stationary racks 

and external heat- 
ing stove, 73. 74 

— - with stationary racks 

and internal heat- 
ing stove, 74, 75 

— — - with travelling racks 

mounted on wheels, 

73. 76 

— — with travelling web 

leaf conveyors, 
76-84 

— — vacuum system of, 

84.85 

— — waste heat system of, 

85-101 

Arts, Journal of the Society of, tea 
planting. 33 

Ascertain volume of air moved by fans, 
to. 400, 401 

Ash. percentage of, in various teas, 4?! 
Assam. Upper, tea seeds from, 20 
— metnod of constructing withering 
floors in, 44 ^ 

— tea soils in, 27 * 

Asynchronous electric motors, 367, 368 
Austin, F. C.. Manufacturing Co., ditch- 
ing or draining machine, 19 
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Atitoinatic down-draught tea drying or 
firing machines, 132—160 

— drying or firing of the leaf. 

I3I-I93® 

discharge mechanism for 
wire-rope tramway, 296 

— discharging mechanism for tea 

drying machine, 166, 168 

— fan. use of with tea drying 

machine, 176 

~ steam-heated tea drying or 

firing machines, 184, 185 

— steam-heated machines for 

drying tea in vacuo, 185— 

193 , . 

up-draught tea drying or 
firing machines, 160—193 

— governor expansion gear, 355 
tea drying or firing machines, 

132-19# 

tea leaf rolling machine, 106 
Average analyses of Indian, etc. teas, 
4^2 

— cost of transport per aerial tram- 
way, 289 


B ADULLA w'ood, use of. for making 
tea chests and boxes, 264 
Baffles or curtains for withering lofts or 
rooms, 96, 97 

Baildon, see Carson and Baildon 
Baker, . & 1 A, tea mixing machine. 

377 . ^ , , 

— sec also Morris, Baker and 


Francis 

Bakmi. wood use of. for making tea 
chests and boxes, 264 
Balance, anti-, plough, Cuban, 13—16 

— grubber and knifer, 12 

— plough, Cuban, 13 
Ball, on soils for tea gardens, 29 

Balls or lumps of tea leaf, machines 
for breaking or separating. 52, 57, 
118—124 

Balls or lumps of tea leaf, picking to 
pieces by hand, 57 

Balmer, T., withering or limping appara- 
tus, 6g, 70 

Bamber, Kelway, approximate analysis 
of tea. by. 413 

_ — on fermenting process, 

58 

— — on lime in tea soils, 

410 

— — on soils for tea gar- 

dens, 29 

— — on v’alues of various 

* manures, 41 f 

Band saw machine, 315, 316 
j- — 4>razing apparatus for, 316. 317 
— — sharpening apparatus for, 316 


Banji leaf, double, elimination of, from 
bushes, 33 

Barbed wire fencing for nursery beds, 24 
Barrel, revohing, tea leaf rolling ma- 
chine. 107, 108 

Bars, window sash, machine for working, 
320 

Bartlett. C H , tea mixing machine, 371, 

372 

Bartlett, J . tea mixing machine. 375, 376 
Basic slag, use of, for manuring tea gar- 
dens, 30 

Bats’ guano, use of, for manuring tea 
garden.s, 30 

Bazalona tea plantation, seeds from, 20 
Bearings, 410 

~ and lubrication. 407- -410 
Beaters or arras, ball-breaking machines 
with. 122— 124 

Beaumont, W. \V., tea packing machine, 
255 ~ 25 f> 

13 eds. nursery, 23. 24 
— seed, see (hardens 
Begg. Dunlop & Co,, tea-breaking, cut- 
ting or equalizing machine, 237, 238 
Begg’s lea leaf rolling machine, io8~no 
Behaviour of theine and theobromine 
with reagents, 414 
Belier hydrauluiue, 347-350 
Bell, T C . tea packeting machine. 395 
Ifelting, most suitable description of, for 
driving fans. 401, 402 
1 Belt, stopping of fan, loss through, 401 
j Best materials for building tea factories, 

1 40 

I — soil for foundations, 41 
! — varieties of China plant, use of pre- 
' ferable, 20 

1 Bevelling, machine for, 320 
Bheel soil, use of, as a manure for tea 
gardens, 30 

Bins, air-tight, storage of tea in, 49 
Bitumen, use of, as a preventative of tea 
blight, 412 

Blackman fans, useful information relat- 
ing to, 400—403 * 

Blackman Ventilating Co . Ltd., system 
of withering, 85 --loi 
Blades of fans, necessity for the projec- 
tion of, into room, 99 
Blake, M., tea drying machine. 182 
Blaxton Engineering Co . Ltd., tea leaf 
rolling machine made by, 108— no 
Blaxton Engineering Co, Ltd., steam- 
heated tea drying machines made by, 

185—193. 217- 218 

Bleichert, wire-rope tramway, 289 
Blend from China and hybrid tea plants, 
20 

Blending, see Mixing, blending, and balk- 
ing machines 

Blight, tea, remedies for 412 
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Blocking arrangement for telpher line, I 
298—301 

Board, mkin switch, for electric light | 
installation, 333, 334 
Boiler house, 50, 51 

— of ploughing and traction engine, ii 
Boilers, steam, 357—359 

Bomi wood, use of, for making tea chests 
or boxes, 264 

Bone, black, use of, as a manure for tea 
gardens, 30 
Boring machine, 320 
Boustead, J. M,, electrically heated tea 
drying machine, 219, 220 
Boxes and chests, tea, contents of. 264 

— — — dimensions of. 264 

— — - number of, made 

by a coolie in a 
day. 265 

— — — thickness of wood 

for making. 264 

— _ — 4g, 50, 263 -266 

Box branding machines. 322 

— nailing machines, 322 

— switch for light railway line, 272 

— tea, compound or veneer, 266 

— steel, 49, 265, 2G6 

— wooden, construction of, 49, 50, 
263—266 

Bracher, P, H,, tea mixing machine. 373 
Brake for train on telpher line. 306, 307 
Branding machine, 322 
Brass pieces, use of, in case or jacket and 
cap of rolling machine, 202 
Brazing apparatus for band saws, 316, 317 
Breaking and sorting machinery, 49,52,57 

— cutting or equalizing machines, 

52, 61, 223-238 

— up or separating the balls or 
lumps of leaf. 118—124 

Bricks, use of. for building tea factories, 40 
Brick walls, bases of, 42 
Bridges for tea plantations, 268 
Bright salmon colour, properly fermented 
leaf of. 129 

Broadcas't method of sowing tea seed, 24 
Broken flanges or shrouds of fan pulleys, 
402 

Broom. R. H,. tea mixing machine, 374 
Brougham, J. P,, tea leaf rolling machine, 
115, X16 

Brown, triple-action tea leaf rolling ma- 
chine, 117 

Brown and Sharpe, milling machine, 352, 
333 

Brushes, rotary, for clearing leaf from 
dryer trays, 176 
stationary, for clearing leaf 
from dryer trays, 181 
Buckmaster, on composition of tea, 41 1 
Bud, yield of tea from. 33 
, Building tea factory, materials for, 40 


Bulking, see Mixing, blending, or bulking 
machines 

Bullivant & Cf}., see Goorookelle tea 
plantation « 

Bullocks, single line tramway worked by, 

423 

Burke, £ , tea cutting and sorting ma- 
chine, 248 

— tea mixing machine, 373, 374 
Burr, D., tea mixing machine, 372 


C AFFEINE, properties of, 414, 415 
Cahill, J. D , tea drying machines, 
227 

Calcium sulphates, use of, for manuring 
tea gardens, 30 

Cam-actuated tea packing machine, 256— 
258, 260 

Can system of ici! making, 326 
Capacity of artificial withering appar- 
atus, 64, 66, 67, 68 83, 91, 
92 

— automatic down-draught tea 

drying machine, 156 
— automatic up-draught tea 

drying macnines, 163, 164, 
171, 172, 174. 175 

— automatic steam-heated tea 

drying machines, 192 
— band saw machine, 313 

— centrifugal pumps, 347 

— circular-pattern double-acting 

open-top tea leaf rolling 
machines, 110, 11 1 
— ditching or draining machine, 

19 

— down-draught tea cooling or 

oxidizing machine, 125 
— duplex steam pump, 340 

— fixed cutter planing machine, 

301 

hydraulic or water ram, 348 
large square-pattern single- 
acting tea leaf rolling 
machine, no 
lathes, 351 

milling machine, 352 
non -automatic steam-heated 
tea drying machine, 214 
open-top tea leaf rolling ma- 
chine, no 

panel planing and thick- 
nessing machine, 319 , , 
plain circular saw bench, 313, 

3x4 

pneumatic tea leaf conveyor 
or elevator, ”12 
power drilling machine, 353 
pulsometer steam pump, 340 
rising spindle circuiw saw 
bench, 314 
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Capacity of rotating arm or beater ball 
breaking machine, 124 

— rotary cylint^r ball-breaking 

machine, iig 

— rotary cylinder tea sorting or 

classifying machines, 241— 

243 

— rooms for natural withering 

or limping of the leaf, 43, 44 

— shaking screen tea sorting ; 

machine, 247 | 

— shaping machine, 251 ' 

— small hand planing and ' 

jointing machine, 317 
small square-pattern single- 
acting tea leaf rolling 
machine, lof) 

— steam cultivating plant, 12 

— tea boxes, 264 

— tea chests, «J 4 

— tea packing machines, 250, 

255, 259, 260 

— up-draught non-automatic tea 

drying machine, 208 
— . universal wood worker, 320 

— vibrating or shaking platform 

tea packing machines, 255, 1 
250, 2()0 \ 

— water or hydraulic rams, 347, 1 

349 i 

— windmills or motors, 3O9, 370 1 

— withering fans, 92 j 

— 32-in circular-pattern double- j 

acting tea leaf rolling 
machine, io6 

— 32-in circular-pattern single- 

acting tea leaf rolling 
machine, 106 

— 32-in. square-pattern double- 

acting tea leaf rolling 
machine, 104 

24-in. square-pattern double- 
acting tea leaf rolling machine, 105 
Carbonic acid and lime, use of. as a 
remedy for tea blight, 
4^2 

— — gas. removal of moisture 

from tea by means of, 
227 

— inoculation with, for tea 

blight 412 

Carbon, "ulphide of, use of, as a remedy 
for tea blight, 412 
Cmnpenters’ shop, 49, 52 

— location of. 49 
Carriage, water, difficulty of in tropics. 
39, 40 

/Barrington wJ|p-rope tramway, 289 
Carton and »naildon, tea packing 
machines, 261—263 

Carton, AT, lea mixing machine, 374 . 375 
Ceiling cloths, or chuts, 96 
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Cement floors in tea factory, 40, 48 

— shafting pit, 46 
Centrifugal pumps, 346—348 

Centre of plantation, site of for tea 
factory, 38, 39 

Ceylon, capacity of tea dryer used in, 175 

— inferiority of teas produced from 

first flush, 34 

— manufacture of tea boxes and 

chests in, 253, 254 

— method of plucking tea leaf in, 32 

— size of tea chests used in, 264, 265 
-- teas, analysis of, 413 

— withering installation in. 66 
Chain for staking out ground for plant- 
ing, 24 

Chamber, refrigerating, 326 
Chamfering, stop, machine for, 320 
Changes taking place during fermenting 
process, 58 

Changes taking place during withering 
process, 55, 56 

Charging ammonia machine. 327 
Cheap window for withering room, 403 
Chemical action of withering tea leaf, 
55. 5 '* 

— changes, sec Changes 
Chests and boxes, tea. 49, 50, 263—266 

— tea, construction of wooden, 49, 

. 50, 263, 266 

i _ _ -- steel, 49, 265, 

! 266 

i Chief desideratum of timber for tea 
chests, 264 

Chimney stack of factory, 51 
China, plucking tea leaf in, 34 

— superiority of teas produced from 

first flush in, 34 

— tea soils in. 27 

Chinese and Japanese teas, analyses 
of, 413 

[ — money, 416 

1 Choice of site for lea f^tory. 387-40 
' Chota-paragon tea drying machine, 172, 

1 173 , 

1 Christison, on cultivation of tea gardens 
in Darjeeling, 3 

I — — driving by water power. 

I 362 

1 __ — fermenting the W. 129 

I — — mechanical packing of the 

' tea. 231 

1 — — plucking or gathering the 

leaf- 33- 34 

— — pruning the tea bush, 20 

— — seeds for tea propagation, 

20 

— — soils for tea gardens, 29 

— — value of manuring tea 
gardens, 30, 31 

Chungs, see Withering cloths , 
Chutes, wire-rope, 296, ?o/ 
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Chutes, intactory, 390 
Chuts, ue Ceiling cloths, etc. 

Circuit closer for telpher line, 301 

— electric light, 333 
Circular-pattern tea leaf rolling machine, 

106 

— saw bench, plain, 313, 314 
_____ rising spindle, 314, 

315 

Classes of drying or firing machines, 

131. 132 

Classifying or sorting the tea, machines 
for, 239—249 

Clay, hard, safe load for foundations 
on, 42 

— inferiority of, for foundations, 41 
Clean dry gravel, safe load for founda- 
tions on, 42 

— sharp sand, safe load for founda- 
tions on, 42 

Clerk, Dugald, on gas and oil engines, 361 
Cleveland Paper Box Machine Co„ tea 
packeting machine, 398 
Closer, circuit, for telpher line. 301 
Cloth stops or baffles for tops of walls, 
partitions, etc., 96 

Clutch for working tea drying machine, 

154 

Clynes, G , tea packeting machine, 393 
Coal, amount of water evaporated by one 
pound of. 192 

Coarse plucking of the leaf, 35 
Coils, steam, for tea drying machine, 216 
Cold store, 326 

— weather, running withering fans 
in, 401 

Colombo Iron Works, see Goorookelle 
tea plantation 

Colour of properly fermented leaf, 129 
Columbo Commercial Co., tea leaf rolling 
machine, 117 

Combination vibratory and stamp action 
tea packing machine, 260—263 
Combined movable arm and container 
tea mixing machines, 378, 379 
Combined tea cutting and sorting or 
'classifying machine, 239—243 
Commencement of plucking season, 35 
Commodity, value of any, Indian weights 
and money, aiy 
Composition ot tea, 411 
Compound stationary engine, 355—357 

— wooden tea chests and boxes, 

266 

— wound dynamo machines. 

33 t. 332 

— — electric motor, 366 

Compressor, ammonia, 325 
Condenser, ammonia, 325 
Conducting wires for electric light instal- 
lation, 333 

Congous. Foochow, analysis of, 413 


Conical troughs connected with tea 
dryer, 182 

Constituents of Cea, 4 1 1 
Construction of doors for hand sorting, 49 

— withering or limping 

floors. 44—46 

Consumption of fuel in down-draught tea 
drying machines, 

156. 157 

— — in up-draught tea 

drying machines, 
164. 173 

— — in steam heated tea 

drying machines, 
192 

Container, movable, mixing machines, 

371-777 

— rotary, limping or withering 
machine, 69, 70^ 

Continuous plate or tray web drying 
machine with flat overlapping trays, 

144 

Continuous plate or tray web drying 
machine with swinging trays, 144, 

145 

Convenient method of planting out seeds 
in nursery beds, 23 

Conveying chains for trays of tea drying 
machine, 136 

— sit Elevating and conveying 
apparatus 

Coolie, number of tea chests and boxes 
made by, in a day, 264, 26^ 

— quantity of leaf picked by, in a 
day, 36 

Cooling and oxidizing the leaf, 52, 57, 
124—128 

— - the fermenting floors, 48 

Copeland, sit Haworth and Copeland 
Copper conducting wires for electric light 
installation, 333 

Cost of transport by aerial tramway, 289, 

423 

Cotton belting, suitability of, for driving 
fans, 401, 402 

— seed cake, use of, as a manure for 
tea gardens, 30 

Courage, sie Tomkins, Cracknall, and 
Courage 

Cracknall, see Tomkins, Cracknall, and 
Courage t 

Crane, use of, in sorting floor, 49 

— — withering houses. 46 
Crank-actuated tea packing machltie, 

251—256 

Croft, set Hobson and Croft 
Crole, David, on average analyses of 
Ind&n, etc., teas.* 
412 

— — behaviour of theine 

and theobrom^ 
with reagents, 414 
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Crole, David, on manuring of tea 
gardens, 30 

— — plucking or gathering 

# the leaf, 33 

— — seeds for the propa- 

gation of the tea 
plant, 20 

— — soils for tea gardens, 

27, 28 

Crop per acre, finished tea, 4. 34 

— — green leaf, 34 
Cropping season in China, duration of, 34 

— • — Darjeeling, duration 

of. 34 

Crossed, half, belts, condition for satis- 
factory running of, 402 
Crossings, see Light railway lines 
Crude petroleum, use of, as a remedy for 
tea blight, 412 

Cuban anti-balance plciigh, 13-- 16 

— balance plough, patent, 13 
Cultivation by steam power, arrangement 

of the double drum system of, 7—12 
Cultivation by steam power, double drum 
system of, 7 

Cultivation by steam power, double 
engine system, 6 

Cultivation by steam power, implements 
for, 12 ifi 

Cultivation by steam power, roundabout 
system, 7 

Cultivation or tillage of the soil, 
mechanical, I “ 20 

Cultivation or tillage of the soil, by 
steam power, 5—20 

Cultivation or tillage of the soil, want of 
attention to, 1 
Cultivator, medium, 13 

patent turning, 12, 13 
Curling the leaf, see Rolling the leaf 
Curtains or baffles for withering rooms 
or lofts, 96, 97 

Curved roof, arrangement of withering 
racks in tea house with, 88 
Curves, see Light railways 
Cutters, fixed, planing machines with, 


321.322 

— raillmg, speeds of, 407 

—• revolving , advantages of planing 

machines with, 321 

Cutter, revolving, hand planer or jointer, 
•311, 318 

— tea, 52, 61, 233— 238 
Cutting tools for metals, speeds of, 407 

— see also Breaking, cutting, or 


dualizing machines 

Cjr^er or barrel, revolving, tea leaf 
rolling 107, 108 

Cylinder 6r bin’s!, with internal rollers, 
, tk rolling machine, 1 1 6 
tjdiyer, Rotating, tea drying machines. 


421—224 


Cylinder, rotating, tea mixing, blending, 
or bulking machines, 371 --377, 378, 
379 

Cylinder with movable arms or agitators, 
mixing. 377. 378 


D aily pay or allowances, table of, in 
Indian money, 421 

Darjeeling, cultivation of tea gardens 

in. 3 

driving machinery by water 
power in. 362 

plucking or gathering the 
l^f in, 33. 34 

Davidson and Maguire, tea packing 
machine, 251 - 255 

Davidson and Co , Ltd., see Davidson, 
SC. 

Davidson’s process for the manufacture 
of black tea, 43 

Davidson, S. C , air heater or stove for 
use with tea drying 
machines, i67”-i6o 
continuous air circulation 
lea drying machine, 
224 

down-draught automatic 
tea drying machines, 
132 - 160 

•— down-draught non-auto- 
matic tea drying 
machines, 194—204 
machines for cooling and 
oxidizing the leaf, 124-^ 
128 

method of manufacturing 
black tea, 43 

moist warm air system of 
withering, 71-^4 
pneumatic tea leaf con- 
veyor or elevator, 310- 
312 

rotary screen sorting or 
classifying giachines, 
239-243 

— tea breaking, cutting, or 

equalizing machine. 

234- 237 

— tea leaf rolling machine, 

III, 114 

- tea leaf roll or ball break- 

ing or separating 
machine, 119— 121 
up-draught automatic tea 
drying machine, 183 
— up-draught non-automatic 

tea drying machines, 
205-212 

— waste or exhaust beat 

withering machine, 99—101 
Davies, £. Henry, electric traction, 283 
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Day, Green, and Walker, tea packeting 
machine, 393 

Day’s work done by steam cultivation, 12 
Death of seedling, filling in space, 26 
Decauville, light railway system, -272— 
276 

— narrow gauge locomotive, 

282 

— railway wagons, 280 
Delden, A, A. Van, tea drying machine, 

222 

Deliquescent salts,, use of, in tea drying 
machines, 227 

Delivery side of fan, wind guard or 
shieldf for, 97, 98 

Desideratum in timber for making tea 
chests and boxes, chief, 264 
Diameter of driving pulley of fan, to find, 
402 

— feed pipe or duct to fan, 
proper, 94 

Dick, J., tea drying machine, 229 
— tea mixing machine, 375 

tea packing machine, 260, 261 
Dick, see Main and Dick 
Different depths of foundations for build- 
ing, 41 

Difficulties experienced in using ammonia 
as a refrigerating agent, 324 
Difficulty of artificial withering with 
excessively large lofts, 99 
Dimensions of automatic down-draught 
tea drying machine, 
ifjo 

— automatic steam-heated 

tea drying machines, 
192 

~ ball or roll breaking or 

separating machine, 122 

— band saw machines, 315 

— drilling machine, 353 ' 

— five-tray cooling or oxidiz- 

ing machine, 128 

— fixed cutter planing 

machine, 322 

— * lathes, 331 

* — milling machine, 352 

— narrow gauge locomotives, 

282 

— non - automatic down- 

draught tea drying 
machine, 204 

~ non-automatic steam- 

heated tea drying 
machines, 214 

— non-automatic up-draught 

tea drying machines, 
208, 209, 210, 211, 212 

— plain circularsaw benches, 

rising spindle circular 
saw benches, 314 


Dimensions of rotary cylinder tea sorting 
machines, 241—245 

— shaking screen tea sorting 

^machine, 247 <1 

~ shaping machine, 351 

— tea boxes, 264 

— tea chests, 264 

tea breaking, cutting, and 
equalizing machines, 

237 

— tea leaf rolling machine, 

”4 

— vibratory or shaking plat- 
form pattern of tea packing machine, 

255 

Direct current electric motors, 366, 367 

— — - - traction, 283 

— sowing of tea seeds, 24 
Disadvantages of pulsometer steam pump, 

340 * 

Discharge of water over weir, 406 
Discharging tea from dryers, devices for, 
144, 148, 166- 168, 169, 173, 174, 183, 
186, 187. 188, 225, 226 
Disposition of pipe connections for duplex 
steam pumps, proper, 344, 345 
Distance apart of seedlings in nursery 
beds, 23 

— apart of seedlings in gardens, 

24—26 

— apart of posts or standards on 

aerial tramway line, 292 

— best seed procured from, 20 
Distributing arrangement for tea drying 

machines, 42, 151, 169 
Ditching and draining machines, 16—19 
Diya-taliya wood, use of, for making tea 
boxes and chests, 264 
Donovan, see Hogg and Donovan 
Doors to withering lott or room, arrange- 
ment of, 93, 94 

Double acting tea leaf rolling machines, 
103 -107, no. III 

— banji leaf, plucking of, 33 

— — — elimination of from 

bushes, 33 

— drum system of steam cultiva- 

tion, 7 

— engine system of steam cultiva- 

tion, 6, 7~i2 

— ended air heater or stove, 164 
Down-draught automatic tA drying 

machines, 132—160 

— — non-automatic tea dr^g 

or firing machraes, 
194-205 

— — tea drying machines, 

advantages of, 148 , 

Draining and ditching machines, 16-^19 
Drains, formation of, 2, 16—19 
Draught, down, automatic fea dryjng 
machines, 132—160 
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Drawback to use of pulsometer steam 
pump, 340 

Drawbacks to mechanical plucking, 37 
Dressmg or manufactite of tea by 
mecMnical means, 53—61 
Drew, SK Main and Drew 
Drilling machine, 353 
Driving fans by rope. 402 

— pulley of fan, to find diameter 
of, 402 

Drum, double, system of steam cultiva- 
tion, 7 

Drying apparatus, with continuous webs, 
M 4 . 145 

— — with flat trays or endless 

bands overlapping at 
edges, 140—144 
— with swinging trays on 
endless bands, overlapping at edges, 
144-148 ^ 

Drying or firing machines, classes of, 131, 

132 

- of the leaf, 59, 60 

- of the leaf, machines for, 

47. 52. 59. bo, 131- 

232 

- of the leaf, machines for, 

automatic, 131— 193 

— — of the leaf, sec also Tea 
drying or firing machines, etc. 

Dry warm air system of artificial 
withering, 62-- 70 

Duct or pipe, feed, to fan, arrangement 
of. 94 

Dunlop, P , tea packeting machine, 
392 

•Dunlop, see also Begg, Dunlop, & Co, 
Dunn, analysis of teas, 413 
Duplex steam pump, 341 -346 
Duration of cropping .season in China, 

34 . r. . , 

of cropping season m Darjeel- 

’ ing, 34 

— of drying process, 1 56, 1 63, 1 7 1 , 

172 

of oxidizing or cooling process, 

125 

— of j'.rocess of manufacture or 
preparation of tea, 42 

Dyer, A., steam-heated tea drying 
machine, 192, 193 

Dynamo,tplectric machine, 330—332 

— precautions to be observed 

when starting, 334. 335 

*- to arrest oiieration of, 335 
.Dynamos, construction and choice of, 
28O 


, JJARLIEST successful rolling mill, 102 
■ ‘C!, Eartk, safe load for foundations on, 
' ; * 42 

T.M, 


Eden, F. A., tea packeting machine, 391 
Effecting the fermentation of the 
apparatus for, 129, 130 
Effective heating surface in air heater or 
stove, 159, r6o 

Eight-tray up-draught non-automatic 
lea drying machine, 208— 
210 

steam-heated non-(iutomatic 
tea drying machine, 214—216 
Elder, analysis of teas by, 413 
Electrically heated tea drying machines, 
2iq, 220 

Electric Construction Corporation, Ltd., 
electric locomotive, 283, 284 

— generating pflant, 329-336 
generating station or power 

house, 285 
lamps, 335, 336 
light circuit, 333 
lines, 282—286 
motors. 286, 365—368 
traction, 282—286 

Elevating and conveying apparatus, 30 
--312 

Elevator or conveyor, pneumatic, 310— 

312 

Empress tea drying machine, the, 171 
Emulsion of kerosene, use of, as a remedy 
for tea blight, 412 

Endless running rope system of wire-rope 
tramway, 287, 288 
web down-draught tea drying 
machines, 132- -160 
web up-draught tea drying 

machines, itjo—184 

— web, withering machine with, 76 
End slide-up draught non'-automatic tea 

drying machine. 208 -210 
Engine, double, system of sieam cultiva- 
tion, 6, 7— 12 

— - electric, 3G7, 368 

— main, for tea factory, 47, 353—357 

— most suitable pattern lor tea 

factory, 357 
- oil, 359 - 3 bi 

steam, 353-357 

— water, 3O1 —365 

— wind, 368—370 
Entire factory, floor space of, 42 

— process of the manufacture of tea, 
duration of, 42 

Equalizing, see Breaking, cutting, or 
equalizing machine 

Erecting fans, important point to be 
attended to in, 99 

Essential principles to be sought for in 
system of steam cultivation. 6 
Estimate for aerial tramway, particulact 
required for, 422 

— for light line of aM ttimway, 

422. 423 

F F 
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Etamba wood, use of, for making tea 
chests and boxes, 264 
Ewing, Charles, single rail tramway, 424 
Exhauster, desirability of use of, in con- 
nection with centrifugal pump, 346, 347 
Exhaust or used air, use ot, for withering 
or limping, 85— 
lor 

use of, in lofts or 
rooms, 85—99 

— — use of, in second dry- 

ing machines, 99—101 
Expansion gear, automatic governor, 355 
Experts, opinions of, on most suitable 
soils for tea gardens, 27—30 
Extensive withering loft or room, when 
objectionable, 99 

Extract of adhotoda vasica, use of, as a 
remedy for tea blight, 412 
Extra strong patent balance grubber and 
knifer, 12 


F actories, tea, general particulars 
relating to. 38- -52 
Factory, floor space of, 42 
— foundations for, 40- 42 
— internal arrangement of, 42—52 
— materials for building, 40 

— proper site for, 37—40 

Failure of seeds, loss by, 23 
Fans, belts of, slipping, 401 
— belting for, 401 , 402 
— Blackman, requisite speed of, 400 

--407 , 

<— — useful information relat- 

ing to, 400-403 

-- broken flanges on pulleys, 402 
— driving by rope, 402 
— erecting of, important point to be 
attended to, 49 

— ■ forraul® to find diameter of driving 
pulley, 402 

— formula: to find speed of fan, 402, 

403 

— guide pulleys for belts of, 402 
, — half-crossed belts for driving, 402 
— lubrication of, 403 
— number of, required for withering 
room, 91, 92 

— seating timbers for, 98, 99 
— size and number of, required for 
withering loft, 90 

~ spindles of, necessity of fixing true, 
401 

— wind guard or shield for delivery 
side of, 97, 98 

— ■ withering capacity of, 92 
Feeders, mechanical, for tea dryers, 163, 
170, 171, 175, 176, 186, ;87, 188 
Feed hopper for tea packing machine, 
233 


Feeding and cutting roller for tea cutting 
mill, 236, 238 

— devices for tea drying machinea. 

see Feeders, mechanical p 
Feed pipe or duct to fan, arrangeno^t of, 
, 94 . 

Fencing-off of dynamo, necessity of, 
333 

Fencing in nursery beds, 23 
Fermentation of the leaf, apparatus for 
effecting or accelerating, 129. 130 
Fermented leaf, properly, colour of, 129 
Fermenting floor, 47. 48 

— floor, space required, 48 
floor, situation of, 47 
floor, tramway round, 48 

— machines employed for, 57, 

129, 130 

process of, 57, 58 

— room arrangement for cool- 

ing, 326 

— sign of favourable, 129 
the leaf, 57. 58, 124—128 

— time occupied by, 129 
Fielding and White, tea packeting ma- 
chine, 392 

Final firing of the tea, 61 

— -- — arrangement of 

trays for, 174 

— — — most suitable ma- 

chines for, 194—218 

Final treatment of the tea, 370—399 
Finished tea, crop of, per acre, 4, 34 
Firing machines, 47, 52, 59, 60, 131— 232 

— — see also Tea-drying and 
firing machines 

Firing or drying the leaf, machines for 
the automatic, 131— 193 
First flush, 33—36 

— — quality of tea produced from, 

in China, 34 

- quality of tea produced from, 
in India, 34 

— starting a dynamo, precautions to 

be observed on, 334, 335 
Fish manures, use of, in lea gardens, 

.30 

Fittings for multitubular boiler, 358 
Five-furrow Cuban anti-balance plough. 

13. 14 

— tray cooling or oxidizing machine, 

dimensions of, 128 ( . 

Fixed carrying rope system of aerial 
tramway, 289—291 

— ; cutter planing machine, 321, if22 

Fixing hydraulic or water ram, 348 

— spindles of fans true, necessity of, 

401 

— turbines or water taors, 365 
Flanges on fan pulleys, breaking of, loz 
Flaps or covers for adjusting dimen^s ■ 

ot warm air inlet, 95, 96 



Flat trays overlapping at edges, use of. in 

automatic tea drying machines, 132 

i- 3 lr 40 --i 44 . • 

Flqpnfor artificial withering or limping 
r of the leaf, area of, 68. 91 

— for fermenting, see Fermenting 

floors 

— • for hand sorting, construction of, 49 

— for natural withering or limping 

of the leaf, area of, 44 
■— of tea factories, best materials for, 
40—42 

withering or limping, construction 
of, 44—46 

Floor space for artificial withering. 68. 91 
■ — — for carpenter s shop, 49 

— - for entire factory, 42 

' — — for fermenting floors, 48 

— — for machinery room, 46 

— — for naturalwithering, 44 

— -- for office, 50 

— - — for packing room, 50 

- for sorting floors. 49 

— — for tasting and sampling 
room. 50 

Flowers of sulphur, powdered, use of, as 
a remedy for tea blight, 412 
Flushes, number of. from tea bush in 
each year, 36 
Flush, first, 33—36 

— good, yield of, on tea plantation of 

thousand acres, 43 
•— subsequent, 33 -3() 

Foil, lead, for lining tea chests and boxes, 
50, 264 

Folding mechanism for tea packeting 
machine, 380, 381. 383. 384, 397. 399 
Fold of cloth, U-shaped, use of, for rolling 
tea leaf. 115, 116 

Foochow Congous, analysis of, 413 
Forbes and Grover, wrapping machine, 
399 

Foreign leaves, adulteration of tea with, 

415 

Formation of drains. 2, ifi— 19 
Formula relating to fans, 402 
Fortune, on soils for tea gardens, 28 
Foundations, best soil for, 41 

— for dynamos, 332 

— for tea factories. 40—42 

— f) safe load for various, 42 
Four-furrow Cuban balance plough, 13 
Foome>roun turbine, 365 

Fouf-tray up-draught non-automatic tea 
drying machine, 206—208 
Fovler's implements for steam culti- 
vation, 12—16 

i — implc; aeoto for steam draining 
and ditching, 18 
light railway system, 268—272 
^ patent double engine system of 
ateam cultivation, 7—12 


Fowler's narrow gauge locomotive, 281 
282 

— railway wagons, 280 

traction engine for steam culti- 
vation, 8—12 

Fowler, John. & Co., see Fowler 
Francis turbine, 365 
— see also Morris, Baker, and 
Francis 

Fromont turbine, 365 
Fuel consumption of down-draught tea 
drying machines, 156, 157 
consumption of up-draught tea 
drying machines, 164, 173 
Furnace fittings for multitubular boiler, 
358. 359 

Furnaces, electrically heated, for tea 
drying machines, 219, 220 
Future flushes of tea bushes, wood for. 
36 


G ALAHA Ceylon Tea and Estates 
Agency Company, see Goorookelle 
tea plantation 

Gangways or passages in withering lofts, 
to prevent not air travelling to waste 
through, 97 
Gardens, seed, 20—23 
Garrod, on composition of theine, 414 
I Gas or vapours, extraction of moisture 
I from tea by means of, 227 
Gathering or plucking the leaf, 32—37 
Gauges, best, for light railway on tea 
plantation, 268, 274, 278 
Gear, patent anti-balancc, 13—16 
Generating station or power house, 
electric, 285 

Germination of tea seeds, 23 
Gibbs, W. A., steam-heated tea drying 
machines, 185—193 
--- tea drying machines using 
hot furnaces gases, 220— 
222 

... withering or • limping 
machine, 69 , 

Gilbert, W., tea mixing machine. 372, 373 
I — — tea packeting machine, 391 

Girard turbine, 362, 363 
Glass door in tea drying machine for 
observation purposes, 151 
-- surface of lower table of tea leaf 
rolling machine, 115 

Globe, rolling tea leaf by means of, n6« 
117 

Glycerine, use of, for absorbing moisture 
in tea drying, 227 
Golden tip, yield of, fr^ bud, 33 
Good j8t bushes, preliminary plucking, 
35 

Goods or wares, table showing value of 
any number of, 418 


F F- 2 
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Ooorookelle tea plantation, aerial tram- 
way on, 294—207 

Gordon, on soils for tea gardens, 29 
Governor exoansion gear, automatic, 355 
Governors tor trains on telpher lines, 
301—306 

Granite-faced table rolling machine with 
brass-faced recess and ven- 
tilating cap, 102. 

— faced table rolling machine with 

brass-faced recess and brass- 
lined jacket or case, 102 

— top plate and table, and granite 

concave cap, rolling machine, 
102 

— top plate, and granite-faced 

. under table and concave 

granite cap, rolling machine, 
102 

Gravel, best soil for foundations, 41 

— dry, safe load for foundations on, 

41 

— or sand situated over clay, 

foundations on, 41 

Greaves, W., tea cutting or breaking 
machine, 249 

Green leaf, product of, per acre, 34 
Green manuring of tea gardens, 2, 31 
— iu Day, Green, and Walker 
Greeves, W., tea mixing machine, 376 
Greig, G., non-automatic up-draught tea 
drying machine, 212 

Greig, J., rotating tea drying machine, 224 
Grel, use of, in connection with pulso- 
meter steam pump, 340 
Grooving machine, 320 
Grover, itt Forbes and Grover . 

Grubber and knifer, 12 
Guanos, value of, for manuring tea 
gardens, 29 
Guide pulleys, 402 

Guillemin, on soils for tea gardens, 29 
Gflnther and Sons, turbines, 362—365 
„ __ table of discharge of 

, water over weir, 406 

^ „ table of pressure of 

wa^er, 404 

Gwynne and Co., centrifugal pumps, 347 


H AGEMANN, 0 . C., tea drying 
machine, 227 

Half-crossed belts, condition for satis- 
factory running of, 402 
Hal wood, use of, for making tea chests, 

264 

Hamilton, J. and F., tea mixing machine, 

378 

Hand labour, tillage of tea gardens by, 

1-3 

— planer or jointer, 317, 378 
plucking of the leaf, 36 


Hand power tea drying machine, 161 
- power tea leaf rolling machine, 106 

— power tea^ packing machine, 258, 

259 ® 

sorting, construction of floors for, 
49 

Hard belts, loss of power through use of, 
401 

— plucking, injury to tea plant by, 33, 

63 

Harris and Mills, tea packeting machine, 

391 

Harvey, W., tea mixing machine, 378 
Haworth and Copeland, tea drying 
machine, 184 

Healthy working of ammonia machine, 
signs of, 328, 329 

Heaters or stoves, air, for use with tea 
drying machines, 157—160, 161, 163, 
168, 169, 170, Jyi, 173, 174, 182, 183, 
184, 200, 201, 208, 211, 226, 227, 230. 
Heat inlet, waste air, to withering loft or 
room, 94 

— inlet, waste air, proper position of, 
94. 95 

see also Warm air inlet 

— see also Temperature 

Hemans, H., non-automatic up-draught 
tea drying machine, 212 
High fall horizontal shaft turbine, 362, 363 
Higson, see Ormerod and Higson 
Hills, distance apart of tea plants in 
gardens on, 24 

Hints relating to arrangement of wind 
motors, 368 

Hobson, A. H., tea drying machine, 225, 
226 

— tea mixing machine, 373 
Hobson and Croft, tea drying machine, 
184 

Hodgson-Carrington, running or endless 
rope system of aerial ropeway, 294—297 
Hodgson wire-rope tramways, 289 
Hoe, the native, see Kodalie 
Hogg and Donovan, tea mixing machine, 
376. 377 

Hoists or lifts for tea factories, 310 
Holes for young seedlings, 26 
Hollow globe, rolling tea leaf by means 
of, n6, 117 

Hopper, feed, for tea packing machine, 

255 

Horizontal shaft turbines, 362—365 
Homsby-Akroyd oil engine, 347—35^ 
Horse-power of narrow gauge loco- 

motives, 282. 283 

Horse-power required, main engine of 

factory, 47 ^ r- 

Horse-power required to drive aSrial 

tram line, 422 

Horse-power required to drive band aaw 
machine, 317 
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Horse-power required to drive fans for 
artificial withering of the leaf, 90, 94 
Horse-power required to drive fixed 
cttter planing machine, 322 
Horse-power required to drive panel 

planing and thicknessing machine, 319 
Horse-power required to drive plain 

circular saw bench, 313, 314 
Hor^-power required to drive rising 

spindle circular saw bench, 314 
Horse-power required to drive rotary 

cylinder ball breaking machines, 120 
Horse-power required to drive small 

hand planing and jointing machine, 317 
Horse-power required to drive tea break- 
ing or cutting machines, 234, 238 
Horse-power required to drive tea drying 
machines, 164, 170. 171, 172, 174 
Horse-power required to drive tea leaf 
rolling machines, U5, lob. ni, 113 
Horse-power reijuired to drive universal 
woodworker, 320 

Horse-power reriuired to drive vibratory 
or shaking action tea packing machines, 

258 

Hot-air inlet to withering loft or room, 
area of, 93 

House, tea, see Factory 
— wilting, withering, or limping, 43 
Howard, J. and F., light railway. 276— 
280 

Howard, tea packeting machine, 390 
Howard, T., tea packeting machine. 2fx) 
Howarth, R,, rotating cylinder tea drying 
machine. 223 

Huchard, on properties of calfeine, 414 
Hulan-hick woocf, use of, for making tea 
chests and boxes, 264 
Hulett, A. S L., steam-heated teadrying 
machine, 184, 185 

Hutchinson, .wWindust and Hutchinson 
Hydraulic lifts for tea factories, 310 
- - or water ram ,347—350 

rams, table of results of, 406 


I CE-MAKING and refrigerating ma- 
chinery, 322—329 
Ice-making, can system of, 326 
Implements for steam cultivation, 12—16 
Important points to be attended to in 
erecting withering fans, 99 
Impulse turbine, 362, 363 
Iqj^descent electric lamps, 336 

electric lamps, life of, 336 
system of electric lighting, 

-/ 330 

Inclined, scri ;n tea leaf ball or lump 
iKewng jr separating machine, 118, 

,219 

lMbl, cafacity of tea drying machines in, 

il5 


India, inferiority of teas produced from 
first flush in, 34 

— manufacture of tea boxes and 

chests in, 263, 264 

— method of plucking tea leaf in, 

, 32. 33 . 35 

Indian money, and value in British 
currency, 416 

— plantations, single line tramways 

on, 423 

teas, analyses of, 413 
weights and measures and 
British equivalents, 415. 416 
Indigenous once removed, seed from tea 
plants, 20 

Induced current non-automatic up- 
draught tea drying machine, 206- 21a 
Information, useful, relating to Black- 
man fans, 400-403 

Inlet to withering loft or room, hot air, 
area of, 92 

Inlet, waste heat, all air to withering loft 
or room to be drawn 
through, 94 

proper position of, 94, 
95 

see also Warm air inlet 
Inoculation with carbonic acid for tea 
blight, 412 

Installation of electric railway, 282—- 286 
refrigerating management 

of. 327 -329 

Insulator for wire-rope on telpher wire, 
307. 308 

Intensity of pressure on rock foundation, 
42 

Intermittently moving band or web tea 
drying machine, 165 - rCS 
Internal arrangement of tea factory, 42— 

52 

Inverted system of tea drying, advan- 
tages ol. 155 

system of tea drying, charac- 
teristic features of, 154—157 
tray automatic down-araugnt 
tea drying machhies, 14I— - 

157 . * 

— tray ccxiling or oxidizing 

machine, 128 

tray non-automatic down- 
draught tea drying machines, 201— 
204 

Ippatta wood, use of, for making tea chests 
and boxes, 264 

Iriya wood, use of, for making tea chests 
and boxes, 264 

Iron dust, arrangement for separatii^ 
ol, from tea, 249 

— posts or standards fer a£rial tmit.* 

way line, 293, 294 

- - shod stake or koorpie tor digging 
seedlings, 25 
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J ABEN'S patent transplanter, 25, 26 
Jackson’s tea packing machine, 259. 
260 

— tea sorting or classifying 
machine, 243—245 

Jackson, W. and ]., breaking, cutting, 
or equalizing 
machine, 233, 

234 

— , — rolling or curling 

machines, 102 
—108 

— — tea leaf ball or 

lump breaking 
or separating 
machine, 118, 
iig 

Jackson, W., up-draught tea drying 
machines, 164—175 
— withering or limping 
machine, 69 

acobson, on plucking tea leaf in Java, 35 
^ aipore tea plantation, seeds from, 20 
' apanese tea, analyses of, 413 

tea boxes and chests, 263 
money and British equivalents, 
416 

Japan, superiority of first plucking, 34 
— system of plucking tea leaf in, 35 
Jarvis, A. E., tea mixing machine, 374 
J&t, good, preliminary plucking of bushes, 
35 

Java, system of plucking tea leaf in, 35 
Jefferies, s« Ransomes, Sims, & Jefferies, 
Ltd. 

Jenkin, Professor Fleeraing, telpher 
system, 297 

, binter, see Hand planer and jointer 
' dinting rails, electric, 285 
^ oints for rails, see Light railways 
^ olting down tea, method of packing by, 250 
onval turbine, 364, 365 
_ oyce, J., tea packeting machine, 398, 399 


K ALAMADUA wood, use of, for 
making tea chests and boxes, 264 
Katu-boda wood, use of, for making tea 
chests and boxes, 264 
Katu-imbul wood, use of, for making tea 
chests and boxes, 264 
Keighley, E., rotary tea drying machine, 
223, 224 

Kekuna wood, use of, for making tea 
chests and boxes, 264 
Kelway Bamber, see Bamber 
Kemp^ hydraulic or water ram, 349, 350 
— speeds of milling cutters, 407 
— table of results of hydraulic rams, 

406 

ftoosene, emulsion of, as a remedy for 
tea blight. 412 


Kershaw and Kershaw, tea packeting ma* 
chine, 392, 393 

Kiln, use of, for tea drying, 228, 229, 230 
Kina wood, use {/f, for making tea chests 
and boxes, 264 
Kinch, analysis of teas, 413 
Kinmond and Richardson, tea roiling 
machine, 115 

Kirihiria wood, use of, for making tea 
chests and boxes, 264 
Knifer and grubber, 12 
Kodalie, or native hoe, 3 
Kokoon wood , use of, for making tea chests 
and boxes, 264 

Koorpie, or iron-shod stake, for digging 
up seedlings, 25 

Kududawula wo^, use of, for making 
tea chests or boxes, 264 


L anding stages, necessity 0 having 
two in the tropics, 39, 40 
Large quantities of water, to raise, 346 
Larkin, P. C., tea packeting machine, 
390. 391 

Lathes for turning iron for repair shop, 

350. 351 

Ltiwulu wood, use of, for making tea 
boxes and chests, 264 
Laying out new tea gardens, 24—26 
Lead foil forlining tea chests and boxes, 264 
— lining of tea chests and boxes, 50 

Leaf, double banji, elimination of, from 
bushes, 33 

Leaf, tea, breaking balls or lumps of, 52, 
57, 118- 124 

conveyor, pneumatic, 310— 312 
- - drying or firing, 47, 52, 59, 60, 

1 3 1— 232 

— ■ - fermenting, 48, 57, 58, 129, 130 
finished crop per acre, 4, 34 
- - green crop per acre, 34 

- - - mechanical feeders for tea 

dryers, 163, 170, 171, 175, 176 
packing, 50, 61, 250—263 
- parcelling or packeting, 379— 
399 

- plucking or gathering, 32—37 
— - properly fermented, colour of, 
129 

... — rolling of, 47 

- — sorting or classifying, 48, 49, 

52, 60, 61, 239—249 

'■ - spreading devices for teadryerSj 

142, 143, 151, 169, 184 ^ 

- - withering, limping, or wilting, 

42. 52. 53—56. 62, 70 
Lean-to roof or ^ed to packing room, 50 
Learoyd, S., tea packetmgfmachine, 389,^ 
390 

Leaves, adulteration of tea wiAi fore^pj 

415 
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Lent, law of, 366 
Leonardt, see Tickle and Leonardt 
Lids of tea chests or boxes. 49, 50 
lifts^or fermenting flcm, 48 
•— see also Hoists and lifts 
Light, electric, 329—336 

— electric current, 333 

— exclusion of, from fermenting floors, 

48 

— plucking, necessity for, 35, 36 

— railway lines, 268—280 
Lime in tea soils, 410 

— use of, on tea plantations, 30 
Limping, artificial, 52, 53, 54, 55, 62—70 

— natural, 43—46 
process of. 42. 53—56 

— sec also Withering, wilting, etc. 
Line, single tramway, 424 

Lines, aerial, or wire-rope tramway, 267, 
287—308, 422', 423 

— electric, 282—286 

— light railway, 268—280 

— telpher, 297-308 

Lining of tea chests and boxes, 50, 264 
Linseed cake, use of, as a manure for tea 
gardens, 30 

Little giant turbine, 365 

— single acting tea leaf rolling ma- 

chine, 106 

Location of factory, best, 37—40 

— nursery beds, proper, 23 

— seed gardens, 20 

— tea garden, most suitable, 

28—30 

Lofts, arrangement of, for withering by 
means of waste heat. 86—101 
London purple, use of, as a remedy for 
tea blight, 412 

Loss by failure of tea seed, 23 
Lubrication, 407—410 

— of fans, 403 

Lumps or balls of leaf, machines for 
breaking-up, 52, 57, 118—124 
Lunu-midella wood, use of, for making 
tea chests and boxes, 264 
Lyndall, J. E., tea breaking or cutting 
machine. 247. 248 

— — tea leaf drying machine, 

183, 184 


M achinery and apparatus, mis- 
cellaneous, 309—370 

Machinery room of factory, position of, 46 
— room of factory, floor space of, 

46 

Machines, breaking, cutting, or equal- 
iiing machines, 233—238, 

cultivating, 1— a6 

— ‘ drying or firing. 47, 52, 59, 
60, 131— 232 


Machines, electric light. 329—336 
— • elevating and conveying, 309 

-312 

— fermenting of the leaf, for, 37, 

129, 130 

— firing, see Drying and firing 

— for the automatic drying or 

firing of the leaf, 131—193 

— forthefermentationoftheleif, 

57. 129. 130 

— for the mixing or blending of 

the tea. 371—379 

— for the non-automatic drying 

or firing of the leaf, 194— 21I 

— for oxidizing the leaf, 52, 57, 

124—128 

— for packeting or parcelling 

the tea. 379-399 

— for packing the tea, 50-61, 

250—263 

for the rolling of the leaf, 102 
-117 

— for separating lumps or balls 

of leaf. 52, 57. 118 '124 

— for sorting or classifying the 

tea, 239 -248 

for withering or limping the 
leaf, 62—101 
miscellaneous, 309—370 
motor, 353-370 
pumping, 336-350 

— refrigerating, or ice making, 

322 -329 

repair shop, 350-353 
woodworking, 312—332 
Machine tools, 350—353 
Made ground, foundations on, 41 
Maguire, sec Davidwm and Maguire 
Maha-badulla wood, use of, for making 
tea chests and boxes, 264 
Main and Dick, tea drying machines, 
228, 229 

Main and Drew, tea drying machine, 227 
Main engine for tea factory, 47, 353—357 
— features of most arrangements for 
withering by means oMry warm 
air, 64 • 

Main, j. A., tea drying machine, 182 
Main switch board for electric light 
installation. 333, 334 
Malaboda wood, use of, for making 
chests and boxes, 264 
Mall, see Rolled leaf 
Malone, L., tea mixing machine, 376 
Management of refrigerating installation, 

327-329 . 

Manipur district, tea seeds from, 20 
Manufacture of tea by mechanical mesuss, 

53-^1 

— — duration of processOf, 

42 

Manures suitable for tea gardens, 30 
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Manures, value of various, 411 
Manuring of seed gardens, 22 
of tea gardens, 30, 31 
Margossa cake, use of, as a manure for 
tea gardens, 30 

Marillier, J. C., system of withering or 
limping the leaf, 85 

Marshall, Sons & Co.. Ltd,, breaking, 
cutting, or equalizing machine, 233, 234 
Marshall, Sons & Co„ Ltd , lump or ball 
breaking or separating machine, 118, 
119 

Marshall, Sons & Co„ Ltd., lotary 
screen tea sorting or classifying ma- 
chine, 244-“ 246 

Marshall, Sons & Co., Ltd,, tea-drying 
or firing machines, 167— 17'5 
Marshall. Sons & Co.. Ltd., tea-packing 
machines, 259, 2fto 

Marshall, Sons & Co., Ltd., tea-rolling 
machines, 103, 108 
Materials for building tea factory, 40 

— for tables or plates of tea leaf 
rolling machines, 102 

McClelland, on soils for tea gardens, 28 
McLeod, R., tea packeting machine, 392 
McNeil, man and mud hole covers, 358 
Means of transport on tea plantations, 
267—308 

Measures, Indian and fkitish equivalents, 

415. 416 

Mechanical cultivation or tillage of the 
soil, I- -20 

feeders for tea drying ma- 
chines, 163. 170, 171, 175, 
176, 225. 22G 

— lift arrangement for trays of 

drying machines, 198—201 

— packing of the tea, 250- -263 
~ plucking of the tea, 36, 37 
~ withering or limping of the 

leaf, see Artificial wi thering 
Meddecombra tea estate, withering in- 
stallation at, 66 
Medium cultivator, 13 
Metallic dust, separation of, from tea, 
.249 

Metsd, speed of cutting tools for, 407 
■— tea chests, 49, 265, 266 
Method of planting out tea seeds in 
nursery beds, 23 
of plucking or gathering the 
leaf, 32—37 

Microscope, detection of bad seed by 
means of, 22 

Middle of tea plantation, site at, for 
factory, 38, 39 

Milling cutters, speeds of, 407 

— machine for repair shop, 352, 353 
Mills, tea-cutting, 233—238 
Minimum interval, arrangement for 

securing, on telpher line* 298—301 


Miscellaneous machinery and apparatus, 

309-370 

— ty^nes of tea drying and 
firing machines, 220—232 f 

Mixing, blending, or bulking machines, 
371-379 

Modern tea factory, 40 
Modified arrangement of endless rope 
system of aerial tramway, 289 
Moist warm air system of artificial 
withering, 70—84 

Moles worth, speeds of cutting tools for 
metals, 407 

Montgolfier hydraulic water ram, 348 
Moreland, Richard & Sons, combined 
ball-breaking, aerating, and sifting 
machine, 122 -124 

Moreland, Richard & Sons, tea packing 
machines, 255—258 

Morris, Raker A Francis, tea drying 
machine, 229, 230 

Most suitable locality for nursery garden 
or beds, 23 

— - — for seed garden, 20 

— — soil for growth of the tea 

plant, 27—30 

__ for nursery garden or 
beds. 23 

— •' — for seed garden, 22 

Motive power for tea factory, 353—370 

— — for wire-rope tramway, 

296, 422, 423 

Motor, electric, 286 

— oil, auxiliary, for tea factory, 359 

—361 

— steam, main, for tea factory, 47, 

3 . 53-357 

— water, 361—365 

— wind, 368—370 
Moulds, machine for striking, 320 
Mounting block wires on telpher line, 

system of, 300, 301 

Movable arm or agitator, tea mixing 
machines, 377—379 

— container, mixing machines, 

371-377, , 

Mugunu wood, use of, for making tea 
chests and boxes, 264 
Multiphase, electric motor, 367 
Multitubular air heater or stove, 157— 
160, 161, 163, 164, 168, 
169, 170, 171, ^72, 173, 
174, 184, 201 

- boiler, 358, 359 , 

Mustard seed cake, use of, as a manure 
for tea gardens, 30 

N ailing machines, lA, 322 

Natal, placing finished t» in bins 
to mature in, 49 
Natal, plucking tea in, 36 
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Natal, storage of tea in air-tight hinsin, 49 
— size of tea chests and boxes used 
in, 264, 265 

NatHe carpenters, Indiln, 49 
-- method of reckoning fractions, 156 
Natural draught tea drying machines, 
206- 212 ' 

— withering or limping of the leaf, 

43-46. 53-56 

— withering or limping of the leaf, 

floor space required for, 44 

— withering or limping of the leaf, 
houses for, 43 - 46 

Nelson and Slaney, tea packetingmachine, 
393 

Netawu wood, use of, for making tea 
chests and boxes, 264 
Newberry, analyses of tea by, 413 
Niger seed cake, use of, as a manure for 
tea gardens, 30 ^ 

Nitrogen, removal of moisture from tea 
by means of, 227 

Non-automatic down-draught tea drying 
. or firing machines, 194 
-205 

— down draught tea drying 

or firing machines, 
tray for, 204, 205 
drying or firing machines, 
194-232 

up-draught tea drying or 
firing machines, 205 - 
232 

~ steam-heated tea drying 
machines, 214 -218 

Norman, J,, tea drying or firing machine, 
231, 232 

Notes on air, 403 

Number of fans required for withering 
room or loft, 91, 92 

— of goods, any, table of value of 
in Indian money, 418 

Nursery beds, 23, 24 


2 BJECTIONS to arrangement of 
fermenting floors in tiers, 48 
ctions to dry warm air system of 
withering or limping. 64 
~ to middle of plantation as site 
for tea factory, 39 
— - ' see also Drawbacks 
Objects of the drying or firing prtx^ss, 60 
of oxidizing the leaf, 57 
rolling the leaf, 56 
of second rolling of the leaf, 58, 59 
— - of withering or limping the leaf, 

Oflfccof teollt fory, 50 
OU eogines. 259-361 

pr^dhce of, in refrigerating plant, 329 
Old process of fermentation, 58 | 


Open-top tea leaf rolling 
no— 114 

Operation of duplex steam pump, 343 

— hand ducking or gathering 

the leaf, 3O 

— hydraulic or water ram, 
^ 34 ^^. 349 

— hydraulic or water ram, 

table of results. 395, 396 
-- mechanical plucking or 
gathering of the leaf, 

36. 37 

pulsometer steam pump, 338 
Opposed plates for lea rolling, set Oppo- 
sitely moving rul.bing surfaces 
Oppositely moving nibbing surfaces, 
rolling tea leaf by, 102— 
112, 115 

— moving trays, tea drying ma- 

chines with, 176—181, 184 
Orange pekoe, yield of, from tip leaf, 33 
Ordinary tea house with ridged nwf, 
arrangement of withering chamber in, 
86-88 

Ormerod and Higson, lea packeting 
machine, 395, 3(/) 

Oscillating platform tea packeting 
machines, 251—260 
Otto wire-rope tramway. 289 
Overshot waterwheel, 365 
Oxidation of the leaf, partial, 56 
Oxidizing of the leaf, 57, 124—128 

— of the leaf, machines for, 52, 57 


P ACKETING or parcelling machines, 
379-399 

Packing machines, 50, 61, 250— 263 
— room. 50. 61 

— — floor space, 50 

Panel planing and thicknessing machine, 
319. 320 

Paragon tea drying machine, 171, 172 
Parallel arc system of blocking on telpher 
line, 299. 300 

— fixed rope wire-rope *tramways, 
290, 291 , 

— flow horizontal turbine. 364, 365 
Parcelling or packeting machines, 379- 
399 

Parnall, W., tea mixing machine, 372 
— — tea breaking or cutting 

machine. 2x8 

I’artial oxidation of the leaf, 56 
Partitions in withering lofts or rooms, to 
form, 96 

Passages or gangways in withering lofts, 
97 

Patent anti-balance gear, 13— lO 
— steam anti-balance plotiirh, ijt, 

— - balance grubber and knifer. 
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Patent Steam balance plough, 13 

— — reclamation plough, 12 

— — turning cultivator, 12, 13 
Pattern, circular, tea leaf rolling 

machine, 106 

— square, tea leaf rolling machine, 
103-105 

Pay or allowances, daily, table of in 
Indian money, 521 

Pear-shaped movement of tea leaf rolling 
machine rubbing plates or tables, 111 
Pekoe-souchong, yield of, from second 
leaf, 33 

— yield of , from top and second leaf, j3 
Pelton water wheel. 365 

Percentage of ash in various teas, 411 
Permanent railway lines, see Portable and 
permanent ditto 
-- way, 268—280 
Petroleum, crude, use of. as a remedy for 
tea blight, 412 

Physical action of withering tea leaf, 

54.55 

Piddington, analysis of tea soils of China 
and Assam, by, 27 
Piled foundations, 42 
Pinehurst tea plantation, 3—5 
Pipe connections of duplex steam pump, 
344. 345 

— or duct to fan, feed arrangement of, 94 
Pipes, velocity of water through, 404 

— wrought iron, standard or post for 
aerial tramway, 294 

Pitch of cutter teeth, 407 
Pit for shafting, 46 

Pivoted shelves or trays, steam-heated 
tea dryer with, 185—190 
Pivoting shelf tea drying machine, 229 
Plain circular saw bench, 313— 314 

— turntables, sfs Light railway lines 
Plan of complete factory, description of, 52 
Plantation, choice of site for factory on, 

38-40 

Plant, electric light, 329—336 1 

Planting out germinated se^s in nursery 
, beds, 23 

^ — tea plants, 24—26 

Plants in seed garden, proper distance 
apart of, 22 

— in seed gardens, pruning of, 22 

— tea, cultivation of, i— 31 

— tea, propagation of, 20—26 
Plate or tray web, continuous, drying 

machines with, 144, 145 
Hates or tables of tea leaf rolling 
machines, materials for, 102 

— two oppositely moving, for curling 
or rolling tea leaf, 114 

Plou^, Cuban anti-balance, steam, 
13—16 

— Cuban balance, steam, 13 

— steam reclamation, 12 


Ploughing and traction en^e, 8—12 
Ploughs for rolling tea leaf, 112 
Plucking or gathering the leaf, 32—37 

— by hana, 36 ® 

— by mechanical means, 36, 37 

— quality of tea produceid from 

first, in China, 34 

— quality of tea produced from 
first, in India, 34 

Plug or stopple arrangement in table of 
rolling machine, 114, 115 
Pneumatic leaf conveyor, 47, 310— 312 
Point, important, in erecting withering 
fans, 99 

Points, see Light railways 
Polyphase electric motor, 367 
Poncelot water wheel, 365 
Pond or reservoir for boiler feeding, 51 
Poppy seed cake, use of, as a manure for 
tea gardens, 30 i 

Portable and permanent railway lines, 
267 — 286 

Porter, Holland, see Goorookelle tea 
plantation 
Porters, rope, 19, 20 

i’ortland cement floors for fermenting, 48 

— _ — for shafting pit, 46 

— - -- for tea factory, 

40—46 

Positive action reversing trays for tea 
drying machine, 148—157 
Posts or carriers for line of aerial tram- 
way, 292—294 

Potash, sulpho-carbonate of, use of, as a 
remedy for tea blight, 412 
Powdered flowers of sulphur, use of, as a 
remedy for tea blight, 412 
Power drilling machine, 353 

— house or generating station, 

electric, 285 

— cf electric locomotive, 283 

— of narrow gauge steam loco- 

motive, 282 

— required to drive Blackman fans, 

— required to drive tea drying 

machinery, 164, 170, 171, 172, 

174 

Preliminary plucking of the tea plant, 35 
Present method of tillage by hand labour 
on tea gardens, 1—3 
Pressure of water, 405 *' 

— turbine, 364, 365 
Preventatives of tea blight, 412 
Price per maund in rup^, etc., equal*o 
rupws per ton, table of, 419 
Priestman oil engine, 359—361 
Primary operation of tea manufacture, ^2, 
Principles essential to be fboked for in 
system of steam cultivation, 6 
Principle of continuous rotatioflll elective 
motor, 366, 367 



Pr^iple of h^raulic or water ram, 348 
Pritchard, G., tea packeting madiine, 
396-398 

Prooies of fermentation of the leaf, the, 
57. 58 

— manufacture of tea, time 

occupied by. 42 

— manufactureof tea, Davidson’s 

patent, 

Product per acre of finished tea, 4, 34 
— — green leaf. 34 

Propagation of the tea plant, 20—26 
Properly fermented leaf, colour of. 129 
Proper disposition of pipe connections of 1 
duplex steam pump, 344, 345 I 

Properties of theine or caffeine, 414, 415 : 
Property of tea, stimulating, 41 1 1 

Pruning of seed gardens, 22 I 

— tea gardens, 26 1 

Pulley, fan driving, tr,find diameter of, | 

402 j 

Pulleys, guide, 402 I 

Pulsometer Engineering Co., Ltd., re- j 
frigerating installation, 324—326 | 

Pulsometer Engineering Co., Ltd, tea I 
packeting machine, 388, 389 I 

Pulsometer steam pump, 337—341 ; 

Pumping machinery, 33^)- 350 1 

Purple, London, use of, as a remedy for • 
tea blight, 412 ; 


Q uality of tea produced from first 
plucking of the bushes in China, 
- 34 

Quality of tea produced from first pluck- 
ing of the bushes in India, 34 
Quantity of finished tea produced per 


acre, 4. 34 

of green leaf produced per acre, 


— of leaf plucked by a coolie in 

a day, 36 

of goods or wares, any, table of 
value of in Indian money, 418 

— see also Capacity 


ADIAL arms of wind motor, proper 
t\ length of, 368 

Radiators for electrical furnaces, 219, 220 
Railwajfiflines, light, 268 -280 

~ — portable and permanent, 


267—286 

RUttfall, amount essential for the growth 
bf tea, 5 

Ram. hydraulic or v^ater, 347 — 35 ° 
Rams, hydJtai.lic or water, table of results 
' of, 406 • 

Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies, Ltd , 
automatic governor expansion gear, 
|55 


I 


I 


Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies. Ltd., tea 
drying machine, 162—164 
Ransomes. Sims & Jefferies. Ltd., tea 
leaf rolling machine, 107, 108 
Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies, Ltd,, tea 
sorting or classifying machine, 246, 247 
Rape, use of, as a manure for tea gardens, 

30 

Reagents, behaviour of theine and theo* 
bromine with, 414 

Reasons for subjecting tea leaf to rolling 
operation, 56 
Reclamation plough, 12 
Rectangular method of planting tea, 24, 

25. 

Refiring or final firing of the tea, 61 
Refrigerating and ice-making machinery, 
322-329 

— machinery, use of, for cool- 
ing fermenting floors, 48. 194—218 
Refrigerator, ammonia, 323, 326 
Regulating device, feed, for tea drying 
machines, 163, 170, 171 
Regulators, speed, for telpher line, 301— 

307 

Reid, George, tea breaking, cutting, and 
e(]ualizing machine, 237, 238 
Remedies for tea blight, 412 
Removal of withertil or limped leaves 
from floors or trays, 45 
Repair shop, 47, 51, 350 
Reservoir or pond for boiler feeding, 51 
Results of the operation of hydraulic 
rams, 406 

Reversible oppositely-moving trays, tea 
drying machine with, 176—181 
Revolving barrel or cylinder tea leaf 
rolling machine, 107, 108 
cutter planing machines, ad- 
vantages of. 321 
cutter hand planer and jointer. 
317- 3»8 

- wire screen ball or lump 
breaking or separating machines, 118 
- 122 

Reynolds, R , tea drying machine, 182, 

183 . , 

Ribbentrop, B , remedy for tea blight, 
412 

Rice water, soaking cloth in, to form 
partitions, g6 

Richardson, J., tea leaf rolling machine, 

115 

Richardson, see Kinmond and Richardson 
Richards, J., tea packing machine, 260, 
378 

Ridged roof, arrangement of withwing 
racks in tea house with, 8fi— 88 
Ripening of seed of tea plant, 22 
Risdon turbine, 365 

Rising spindle circular saw bench, 3X4«. 

315 
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Rising tray down-draught non-automatic 
tea drying machines, 198—204 
River sand, germination of tea seeds in, 

23 

Roads on tea plantations, 267 
Road wheels, ploughing or traction engine, 
n 

Robinson, E., rotating tea drying 
machines. 223 

— steam-heated tea drying 

machine, 185 

~ warm dry air system of 

withering, 64— (xj 

Rock, safe load for foundations on, 42 

— value of, as a foundation, 41 

Roll breaking machines, m Halls or lumps 
of leaf, machines for separating 
Rolled tea leaf ball breaking machines, 
5^, 57, 118- 124 

— — temperature of, 127 
Rolling machinery, 43, 50 

— surfaces, sw burfaces for rolling 

tea leaf 

— the leaf, 56, 102— 117 

Roof, ridged, arrangement of withering 
racks m tea house with, 86 -88 
Room, fermenting, 47, 48 
■“ machinery, 46 

— sorting, 48. 49 

— withering, 43, 46 
Root, pruning, 22 

Rope driving, for fans, 402 

— porters, 19, 20 

Ropes, working strength of, in tons, 

423 

Ropeway, sw Aerial tramway 
Roscoe.’Sir Henry E,, alkaloids in tea. 
412 

Rotary brushes for clearing leaf from 
dryer trays, 176 

— chamber hot dry air withering 

machines. 69, 70 

— ■ moist warm air withering 
machines, 76—84 

Rotating cylinder tea drying machines, 
, 221—224 

, — roller tea leaf rolling machine, 
107, 108 

— screen tea sorting or classifying 

machine, 239— ’45 
tray tea drying machines, 230, 
231, 232 

Rotatory current electric motor, 367 
Roundabout system of steam cultiva- 
tion, 7 

Rowell, D.. arrangement for withering 
the leaf, 45, 46 
Rows, sowing tea seed in, 24 
Rukattana wood, use of, for making tea 
chests and boxes, 264 
Ruk wood, use of, for making tea chests 
and boxes, 264 


S AFE load for diiferenf foundations, 41 

Sails of windmills or motors, data on, 
368,369,370* 

Salmon colour, properly fermented leaf 
of a, 129 

Saltpetre, use of, as a manure for tea 
gardens, 30 

Salts, deliquescent, use cf, in tea drying 
machine, 277 

Sampling room in tea factory, 50 
Sand, clean sharp, safe load W founda 
tions on, 42 

- value of, as a foundation, 41 
- and gravel over clay, foundations 
on, 41 

Sapu wood, use of, for making tea chests 
and boxes, 264 

Sash bars, machine for working, 320 
Saucer-shaped oc concave vessel and 
hollow globe leaf rolling machine, 116, 
117 

Saw bench, plain circular, 313, 314 

— - rising spindle circular, 314, 

315 

Scale, use of, in packing tea, 251 
Scattering broadcast method of sowing 
tea seed, 24 

Season, cropping, in China, 34 
— • — in Darjeeling, 34 

! Seating timbers for fixing fans, 98, 99 
I Second floor, location of sorting room 
I on, 48 

i - • rolling of the leaf, 58, 59 
I Seed, for the propagation of the tea plant, 
20—23 

— gardens, 20—23 
— garden, manuring of, 22 
— — most suitable locality for, 

20 

— most suitable soil for, 22 
— pruning of, 22 

— tea, microscopic test for ascertaining 
good, 22 

- - tea, water test for ascertaining good, 
22 

Seedling, filling in space caused by death 
of, 26 

Seedlings, best distance apart for, 23 
— digging, from nursery beds, 25 
Self-acting non-automatic up-draught 
tea drying machines, 206— 2 it 
Separate enmne, desirability of driving 
withering Ians by, 91 
Series principle, dynamos wound on, 331 
— two or more columns of trays in, 
200 

Series system of blocking on telpher line. 

298. 299 t * 

Sesamum seed cake, use of, as a manure 
for tea gardens, 30 • • 

Setting for multitubular boiler, 339 
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Setting young tea plants, methods of, 24. 

25 

young tea plants, rectangular or 
^ square plan, 24 

— young tea plants, triangular plan. 

25 

Set, to, steam valves of duplex steam 
pump. 345, 346 

Shafting, arrangement of line of, in 
factory, 46, 47 
— pit in factory, 46 
Shaking screen, tray or sieve, tea sorting 1 
or classifying machine, 245 - ! 

247 ! 

Shaping machine for repair shop, 351. { 
352 i 

Sharpe, A. H. B,, tea drying machines, 
i/5-r8i 

— tea leaf rolling 

nmchine, 114 

— rotating drum tea 

drying machine, 223 ' 

— Nathan, combined rolled leaf 1 
ball breaking or separating | 
machine, 122— 124 ; 

— N. W. H , machine for effecting ! 

or accelerating the 
fermentation of the I 
leaf, I2Q, 130 

— tea drying machine, 

181, 182 I 

— tea packing machine, 

256—258 I 

Sharpe, see also Browne and Sharpe | 
Sharpening apparatus for band saws, 316 ! 
Shepard, Dr. C, U., tea plantation of, in 
United States, 3—5 1 

Shield or wind guard for delivery side of 1 
withering fan, 97, 98 1 

Shooks or staves for wooden tea chests. 


49 

Shop, carpenter’s, 49 
— small repair, 47, 51, 350 
Shrouds on fan pulleys, breakage of, 402 
Shunt principle, dynamos wound on, 331 
Silver tip, yield of, from bud, 33 
Simmul wood, use of, for making tea 
chests and boxes, 264 
Simplex tea pac.king machines, 256—259 
■— tea sorting or classifying 
machine, 246, 247 

Sims, sii Ransomes, Sims, & Jefferies, 
Ltd. 

Sjj^gle acting tea le^ rolling machine, 
106, 108— no 
banji leaf, plucking of, 33 
~ fixed rf>pe type of aerial tramway, 
, 290491 

-r line ifti ! way, 424 
Sitiglo tea plantation, se^s from, 20 
t^^co.^own-draught non-automatic tea 
drying machine, 201—204 


'44S' 

Sirocco rotary cylinder tea sorting 
machine, 241 

— up-draught non-automatic tea 
drying machine, 206-212 

Site for tea factory, choice of, 38—40 
Situation for nursery beds, proper, 23 

— for seed gardens, proper, 20 

— see also Site, location, etc. 
Sixteen-tray side drawer up-draught non- 

autoniatic tea drying 
machine, 210 - 212 

— -- steam-heated non-automatic 
tea diying machine, 218 

Six-tray cooling and oxidizing machine 
128 

Size of tea passing from cutting mill, 235 
Sizes of machines, sec Dimensions 
Skinner, ],, tea packeting machine, 389 
Slaney, see Nelson ahd Slaney 
Sleepers, see Light railway lines 
Sliding shelves or trays, steam-heated 
tea-drying machine with, 190 
-163 

tray, down-draught non-automa- 
tic tea drying machine, 
197 -19« 

for down draught non- 
automatic tea drying 
machine. 201, 204, 205 
for electrically-heated tea 
drying machine, 220 
for steam - heated non- 
automatic tea drying 
machine. 21O 

for up-draught non-automa- 
tic tea drying machine, 
212 

Slipping of fan belts, loss'is through, 401 
Sloane, T. O'Conor, on direct current 
electrical motors, 366 
Slot mortising, machine for, 320 
Smeaton, rule for sails of windmills, 369 
Smith, P S , tea drying machine, 227 
228 

— see Harris and Smith 

Smoke box of air heater or stove, 158, 159 
Soap, solution of whale, use of, as a remedy 
for tea blight. 412 
Soil for foundations, best, 41 

— mechanical cultivation or tillage of, 

1—20 

— most suitable for nursery beds, 23 

— for seed gardens, 22 

— — for tea gardens, 27— JO. 

Soils, tea, lime in, 410 

Solution of whale soap, use of. as 41 
remedy for tea blight. 412 
Sorting floors, 48, 49 

— — area of, 49 

— — hand construction of, 49 

— — location of on upper sktfy* 

49 




sleepers, ste Light railway lines 

— tea chests and boxes, 49. 265. 266 
Step by st^p downwardly-moving trays. 

20 % • 

Stevenson, J. S., electrically heated tea 
drying machine, 2:0 
Stimulating property of tea, 41 1 
Stop chamfering machine, 320 
Stopple or plug arrangement in table of 
rolling machine, 114. 115 
Store, cold, 326 

— room for plantation, 51 

Stove or air heater for use with tea 
drying machines, 157—160, 161, 163, 
164, 168, 169, 170, 171 
Stowing, ste Packing 
Stratum of hard ground over soft, founda- 
tions on, 41 

— of soft ground over hard , founda- 

tions on, 41 

Strength of ropes in ttfts, working, 423 
Striking moulds, machine for, 320 
Subsoil, importance of, in tea gardens. 
29 p 30 

Sulphate of potash, use of, for manuring 
tea gardens, 30 

Sulphates of ammonium, use of, for 
manuring tea gardens, 30 

— of calcium, use of, for manur- 

ing tea gardens, 30 

— of iron, use of, for manuring 
d ens, 30 

Sulphide of carbon, use of, as a remedy 
for tea blight, 412 

Sulpho-carbonate of potash, use of, as a 
remedy for tea blight, 412 
Sulphuric acid, use of, in tea drying 
machines, 227 

Sulphur powder, use of, as a remedy for 
tea blight, 412 

Summerville, tea plantation at, 3—5 
Superposed rolling plate, leaf rolling ma- 
chines with. 102— no 

trays, maximum number in 

column in drying machine, 207 
Surfaces for rolling tea leaf, brass-faced 
table, brass battens and case lining, 
iron hopper and door, 102 
Surfaces Lr rolling tea leaf, granite-faced 
ttd)le, brass-faced recess, 102 
Surfaces for rolling tea leaf, granite top 
plate and granite-faced table, 102 
Surfa^for rolling tea leaf, granite top 
pUte, granite-faced under table, 102 
Swfaces for rolling tea leaf, iron rollers 
and or sheet-iron cylinder, 116 
Surfaces for rolbng fea leaf, oppositely 
moving, io-'“-JT2, 115 
^SurfaceA for :olling tea leaf, sheet glass, 

' StSoe^for rolling tea leaf. U-shaped 
^Id of cloth, 113. 116 


Surfaces for rolling tea leaf, wood-ficed 
under table, wc^ upper plate, and 
wood-lined case, 102 

Surfaces for rolling tea leaf, wood-lined 
jacket or case, brass-edged and comer 
pieces, 102 

Surfaces oppositely moving, rolling leaf 
by means of, 102— 112, 115 
Survey for line of aerial or wire-rope 
tramway, 292 

Sutherland patent reclamation plough, 
12 

Sutton, G. W., steam-heated tea drying 
machines, 185—193, 215—218 
Swinging trays, tea drying machines 
with, 136—140, 144—148 
trays, tea drying machines 
with, carried on one con- 
tinuous web, 144, T45 

— trays, tei drying machine 

with, superimposed bands 
or webs, 146 -148 

Switch board main, for electric light 
installation, 333, 334 

— lx)x for light railway line, 272 
Switches, ste Light railway lines 
Synchronous electric motors, 367 
System, double drum, of steam culti- 
vation, 7 

— ' double engine, of steam culti- 

vation, 6 

— roundabout, of steam culti- 

vation, 7 


T able of behaviour of theine and 
theobromine with reagents, 414 
Table of Chinese money, 415 
composition of tea, 411 
- daily pay or allowance in 
Indian money, 421 
dimensions of seating timbers 
for fans, 98 

— discharge of water over weir, 
406 

- Indian weights and, measures, 

415 ' . 

Japanese money, 415 
— lime in tea soils, aio 
— jiercentage of ash in various 
teas, 41 1 

- - pressure of water. 405 
-- price per maund in rupees, etc., 
equal rupees per ton, 419 
— results of operation of hydraulic 
rams, 406 

— speeds of cutting tools for 
metals, 407 

speeds of milling cutters. 407 
— speeds of woi^working ma- 
chinery, 406 
tea analysis, 4^2, 413 



Table of value of any commodity, Indian 
weights and money, 417 

— value of any quantity or number 

of goods or wares, Indian 
money, 418 

— value of various manures, 41 1 

— velocity of water through pipes, 

404 

— weights, calculating, English- 

Indian, 420 

— weight of saturated air, 403 

— working strength of rope in 

tons, 423 

Tables and memoranda, 400—424 

or plates of tea leaf rolling 
machines, materials 
for, 102 

__ — ' see also Surfaces for 

rolling tea leaf 
Taukok tea plantation, seeds from, 20 
Tasting room, 50 
Tats, iee Withering floors 
Tawanna wood, use of, for making tea 
chests and boxes, 264 
Tea analyses, 412— 414 

— blight, remedies for, 412 

— breaker or cutter, 52, 67 

— breaking and sorting machinery, 49 

— chests and boxes, capacity of, 264 

. - -- dimensions of, 264 

_ ~ - number of made 

by a coolie in a 
• day, 265 

__ - steel, 49, 265, 266 

— veneer or com- 

pound, 266 

_ _ — wooden, 49, $0, 

263, 264 

— composition of, 41 1 

— drying machine, automatic down- 

draught 132—160 

— drying machine, automatic up- 

draught, 160—184 

— drying machine with flat overlapping 

trays, 132—136, 140— 144 

— dryin^i machine with contmuous 

tray or plate web, 144, 145 . 

— drying machine with continuous 

tray or plate web with V-shaped 
arms, 146 

— drying machine with device to pre- 

vent starting in wrong direction, 

— drying machine with positive action 

reversing trays, 148—157 

— drying machines with swinging trays. 

136-240, 144—148 

— factories. 38—52 

— factory, choids of site for, 43 — 80 

— . — floor space, 43 

— internal arrangement of, 
42-52 


Tea factory, materials for building, 40 

— finishw, crop per acre, 4, 34 

— — sorting or separating, 60,61, 

359-249 f 

— garden, choice of site for factory on, 

38—40 

— ~ mechanical cultivation of, 

I— 16 

— — most suitable location for, 

29 

— — most suitable soil for, 27—30 

— green, crop per acre, 34 

— house, arrangement of withering 

racks across room or loft, 
88-90 

— ~ see also Factory 

— — with ridged roof, arrangement 

of withering chamber in, 
86-88 

— — with round or curved roof, 

arrmgement of withering 
chamber in, 88 

— leaf, breaking or separating the balls 

of, 52, 57, 118-124 

— — conveyor or elevator, pneumatic, 

310— 312 

— — cutting or eijualizing, the, 42, 52, 

57,61,233-238 

— - drying or firing of the, 47, 52, 

59, 60, 131-232 

— -- fermenting of, 57, 58, 124-*128 

— — gathering or plucking of, 32—37 

— — oxidising, , 

— — roiling machines, 102— 1 17 

— — spreading devices for tea drying 

machines, 142, 143, 151, 169, 184 

— — withering limping or wilting of, 

52. 53. 54. 55- 62-101 

— mechanical cultivation of, i— 16 

— mixing or bulking, 371—379 

— packing machines, 22(^263 

— parcelling or packeting machines, 

379-399 

— plant, cultivation of, i— 31 

— propagation of, 20—26 

— refining, 194—218 

— steam power cultivation of, 5—16 

— soils, lime in, 410 

Teas, percentages of ash in various, 41 1 
Tel-kekna wood, use of, for making tea 
boxes and chests, 264 
Telpherage, conveyance by, 29 Jlr 3 °® 
Temperature of artificial withering or 
limping of the leaf, 
66,72, 73, 91.^* 

— combined withering 

and fermenting pro- 
‘♦ 3 - 54 , . 

•- drying fr firmg tmf 

leaf, 57, 125, 128 

— fermenting 48 

— leaf after roUmg, lif 



^ Temperature of oxidizing the leaf. 57, 
125. 128 

ltion;^ 3»9 

Tension of trays of drying machines, 
arrangement for adjustment of. 168 
Testing boiler, 359 
Tests for tea seeds, 22 
Theine and theobromine, behaviour with 
reagents, 414 

“ or caffeine, propertiesof, 414, 41 r 
T heoretical method of plucking the leaf, 

Thicknessing machine, %! Panel planing 
machine 

Third rolling of the leaf. 59 
Thompson, A. C. G.. tea leaf rolling 
machine, 116, 117 

— H . , tea leaf drying machines, 

160^7-164 

- - tea leaf rolling machine. 

Sir William, engine gover- 
nor. 303 

— W., tea mixing machine. 377 

- tea drying machine, 162—164 

- turbine, 365 

Thomson, U., withering trays or racks, 45 
Thousand-acre plantation, factory for. 
^ 43-52 

Three systems of steam cultivation. 5- 16 

— tray cooling and oxidizing machine, 

126—128 

Tickle and Leonardt, tea packeting' 
machine, 394, 395 

Tillage of the soil, mechanical, i— 31 
Tilting tray drying machine. 182 
Timbers, seating, for fans. 98, 99 
Tingri tea plantation, seed from, 20 j 
Tiniya wood, use of for making tea chests I 
^ and boxes, 264 
Tipping tea bushes, 35 
Tompkins, Cracknall, and Courage, tea ' 
drying machine, 228 ' 

Tongueing and grooving, machine for, 320 ' 
Toas, working strength of ropes in, 423 
Tools, machine, 350—333 
Torin, L M., steam-heated tea drying I 
machine, 192 

Traction, electric, 282-286 

— engine for steam cultivation, 

§ 8—12 

steam, 281, 282 

“Tramway, aerial, light, estimate for, 422 
♦ — , _ particulars required to 

estimate for, 422 

— - arrangement of, in machinery 

ruOin, 46 

^ Ci-'ngement of. round fer- ' 

, meeting floors, 48 | 

— # arrangement of, in withering i 

houses. 46 I 

v.T.M. 


f Tramway.single line, 424 
Transport on tea plantations, means of/ 
; _*® 7 - 3 <> 8 . 422.423 
Travelling or road wheels, ploughing or 
traction engine, II 

— sheet or apron for tea drying 

machines, 224, 225 
~ webs, drying machines with, 

I 76 

“■ endless, drying nut* 

chines with, 132—160 

— - withering machine with. 

76 

Trays, arrangement for supporting in 
steam-heated drying machine, 

2U 

— flat, for tea drying machines, na 

; , -144 

— for drying or firing machines, 

132-157 

— or plate-web, drying machine, 

continuous. 144 

, " reversible, oppositely movingii 

! tea drying machines, with, 176 

! -181 ' 

— sliding, for down-draught non* 

automatic tea drying 

machine, 201, 204, 205 
I — for electrically-heated 

tea drying machine, 220 
for steam-heated non* 
automatic tea drying 

machine, 216 

— for up-draught non-auto- 
matic tea drying ma- 
chine, 212 

— swinging, for tea drying machine, 

144-157 

— tilting, tea drying machine with, 

182 

— withering, 44, 45 

— with positive reversing action, 

148-157 

— — V-shaped arms, 148 
Triangular method of planting tea bushes, 

24. 25 , , 

Triple action tea leaf rolling machine, # 
117 

Trolleys, su Trucks 

Trucks or trolleys, withering racks 
mounted on, 75, 76 

True, necessity of nxing spindles of fans, 
401 

Tube plates of air-heater or stove, 159 
Tubular condensers and refrigerators, 
advantages of, 326 

Tukvar Company, water power driving ' 
arrangement, 362 

Tupholme, B., tea mixing machine, ijz 
Turbines, 362—365 
Turning cultivator, patent, 12. 13 
Turn-plates, see Light railways 

G G 
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Twelve tray up-draught non-automatic 
tea drying machine, no 
Two fixed carrying ropes, types of wire- 
rope tramway with, 290->29i 
— oppositely moving plates, curling or 
rolling leaf by, 114 

Tydeman, B., tea mixing machine, 374 
Types of leaf rolling machines in use, 
102— 117 

— tea drying or firing machines, 
miscellaneous, 220—232 


U LALU wood, use of, for making tea 
chests and boxes, 264 
Undershot water wheel, 365 
Unequal settlement of foundations, to 
obviate, 41 

Uniformity of speed, necessity of, for 
dynamos, 332, 333 
United states, tea growing in, 3—5 
Universal woodworker, 320 
Unsheltered situation, delivery side of 
fan situated in, 97, 98 
Up-draught automatic tea drying ma- 
chines, ifM)— 184 

— non-automatic tea drying 
machines, 205—212 

Upper Assam, supply of tea seeds from, 
20 

Urukannu wood, use of, for making tea 
chests and boxes, 264 
Used or exhaust air, utilization of for limp- 
ing or withering, 85 
— lOI 

— — use of, for withering 

in lofts or rooms, 

85-99 

— — • use of, for withering 

in second drying 
machine, 99—101 

Useful information relating to Blackman 
fans, 400—403 

U’shaped fold of cloth, rolling tea leaf 
by means of, 115, 116 


Various types of tea breaking or cutting 
machines in use, 133 
—249 

— — Gua drying or flij^g 

machines in use, 233 
-249 

— — tea mixing, blending 

and bulking ma- 
chines, 371—379 

— tea oxidizing machines 

in use, 57, 124—128 

— — tea packing machines 

in use, 250, 263 
tea parcelling or pac- 
keting machines in 
use. 379-399 

— - tea rolling machines in 

use. 102— 1 17 

— tea withering or limp- 

mg machines in use, 

1)2— lOI 

Vasica, adhotoda, extract of, use of, as a 
remedy for tea blight, 412 
Velocity of water through pipes, 404 

— sec also Speed 

Veneer or compound tea chests and 
l)oxes, 266 

Venetian tea drying machine, the, 173— 


Ventilating convex cup for leaf rolling 
machine, 102 

Vertical flue air heater or stove for tea 
dryers, 200, 201, 208, 21 1 
'Vibrating platform tea packing machines, 
251— 2fX) 

plate feeding device, 171 
Victoria tea drying machine, the, 169, 170 
Victor turbine, the, 365 
Volumeof air moved by centrifugal fans, to 
ascertain, 400, 401 
— — fans, to ascertain, 

400, 401 

Von Siebold. on soils for tea gardens, 29 
Vortex turbine, the, 365 
V-shaped arms, trays for tea drying 
machines with, 146 


V ACUO, steam-heated machines for 
drying tea in. 185—193 
Vacuum system of artificial withering, 
84.85 

Value of any commodity, Indian weights 
and currency. 417 

Values of various manures for tea 
gardens, 410 

Van Delden, A. A., tea drying machine. 
222 

Variations in speed of dynamos, impor- 
tance of preventing, 332, 333 
, Varknis manures, values of, for tea 
gardens, 410 

— ifsesi oercentages of ash in, 410 


AGONS, railway, 280 
Wal-billin wood, use of, for tea 
chests and boxes, 264 

, Walker, set Day, Green and Waller 

Walker, Sons & Co., Ltd., see Goorookelle 
tea plantation 

Wallich and McClelland, on soils for tea 
gardens, 28 

Wal-sapu wood, use of, for making tea 
chests and boxes, 264 

Walworth, J.', tea drying m(^, chine, 222, * 
223 

Wares, table showing value gf any 
quantity or number of, 418 * 
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Wtrm air, dry, system of artificial I 
withering, 62—70 

^ — inlet, adjustment of, 95. 96 

IL — — to* withering loft or 

room, proper position 
of. 94. 95 

— — ut also Waste heat, exhaust, 

etc. 

Warrington, on percentages of ash in 
various teas, 41 1 

Waste heat, air inlet to withering loft or 
room, 94 

— — air inlet, proper position of, 

94, 95 

— - artificial limping or withering 

by means of, 85—101 
Waste or exhaust heat withering 
machines, 99—101 

Water, amount of, evaporated by one 
pound of noal, 192 

— carriage, difficulty of, in tropical 

countries, 39, 40 

— discharge of, over weir, 406 

— evaporation of. in coils of steam- 

heated tea drying machine, 192 

— motors, 361—365 

— presence of, m refrigerating 

plant. 329 

— pressure of, 405 

— ram, 347 - 35 ° 

— supply for boilers, 39, 51 

— test for tea seeds, 22 

— velocity of. through pipes, 404 
Watson, B. H., tea parcelling machine, 

379.380 , . 

Watson, W , tea drying machine, 225 
Web, endless, down-draught tea drying | 
machines, with, 132— 1 to 
Webs, travelling, withering machine— 
with, 76 

Web tray or plate, tea drying machines 
with continuous, 144. 145 
Weekly seedlings, treatment of, 26 
Weights capable of being supported on 
different toundations. 42 
Weight of air heater or stove, 160 

— band-saw machine, 315 

— panel planing and thicknessing 

machine, 319 

— plain circular-saw bench, 313 

— rising and falling spindle 

— circular-saw bench, 314 

— small hand-planing and joint- 

ing machine, 317 

— steam-heated tea drying ma- 

chine, 192 

— universal woodworker, 320 
r — vapour in saturated «r, 403 
jWt'igbts -na measures, Indian, 415. 

410 

Wdghts, calculating table for, English— 
Indian, 420 


Weir, disdiarge of water over, 406 
Well-built and equipped factory, import- 
ance of, 38 

Wellipenna wood, use of for making 
tea chests and boxes, 264. 

Wet river sandt germination of tea seeds 
in, 23 

Whale soap solution, use of, as a remedy 
for tea blight, 412 

Wharves, necessity of two in tropical 
countries. 39. 40 

Wheeler, K , tea packeting machine, 395 
Wheel-rutted turnplates, set Light rail- 
way lines 

Wheels, withering or limping racka 
mounted on, 75, 76 

Whip of wind motors, proper length of, 
368 

Whitehurst, water or hydraulic ram, 347 
Whitely, W.. travelling sheet or apron 
for tea drying machines, 224, 225 
White, K , tea drying machine. 226. 227 
White, see also Fielding and White 
Whyte, D , cutting and sorting machine, 
248, 249 

Width of nursery beds, proper, 23 
Williams, W , tea drying machine, 225 
Wilting, artificial. 52. 53, 54, 55, 62—101 

— action of, 54. 55 

— houses for natural, 43 

— objects of, 54 

— process of, 42, 53—56 

— ue also Withering, limping 
Wind guard or shield for delivery side of 

fan, 97, 98 , 

Winding apparatus for steam cultivation, 
ii. 12 

Wind, machine for taking stuff out of. 317 

— motors, 368—370 

Window bars, machine for working, 320 ^ 
Windows, for withering room, cheap, 
403 

Windust and Hutchisons’ tea packeting 
machine, 393, 394 
Wire meshed withering trays, 43 

— netting, withering surfaces of, 44, 45 , 

— rope chutes, 296, 297 • 

— rope tramways, see Aerial tramways 
Wires, block, method of mounting, 300. 

301 

Wire-screen revolving ball or lump 
breaking or separating machine, 118— 
122 

Withering, action of, 54, 55 

_ artificial, 52. 53, 54 . 55 . 

101 

— artificial, dry, warm, air, 

system of, 62—70 

— artificial, moist, warm lir, 

system of, 70—84 

— artificial, vacuum ayttam of, 

84. 85 
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Withering, chamber, with stationary 
racks and external air heat* 
ing stove, 73. 74 

— cloths, old, to form partitions 

with, 96 

-- dry, warm air system of, 62— 
70 

— floors or chungs for natural 

withering, 44 

— floors, primitive, 44 
houses for natural, 43—46 
loft or room, number ot fans 

required in, 91, 92 

— loft or room, very extensive, 

objections to, 99 

— machine, with rotary con- 

tainer, 6g, 70 

moist warm air system of, 70 
—84 

— objects of, 54 
process of, 42. 53—56 

-- racks, arrangement of, in tea 

house with ridged roof, SA- 
SH 

racks, arrangement of, in tea 
house with curved roof, 88 
racks, arrangement of, across 
the room or loft, 88—90 

— waste or exhaust air machines, 

99—101 

— see also Wilting, limping 
Wood ashes for manuring tea gardens, 30 

— concave upper plate for rolling 
machine, 102 

Wooden posts or standards for aerial 
tramway, 292, 293 


Wooden tea chests and boxes, conatrub* 
tion of, 49, 263, 264, 266 
Wood fac^ und^ table for rolt^ 
machine, 102 ^ 

•— floors for tea factory, 40 

— worker, universal, 320 

— working machinery, 47, 51, 52, 

312—322 

— working machines, speeds of, 

406 

Woods employed for making tea chests, 
264 

Work, day's, effected by steam cultiva- 
tion, 12 

Working strength of ropes in tons, 423 
Work, to start, with duplex pump, 345 

— — with aynamo electric 
machine, 334, 335 

Worthington duplex steam pump, 342— 
346 ff 

— table of pressure of water, 

405 

Wrapping machine, 399 

— — see also Packeting or 
parcelling machines 

Wrong direction, device to prevent tea 
drying machine being started in, 154 
Wrought-iron posts or standards for 
aerial tramway, 293, 294 


Y ield of finished tea per acre, 4, 34 
green leaf per acre, 34 
— tea bushes, continuation of, 
35 
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